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FOREWORD 


S. C. Roy’s Oraon Religion and Customs is one of the 
classics in Indian ethnographical literature. The author started 
life as a lawyer in Ranchi, and very soon became involved in 
a deep study of the land system current among tribes like the 
Munda or Oraon. Money-lenders, merchants and landowners 
used to take advantage of the ignorance and trustworthiness 
of the tribal people and practically robbed them of their land. 
The Government was unaware of the land-laws prevalent among 
tribes and they applied to disputes the laws and practices cur¬ 
rent among more sophisticated people. 

It was in this state of affairs that people like Rakhaldas 
Haidar, Sarat Chandra Roy and Father J. Hoffmann made a 
serious study of tribal custojns, and helped in some measure 
in extending official protection to the tribal communities of 
Chotanagpur.' ■ • 

As S. C. Roy carrifi more closely in contact with people 
like the Oraons, Mundas and Birhors, he wrote excellent mono¬ 
graphs over each of these tribes. His personal leanings were 
however in the direction of their social customs and religious 
beliefs. Being a profoundly religious man himself, steeped in 
the best that is in Hinduism, he could readily appreciate the 
quality of the religious beliefs of the tribal communities. 

In course of these studies, he also found how the Oraons, 
among others, had made much of Hindu religious beliefs' their 
own and adapted them in terms of their indigenous tradition. 
Christian missionaries had also served the tribes, and brought 
to the converts the equality and fellowship which is characteris¬ 
tic of the best in Christianity. 

In the present book, S. C. Roy describes in detail the 
character and changes to which Oraon customs and religion 
have been subject. He also shows how the tribe tried to raise 
itself again and again in the estimation of its non-tribal neigh¬ 
bours, and thus presents us with a fascinating study of the 
innermost movements which have affected the Oraon tribe. 

Incidentally, Roy also says in some pages of the book that, 
although the discontent and reformatory zeal of the Oraons 
took a socio-religious turn, yet the discontent itself was quite 
often of economic origin. This is a view which has hardly been 



emphasized by other scholars who have written about the re¬ 
ligion and customs of other tribes in India. From one point 
of view, although Roy did not pursue this observation of his 
very far, yet the seminal ideas which he formulated may still 
serve for the present generation of anthropologists as a guiding 
light in course of their own studies. 

It is from these points of view that we regard Oraon Reli¬ 
gion and Customs as an outstanding classic in Indian ethno¬ 
graphic literature. 

37A. Bosepara Lane Nirmal Kumar Bose 

Calcutla-3 
9th March. 1972 



SARAT CHANDRA ROY 
(1871--1942)* 

A Bim.KXJRAPJilCAl, NOTE ON THE AHTHOK 

Sarat Chandra Roy was born on the 4th of November 1871. 
He matriculated from the City Collegiate School, Calcutta, in 
1888, graduated with Honours in English in 1892 from the 
General Assembly Institute (now known as the Scottish Church 
College), Calcutta and took his M.A. degree in 1893 from the 
same College and the B.L. degree in 1895 from the Ripon 
College, Calcutta. He started his legal career in 1897 in the 
District Court of 24 Parganas (Alipur, Calcutta), but from the 
next year he settled down at Ranchi where he successfully built 
up a considerable practice and made a good name for himself 
In the bar of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 

In recognition of his literary and public services, the Gov¬ 
ernment awarded him a Kaiscr-i-Hind Silver Medal in 1913 
and the title of Rai Bahadur in 1919, besides two Certificates of 
Honour and two other medals. In 1920 he was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Folklore Society of London (the only 
Indian to be honoured with that distinction) and in the same 
year he was elected President of the Anthropological Section 
of the Indian Science Congress. In the two successive years 
1932 and 1933 he was elected President of the Section of An¬ 
thropology and Folklore of the All India Oriental Conference. 
He was also elected a member of the Council d’honour of the 
International Congress of the Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences. He was a Foundation Fellow of the National Insti¬ 
tute of Sciences in India and also of the Patna University. He 
was elected a member to the Legislative Council of Bihar and 
Orissa for successive terms. He was elected a member of the 
Provincial Committee that sat with the Indian Statutory Com¬ 
mission, better known as the Simon Commission, and also of 
the Indian Franchise Committee (the Lothian Committee). 

Sarat Chandra Roy was one of the pioneers of anthropoi- 
logical studies in India. He was the first to deliver a course 
.of lectures on anthropology in any Indian University and also 

♦Reproduced from Man in India, Vol. 51, No. 4, 1971. 
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one of the first to publish a quarterly journal, namely, Man in 
India, devoted exclusively to anthropological and related archa¬ 
eological studies in India (1921). Sarat Chandra Roy was also 
connected with the Bihar and Orissa Research Society ever since 
its inception in Patna. The Journal of that Society was enriched 
by a large number of articles from his pen, while its museum 
owes him a heavy debt for the gifts of the major part of his 
own ethnographic and archaeological collection. 

Roy’s first book. The Mimdas and their Country, was pub¬ 
lished in 1912 this being followed by his monographs on The 
Oraons of Chotanagpur (1915), The Birhors (1^25), Oraon Re¬ 
ligion and Customs (1928), The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa (1935) 
and The Kharias (1937). 

Besides these, he wrote copiously on a variety of topics 
like caste, Hindu religious ideas, migration of different racial 
groups and cultures in India, and so on. But it is not the 
volume alone of his writings which is impressive, although that 
in itself would have done credit to any scholar of reputation. 
Far above that was the nature of his encyclopaedic scholarship, 
and the depth which he reached in his analytical appraisal of 
the religion and philosophy of either the tribal cominiinities 
whom he described or of the Hindu social system by which 
they were, either consciously or unconsciously, affected. 

Roy was a deeply religious man in the sense that he looked 
upon the hipest values of a civilization as its central substance, 
and he also tried to appreciate the worth of a civilization, 
whether tribal or advanced, by trying to identify himself in 
spirit with that central core of ideas. This gave him an ad¬ 
vantage which is often denied to scientists who are concerned 
more with the formal, tangible aspects of human culture. But 
this idealistic approach had also its own disadvantages. Even 
when it gave a meaning to some of the happenings in the his¬ 
tory of communities, it sometimes blocked the way to an ap¬ 
preciation of other forces which may also regulate human life 
to an appreciable extent. In Indian anthropology Roy was a 
pioneer; and in his days, anthropology as a science had not 
reached the degree of precision or objectivity which it has 
attained in later times. But that is a limitation under which a 
pioneer has always to work. 

It is extremely reassuring, however, to note that Roy was 
never orthodox in his approach. In some of his studies of 
Oraon revivalist movements, he clearly indicated that although 



the revolt of the Oraon revivalists or reformers took a predo¬ 
minantly religious or cultural form, yet the inspiration arose 
from their reaction to distressing economic circumstances which, 
pressed upon them from all around. Indeed, it was this sym¬ 
pathy and understanding of the sorrows of tribal communities 
which had turned him from the profession of Law to that of 
an anthropologist. For he saw clearly that without a deep in¬ 
sight into the working of a people’s culture and thought-system 
we were more likely to do them harm than good. 

In the last years of his life, Roy realized one thing more. 
In his earlier studies during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, he had undoubtedly broken new ground by enlisting 
the services of History in an appreciation of a people’s culture 
—a point of view to which the followers of the Functional 
School of anthropology turned long afterwards. But Roy rea¬ 
lized that he had perhaps done something which was not quite 
justified. In describing the culture of a tribe like the Oraon, 
for instance, he had on the whole under-rated (though not 
overlooked) territorial or regional differentiations, and tried to 
present a composite picture of ‘Oraon culture’, which did not 
actually apply to any particular section of the tribe which lived 
as ‘a community’, and was separately identifiable either in 
space or in time. 

To this extent, he paid a homage to the Functional School 
by his confession to the present writer a few months before he 
passed away that if he were given the chance of living his life 
over again, he would disregard all the ethnographic accounts 
which he had written in the past. Instead, he would bury him¬ 
self in a single village or a small region, and study in micro¬ 
scopic detail how the life of the community was built up as 
well as its culture. This desire to engage in a new adventure 
of intensive, microscopic study was proof of his superb intel¬ 
lectual resilience. 

But one can hardly ignore the possibility of a microscopic 
study also leading one astray. A cytolo^t undoubtedly suc¬ 
ceeds in adding copiously to our knowledge; but cytology can¬ 
not wholly disregard the findings of anatomy or morphology. 
Just as Roy may have O'ver-stepped in his earlier writings in 
the direction of what is popularly known as idealism, so the 
Functionalist can also bring about his own undoing by an ex¬ 
cessive concern for what happens within the ‘cell’ itself. Roy 
was saved from idolatry by the encyclopaedic sweep of his in- 




tellect, and was able to appreciate both points of view even 
when he was destined no longer to put his new appreciation of 
modern anthropology into practice. But the story of his life 
should help us in avoiding idolatry at the other end, when we 
are likely to mislead ourselves by the belief that a study of 
human society’s cell-structure wDl offer us all the magical key 
necessary for an understanding of human civilization. 


NiRMAi. Kumar Bose 



PREFACE 


In the Preface to my earlier volume on The Omons of 
•Chotu-Nagpur, published in 1915, 1 promised to follow up that 
work by another volume in which the religious beliefs and 
socio-religious customs of the tribe would be dealt with in 
detail. During the twelve years that have elapsed since the 
publication of my etnlier work on the Oraops, I have continued 
my investigations into the religion and customs of this tribe. 
And a considerable portion of the results of those investigations 
is embodied in this book. Some of these results were from time 
to time published in the form of articles in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society and in Man in India, and 
they have been incorporated in this volume with modifications 
and additions made in the light of further researches. 

I desire to express ray gratitude to Colonel T. C. Hodson, 
M.A-., r.c.s., (Retd.) the distinguished successor of Dr. A. C. 
Haddon as Reader of Ethnology in the University of Cambridge, 
and the author of ‘Primitive Culture of India,’ and valuable 
monographs on ‘The Ndgd Tribes of Manipur’ and ‘The Mei- 
thies’, for the Introduction he has kindly written for this volume. 
I should also like to tender my sincere thanks to my esteemed 
friend Mr. P. C. Tallents, m.a., i.c.s., formerly Superintendent of 
Census Operations, Bihar and Orissa, for having kindly read 
through the last chapter of the book, partly in manuscript and 
partly in proof, and suggested some verbal alterations. 




INTRODUCTION 


Good wine needs no bush. A book on the Oraons by 
Sarat Chandra Roy needs no introduction. A book like this 
sane, clear, scientific, sympathetic, comprehensive is of prime 
importance to the student of anthropology, to the student of re¬ 
ligion and to the administrator who seeks or should seek to 
understand the forces which govern human activities, and it is 
full of charm and interest for the general reader who desires 
to know something at once accurate and intelligiWe of the 
Peoples of India. 

The student of anthropology soon learns that the secret of 
his science is “to see life steadily and to see it whole.” No 
belief exists in isolation. Every custom is but a part of a whole 
and neither the whole nor the parts can be justly appraised un¬ 
less, as here, their functions, their interdependence and their 
organic relations are made clear, arc recorded faithfully, are 
synthesised, are intelligently surveyed and explained. The nature 
of man, the nature of spiritual beings (is not man himself a 
spiritual being, at least in part?), the nature of Nature, of 
natural phenomena and natural processes, as viewed and un¬ 
derstood by the Oraons—as indeed by many another society— 
are of deepest interest and are faithfully presented here. 

We know that Religion in the abstract can and must be 
handled dispassionately—without prejudice or passion—and we 
are learning that—despite controversy and sectarianism—^Reli¬ 
gion in the concrete is “a mode of behaviour, a system of 
intellectual beliefs, and a system of feelings” help by and cur¬ 
rent among human beings who form a society, live in a definite 
part of the world and are therefore to be studied by constant 
reference to history, geography, social and economic conditions 
and to the universal facts of psychology. The Oraons live in a 
part of India which has its special characteristics and their 
views as to the nature of Nature, of the world in which and' 
by which they live and move and have their being, are based 
upon their experiences, personal and communal, of their pecu¬ 
liar- environment. 

They speak a language which belongs to the Dravidian 
family. They are settled among speakers of the Munda 
(Austro-Asiatic family) group of languages. They are in con- 
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stant contact with Hindu and Hindiiised groups. There are 
features in their intellectual beliefs, their traditional beliefs, 
their tacitly assumed and unquestioned beliefs, which—apart 
from resemblances due to the common elements of the univer¬ 
sal pattern—arc unmistakably borrowed from their Munda or 
Hindu neighbours. We must endeavour to know why this 
feature and not another was selected for adoption, and whether 
or in what direction the features so selected have been modified 
and adapted. In our quest for this knowledge we shall find 
precious aid in this book. 

Not without wisdom has the author reserved for the end 
an examination of modern conditions and disclosed the constant 
activities of the people. We demand to know how far indivi¬ 
duality or personality are creative forces in the evolution or 
transformation of religion and of social life in general. Religion 
is a personal thing : it is a social thing, for man is a social 
animal. We cannot escape from society. We must not deny 
individuality. The pattern allows a wide range of variation. 
Fortunately, as in other sciences, the variations attributable to 
individuality adjust themselves when masses are under scrutiny. 
It is thus permissible to deal with these problems of belief and 
behaviour since the constraints of social conditions—which are 
notably rigorous in communities like the Oraons — are always 
operative in the direction of conformity. 

The distinguished author—^versed in modern anthropologi¬ 
cal science, to which he has contributed so much—finds himself 
in accord with Professor Malinowski in his general attitudes 
towards Religion, Magic and Science and supports his views 
with many notable facts. It is probable that we are but flog¬ 
ging a dead horse when we emphasise the importance of the 
practical knowledge possessed by the Lower Culture. To label 
them as prelogical, mystical, unreal, is to libel them. Their 
mental mechanism is of the same order as our own. The Oraons 
have pushed their schemes of classification of ‘spiritual beings’ 
as far as the sternest systematist could desire. Much of the 
• trouble that has been experienced by students of primitive men¬ 
tality is due to the use of terminology in translation without 
any attempt to secure accurate correspondence not only bet¬ 
ween the most restricted meaning of the terms but also between 
the different connotations attached thereto. Our own terms,— 
soul, spirit, and the ’isms—^which plague the student, are vague 
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enough but when used to convey the meaning of other societies 
are seriously misleading. 

Especial importance attaches to the notable corrections of 
fact and interpretation which earlier authorities have perpetrated. 
There are perhaps matters where a' modern investigator finds 
great, even startling differences between the data recorded forty 
or fifty years ago and those which his improved technique 
enables him to discern to-day. In part these very differences 
afford a measure both of the direction and of the extent of 
the developments in this period. What was, is not. What is, 
is not what will be. 

In these pages light is thrown on many problems of age¬ 
long interest and I will not inflict further discussion upon the 
reader because it is my proud duty, as it is my sincere pleasure, 
to proclaim myself among those who have always derived great 
advantage from the learning and ability of this modest and 
accomplished scholar whose disinterested and persistent labours 
for the advancement of science merit high and early recogni¬ 
tion. Read his book carefully, mark its sincerity and sym¬ 
pathetic intelligence and you will learn from it the wisdom of 
serene tolerance. 

T. C. Hodson, 

Reader in Ethnology in the 

July, 1928. University of Cambridge. 
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Chapter I 


RELIGION. MAGIC AND SCIENCE 

The system of belief and practice, doctrine and behaviour, 
which generations of Oraon society have gradually evolved and 
organized to face the unknown supernatural world and restore 
confidence to the mind of the community and the individual 
when it is shaken by crises and dangers, may be studied sepa¬ 
rately in its two aspects of Religion proper and Magic, although, 
as among other primitive tribes, the two are not unoften com¬ 
bined in actual Oraon practice. 

' The Oraon recognises a Supreme Deity symbolised by the 
Sun, superior and inferior nature-spirits and potentially bene¬ 
ficent ancestor-spirits and maleficent spirits of certain dead 
human beings, besides beneficent and maleficent impersonal 
powers and forces. Totemism has almost lost its religious as¬ 
pect among the Oraons, and shamanism is involved in the 
Oraon’s Magic rather than in his Religion proper. And the 
Oraon’s present religion may be described as a system of animism 
or rather spiritism set on a background of a still more primitive 
and vague soul or spirit is not <itoi- 

minated from the body or object it inhabits and an impersonal 
magic force of the nature of ‘mana’ is attributed not merely to 
certain living beings and certain objects of external nature but 
also to some objects of human art. 

Generally speaking, the Oraon’s ideas and doctrines con¬ 
cerning chiefly what he now regards as the more important 
persdttal powers and beings of the supernatural world and his 
ways of dealing with themi or rather entering into relations with 
them constitute his Religion proper and his ideas about and 
methods of dealing with, or rather dodging, controlling or pres¬ 
sing into service the innumerable supernatural impersonal forces 
and energies that confront him at almost every step constitute 
his Magic. In fact, this Magic is rather pseudo-Science than 
Religion. 

In religion proper, the attitude of Oraon society, as that 
of other primitive societies, towards the supernatural is one of 
reverential fear in the presence of certain mysterious super- 
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natural powers and beings, and dependance on and conciliation 
and propitiation of and prayerful submission to them, and the 
result expected is averting the ill-will and securing the good will 
of the supernatural beings, and good luck to man in crops and 
cattle, health and progeny. Although it appears that originally 
none of the Oraon spirits was regarded as beneficent, contact 
with higher culture has since helped in investing a few of them 
with a beneficent or rather potentially beneficent nature. 

The concept of personality that to some extent distinguishes 
the beings which are the objects of Or5,on religious ritual from 
the forces dealt with by Oraon Magic, is, however, often fluid 
and vague. No images of the deities and spirits arc made. But 
the more important deities and i^pirits are sometimes visualised 
by individual Oraons in the shape of human beings or animals. 
Thus, the principal village-deity Chala Pachcho or Sami Burhia 
invariably appears in the shape of an old woman with matted 
locks of snow-white hair. Some of the spirits, however, such 
as Chandi, the goddess of hunting and war. are remarkable for 
shape-shifting which is indeed a characteristic of most of the 
spirits and deities of the Orion pantheon. Except Chala Pachcho 
and Devi Mai to whom both personality as well as a more or 
less definite formi and individuality are ascribed, the other spirits, 
though endowed with personality, are, in fact, group-spirits of 
which there are more than one belonging to the same class and 
bearing the same or similar attributes and characteristics. 

•• In Magic, the attitude of the Orton is rUainly one of de¬ 
fiance of and control and domination over impersonal mysterious 
powers, and the result intended is the expulsion of evil or com¬ 
pulsion of natural or supernatural forces and powers in the • 
production of desired favourable conditions or results such as 
good weather or ram. • 

» Oraon religion, like similar other religions, is primarily con¬ 
cerned with ancestral and certain other disembodied souls, and 
Nature spirits and deities. The rites employed to establish har¬ 
monious relations with them are mainly supplications and 
prayers, offerings and sacrifices, and the ceremonial sharing of 
sacrificial food besides certain special observances and taboos. 
Oraon Magic, as I have said, is primarily concerned with mys¬ 
terious impersonal forces and powers residing mostly in natural 
or artificial objects, and the instruments employed in deaMhg 
ivith them are principally charms and spells, adjurations and 
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incantations as also certain traditional observances and taboos. 
The help of beneficent personal spirits or rather of the Supreme 
Spirit is also sought to control these impersonal powers or forces. 
Whereas Oraon magical rites are all performed only as mieans to 
definite practical ends, Oraon religious rites, though mainly con¬ 
cerned with the immediate practical interests of life, are really 
ends in themselves and hallow and consecrate everything they 
touch,—food, sex, life and death,—and stimulate emotion beyond 
mere response to practical needs. ^ 

The Oraon does not, however, attribute all the phenomena 
of Nature and all the good and ills of life to spiritual agencies— 
to personal spirits, ghosts and deities or to mysterious imper¬ 
sonal forces and powers. He recognizes that natural causes and 
conditions as well as human effort and human industry may 
ordinarily produce definite desired results. As the result of 
generations of observation of the processes of nature and through 
elementary reasoning based on such observation, this tribe, like 
other tribes on a similar level of culture, has accumulated a store 
of working knowledge concerning the effects of certain elemen¬ 
tary mechanical processes, the apparent movements and functions 
of some of the heavenly bodies, the habits and haunts of animals 
and birds, the properties of plants, fruits and flowers, barks and 
roots, the nature and qualities of different kinds of soil and the 
variations of the w©ath». Tins modest lore constitutes the 
Oraon’s rudimentary science. And the Oraon generally counts 
upon the regular and uniform action of such natural laws or 
sequences as tribal observation for countless generations has 
succeeded in ascertaining. 

But experience has also driven home to the Oraon’s mind 
^the inconvenient truth that expectations based on such natural 
laws as he knows are apt to be mysteriously frustrated at times 
through unseen adverse forces, and that, as if by way of partial 
recompense, unexpected and unaccountable turns of good for¬ 
tune, too, may once in a way come to him through similar unseen 
favourable influences and agencies. In order to avert any un¬ 
foreseen untoward contingencies or to neutralise their iU-eflects 
when they actually occur, the Oraon knows no other expedient 
than recourse to magical practices or religious rites or to both. 
Thus, the Oraon’s Magic begins where his positive Science ends, 
or rather his Magic supplements and forms part of his Science. 
And Religion supplements and subordinates, but does not actually 
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supplant his Magic. Whereas his science satisfies his intellectual 
need and his magic his practical needs, his religion is meant 
primarily to satisfy a psychic need. 

Although the Oraon is cognisant of the natural causes of 
growth and is fully alive to the value of work and industry, he 
does not wait to seek the aid of religion and magic till his indi¬ 
vidual or tribal exertions fail and known natural laws appear to 
miscarry. By way of precaution, he has come to employ magical 
and religious rites in conjunction with his normal activities of 
hunting, fishing and agriculture, in order that the course of such 
activities may run smooth, and the desired goal may be duly 
attained without a hitch. He recognizes and appreciates both 
the natural and the supernatural forces and agencies shaping 
human destiny and seeks to utilize them both for his benefit 
according to his lights. 

Although magic is not unoften found in combination with 
the Oraon’s religion, the two never fuse, and the ministers of 
Oraon religion are generally different from those of Oraon 
magic. Whereas religion among the Oraons, as among other 
primitive tribes, is essentially the business of the community, 
magic is ordinarily the business of the specialist. The com¬ 
munity, as a whole, represented by the Panch or village-elders, 
constitute, in theory, the priesthood for the propitiation of the 
general deities and spirits of the Oraon pantheon, although, in 
pias^e, only <me or othft of the elders of the village or of the 
dan, who is profeaeat in the ritual, conducts the sacrificial rites 
in the presence of the Panch. The head of each Oraon clan 
and the elders of each Oraon family are responsible for the 
propitiation of the clan or family spirits respectively, and any 
capable member of the clan or the family, as the case may be, 
may conduct the sacrificial ceremonies to propitiate them. It 
is only in respect of the village deities that a special priest or 
priests have come to be appointed or elected by the Oraon vil¬ 
lage community as their representatives to offer sacrifices and 
otherwise propitiate and placate such deities and spirits. - 

: , The Village-Priest and his Assistants 

The priests who are entrusted with the periodical propitia¬ 
tion of the vilisLge deities of the Oraons ato > qalled Pllhans 
(Oraon, IVaigdi) •‘•and, in some villages, Baigas, and have genet- 
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ally one or more assistants. They are really representatives or 
mouth-pieces of the community, and at the propitiation or puja 
of the village deities and spirits, the village community or, at 
any rate, representative people of the village are generally pre¬ 
sent, and the propitiation or worship is really congregational. 
“The principal, and, in many villages, the only, assistant of the 
village Pahan is the Panbhara, who is also called the Pujar or 
Tahalu in some villages. Besides this functionary, there are 
in some villages another assistant of the Pahan called the Susari, 
(or in a very few villages the Murgi-pakoa). But, ordinarily 
the Panbhara, Pujar, Susari or Murgi-pakoa are all one and 
the same man.» 

These offices are in some villages hereditary, in others the 
incumbents are changed at stated intervals, generally once in 
three years, and their successors are selected by a supposed, 
supernatural process of election, or, as the Oraons put it, 
‘selected by the deities themselves.’ iThe Pahan performs the 
Puja or propitiation of the vElage-deities by offering sacrifices 
to them at the jhakra or sarna and other seats appointed for 
them.. The Pujar or Panbhara supplies the water necessary for 
the ceremonies and for cooking the sacrificial meat and other¬ 
wise assists the Pahan at the PujSs. In villages where there is 
a separate Susari, the latter cooks the sacrificial meat and other 
food for the feast that follows. In villages Where there Is a 
Pahan Khunt, but the post of the Pahan is not hereditary, the 
Pahanship does not ordinarily pass out of the Khunt. To this 
rule, too, exceptions are not unknown. But in these exceptional 
cases, if there are any Bhuinhars in the village, the Pahan must 
be selected from among the Bhuinhars and so, too, the Pahan’s 
a^ffitants must be Bhuinhars as well. Deviations from this rtie 
very rarely' occur. A bachelor is debarred from ©lection as 
Pahan. Each year at the end of the Sarhul festival in April, 
the ‘marriage’ of the Pahan with the Pahanain (Pahan’s wife) 
has to be celebrated at the Pahan’s house, in token, it is said, 
of the marriage of the Sun with the Earth, so that the Earth 
may fructify. Where the Pahan happens to be a Mdb'wer, the 
Pahan’s married son, if any, and his wife have to go through 
a similar ceremony. 

In villages where the office of the Pahan is not hereditary,- 
the method of electing a new Pahan is as follows^ ;^t^ 
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adult male villagers assemble at the Sama oa the full moon 
(15th) day of Magh, (January-February) and in a few villages 
(e.g. Tingria, thana Bero) in Aghan (December-January) 
bringing with them from the out-going Pahan’s house the Sarna 
sup or the winnowing busket upon which the Sarna deity or 
Chala Pachcho is believed to sit, and which has been the em¬ 
blem of the Pahan’s office and has been used at every Puja at 
the Sarna and .carefully and religiously kept hung up from a 
beam of a compartment in his house known as Chala kutti or 
compartment sacred to the Sarna spirit. They also bring along 
with them a sal (shorea robusta) pole split into two at one end 

and attached in the manner of a fork to this sup. The out¬ 

going Pahan also comes from his hodse to the Sama carrying 
a new sup on which he brings some arua rice from his 

own' house. A young bachelor, known to be particularly 

sensitive to supernatural influences, has his eyes blind-folded with a 
piece of cloth, and the old Sarna-sup is put into his hands. 
Each one present takes up a few grains of rice from the new 
sup, and throws the rice on the old slip, saying, “Do enter, O 
Chala Pachcho, the house of the man with whom thou art well 
pleased.” Now the blind-folded young man or Paichalabana, 
as he is styled proceeds to the village, holding one end of the 
sal pole, at the other or forked end of which the old Sarna-sup 
is attached. The out-going Pahan follows with the new sup, 
scattering: a few gyetins of rice along the road after every few 
Steps, and with a jug from which he goes on dropping water. 
Only three or four other men accompany them, the other vil¬ 
lagers waiting at the Sarna. The blind-folded boy is supposed 
to be led by the Sarna spirit seated on the mp to the house of 
the person to whom the deity takes a fancy. On arrival at the 
door of the house of such a person, the blind-folded young man 
places the old Sarna-sup at the threshold of his house. The 
person thus indicated, by the sup is recognised as the new 
Pahan. The party will then go back to the Sarna, the newly 
elected Pahan carrying his new sup and the Paichalabana car¬ 
rying the old Sarna-sup. 

Even in villages, where the Pahanship is hereditary, should 
the family of the Pahan be extinct or converted to Christianity 
or some other religion (such as Tana-ism) thereby necessitating 
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the election of a new Pahan, the above procedure has to be 
followed for the election of a Pahan.^ 

The same procedure is next followed to elect the Pahan’s 
assistant or assistants—^the Pujar or Panbhara or Tahalu or 
Susan. Every one present throws a few grains of rice from 
the new sup to the old saying, “Now Sarna Burhia, go and 
choose thy Susari or Pujar or Panbhara (as the case may be).” 

After selecting first the Pahan and next the Susari. or Pujar 
in the village, the villagers again go back to the Sarna, and the 
same procedure is again followed to elect the other assistant, 
if any, of the Pahan that may have to be appointed. The last 
time however, all the villagers present at the Sarna follow the 
Paichalahana into the village and do not wait at the Sarna. 

In some villages where there is a Mahadania spirit (literally, 
spirit receiving human sacrifice) to be described in the next 
chapter, a separate priest for the propitiation of that dread spirit 
is appointed. As this spirit appears to have been originally a 
deity of the Hindu landlords, the Mahadania Pahan holds his 
post by descent from the first Mahadania-Pahan appointed by 
the landlord of the village. The village Pahan enjoys during 
the term of his office some rent-free lands as his Pahahnai 
service lands, and similarly the Maliadania Pahan generally has 
some special service lands known as Mahadania khet. 

Temples 

The Oraons erect no temples except that in some villages, 
in imitation of Hindu practice, a small shed is erected for the 
Devi Mai or Mother-goddess who is apparently a deity borrowed 
from the Hindus. For the other principal village-deities of the 
Oraon pantheon, one or more sal groves, now in some villages 
dwindled down into one or more solitary trees, constitute their 
shrine. Stones are generally employed as symbols of the Oraon 
deities, originally probably nature-spirits, whereas wooden khuntas 

1. This would appear to be the only justification for the entry 
made against Pahanai lands indiscriminately in respect of all villages in 
the Bhflinhari Registers prepared by Government under Bengal Act 11 
of 1869 (Chota-Nagpur Tenures Act), to the effect that “the Pahan for 
the time being, duly elected according to the custom of the K61s 
(aboriginals), remains in possession of these lands.” Tliis entry has 
misled even the highest Courts. 
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or pegs (consisting of wom-away ploughs) with bits of iron-nailS 
pinned on top mark the seats of Orabn ghosts or human spirits 
to whom sacrifices are offered. Devi-mai is represented by small 
clay cones (generally seven in number) roughly resembling breasts 
of women. 


The Magician and his Training 

% Whereas the Naigas (Pahan) or priest of the village-deities 
must ordinarily belong to the aboriginal Pahan family, any Oraon 
Or non-Oraon who feels called to the profession by psychic 
temperament inducing a vision of the god Mahadco or some 
other god or spirit, may set haoisdf up as a Kiagat or SokhS. 
Any one who is attracted to the profession by love of gain may 
also go in for training in the necessary rites and penances, 
incantations and spells under some adept in the technique of 
the magic art and, in time, set himself up as a regular medecine- 
man variously known as Mati or Ojha or Deopfa. The Bhagat 
or Sokha finds out through his mediumistic powers the name of 
the witch or sorcerer who has set up some spirit or other to 
cause any sickness or other calamity and the sacrifices demanded 
by the spirit so set up. The Mati or Ojha or Deonra not only 
performs divination but also neutralises the ill effects of the ‘evil 
eye’ and exorcises spirits and conducts necessary sacrificial rites 
to subdue or plamte or expel them. In jdyiaig art, the 
fonmbr class of diviners depend on the exercise of their super- 
sensual vision for successful divination, the latter class combine 
with the practice of the vision the aid of a familiar spirit or 
shadhak bhut. 

All magic, is not, however, approved by the tribal conscience. 
The Oraon makes a clear distinction between beneficent or public 
magic and maleficent or private magic. In the practice of male¬ 
ficent or ‘Black’ Magic the aid of some familiar spirit is usually 
availed of to harm men or cattle. Such magicians as well as witches 
are feared, despised, shunned and when detected, persecuted and 
punished with heavy fine and sometimes with excommunication 
or, if possible, expulsion from the village. The ordinary magic- 
doctor, though feared, pulls on fairly well with the ccwnmunity, 
and his magic is regarded as useful so long as he does not seek 
to work evil magic by setting up some spirit to harm his fellOw- 
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men or their cattle. But anti-social magic is condemned by the 
tribal conscience and punished by the tribal code. 

% 

I 

Religion and. Morals 

The Oraon's standard of morality or, in other words, of 
what is good and what is bad in human conduct, is determined 
by custom and tradition. The elders of each Oraon village 
community and PSrha federation (composed of a group of 
villages) are the recognised custodians of such tribal custom 
and tradition. That standard, though mainly sub-conscious in 
origin, is known to have been materially influenced from time 
to time by individual Oraon elders of exceptional intelligence 
and force of character, and, much less frequently in the past but 
more often at the present day, by younger Oraons of intelligence 
and character and zeal for social or religious reform who have 
come in close contact with a higher culture, either Hindu or 
Christian or both. 

" The ideal of an Oraon’s life at present is to live on good 
terms with his tribe-fellows and with the gods and spirits, and 
to possess sufficient lands and crops and cattle and a large 
progeny of healthy male children, to be free from debts and to 
have enough to eat and drink, so that he may be care-free and 
full of life and spend his leisure in drinking and jollity, dancing 
and singing. The customary tribal code of morality requires 
the Oraon to avoid quarreling with or harming other tribe- 
fellows or seducing their wives, and to pay one’s debts. The 
traditional tribal code has come to recognize a divine sanction 
for moral conduct. * Dharmes, the Supreme Spirit, who sees aU 
that men do, and, as some say, knows all that men think is 
believed to be the guardian of morality, punishing all offences 
against customary morality with sickness, death, or other calamity. 
Besides reparation to the wronged tribe-fellow, tribal custom 
prescribes the Sacri&ce of a white cock or a white goat to 
Dharmes for expiation of certain offences against social laws. 
As for witchcraft and other forms of maleficent magic, the social 
sanction for such anti-social practices is at present expulsion 
from the community; but, not long ago, the offender had some¬ 
times to pay for such an offence with his or her life. Even if a 
person who has entered into a secret compact with some spirit 
fo secure prosperity to himself and cause harm to other people 
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and their cattle, escapes detection and punishment at the hands 
of man and prospers in life for a^time, it is an article of faith 
with the Oraon that such an anti-social wrong-doer is sure to 
come to an evil end through the agency of the very same spirit; 
for such a spirit is proverbially prone to take offence at the 
slightest suspicion of remissness or ne^ect on the part of its 
votary. The Oraon believes that it is in this life, and not in 
an after-life, that a man is visited with punishmeiit for his 
misdeeds; though in some cases, however, the sons may suffer 
for the sins of their parents. 

As I have shown in a previous work,“ the Oraon’s religion, 
which is essentially communal or tribal has helped to strengthen 
social unity and quickened the sense of social responsibility, 
and his concept of rightness is bound up with his social or tribal 
consciousness. As Oraon society has not risen from tribal 
consciousness to a world-consciousness, his concept of rightness 
is not concerned with the essential rightness of things. 



2. The OrSons oj Chota-Nagpur, Calcutta, 1915. 
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DEITIES, SPIRITS, AND OTHER SUPERNATURAL 
POWERS 

Although for purposes of scientific classification, the deities 
and spirits of the Oraon pantheon might be broadly divided into 
the two main classes of Nature Spirits and Human Spirits and 
each of these two classes might again be subdivided into Greater 
and Lesser or Superior and Inferior gods and spirits, we shall 
do well to begin with the Oraon’s own classification of super¬ 
natural powers. Of these the Oraon appears to recognize as 
many as ten different classes. 

The highest divinity recognised by the Oraon is Dharmes 
or the Supreme Being, the Creator of the Universe, who is 
placed in a class apart. 

Similarly the spirits of dead ancestors known as Pachba’lar 
(plural of ‘Pachbal’) are placed by the Oraon in a separate 
class by themselves. 

In a third class are placed the tutelary deities and spirits 
of an Oraon village. Some of these are regarded as Deotas 
or gods and the others as Bhuts or ghosts. To the former 
section belong Pat or Pat Raja, Chala Pachcho or Sarna Burhia 
and Devi Mai. To the latter section belong Darha and Desauli 
and in some villages, Duaria or Duarsini, and Mahadania. 
Besides these general villages-deities and spirits there are special 
spirits which are sacrificed to as village-spirits on some rock or 
tree in particular villages. Amcmg minor village spirits are 
BanSakti or Banjaribhut, Garhadhora-chatur-siman and Tusa- 
bhura. 

To a fourth class belong certain class spirits. These are 
Chandi, the spirit of hunting and war who is specially propitiated 
by young men, and the Achrael and Joda which are the special’ 
spirits worshipped by women. 

Next in importance to the village-spirits are the IChunf 
Bhuts or tutelary spirits of each diflferent branch or Khunt of 
the original founders of a village. These are not unoften spirits 
of dead persons. 

A sixth class of spirits is composed of the household spirits 
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Barnda and Chigrinad or Daha Chigri to which sacrifices are 
made on behalf of each separated family at least once in a 
generation. Pos Bai, Hankar Bai and Kitro Bai are said to be 
daughters of Barn^ and are among the minor spirits of this class. 

In a seventh class are grouped the spirits or rather mys¬ 
terious powers residing in -or connected with certaifl objects 
or symbols such as the Mandar Sala the JaM KhQpta, the 
Bairakh or village-flags, and certain other village emblems and 
totem-symbols, certain musical instruments such as a sword 
actually used in killing a human being, and some weird natural 
objects such as an abnormally gnarled bamboo-shoot or tree- 
root, or some weird-looking fantastic-shaped rock or a roaring 
cataract, or a very old holed tree in the hollow of which rain¬ 
water collects, somie suspicious-looking widespreading shady tree, 
or even a spot on the outskirts of a village or at a bend in a 
hill-pass, where according to tradition some notable hero came 
by his death and to which every passer-by must throw the tribute 
of a pebble or a tree-leaf or a clod of earth. 

An eighth class consists of the tramp or stray spirits 
(bhulas) such as Mua, Malech and Churel who are spirits of 
persons dying unnatural deaths, and the Sat-Bahini spirits who 
are spirits of water-falls. These spirits are not objects of worship 
nor receive sacrifices, but are mischievous spirits who have to be 
scared away or exorcised by the spirit-doctor. To the same class 
belong the Ba^out and Ulat-gdunrt 

' fn a different class are placed the familiar spirits or Bugii 
bhOts of individuals who secretly offer sacrifices to such spirits) 
for their own private ends. When, such ends are anti-social, asi 
is often the case, these Pugri-bhuts are connected with magic and 
witchcraft rather than with Religion proper. 

Finally, there are the forces of evil known as ‘najar gujar’ 
and ‘baibhak,’ which are quite distinct from gods and spirits. 
The QraOn stands in constant dread of the mysterious occult 
powers or forces residing in ‘the evil eye’ {najar) possessed by 
certain people or in the ‘evil mouth’ {bAibhak), that is to say, 
words of intentional or unintentional malice or envy, and, to a 
lesspr degree, in the ‘evil touch’ {cMvutjot alien tribes and castes 
and of persons of their own tribe when under ceremonial pollu¬ 
tion, and in other vague and indefinite evil powers, contact with 
which produce evil effects on health, cattle, crops, food and! 
drink. Some animals and reptiles are also believed by the Oftop 
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to possess the ‘evil eye’ and to be able to cause disease and 
death by a mere glance. 

The mysterious powers of this tenth and last class are not, 
indeed, directly connected with the Oraon’s religion, though the 
help of the gods or rather of the Supreme Spirit, is sought to 
neutralise the evil effects of these occult powers or forces. In¬ 
deed, tradition asserts that the earlier religion of the Oraons 
centred round the Supreme Spirit or the Spirit of Good, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, round the ‘evil eye’ and ‘the 
evil mouth’ as representing the spirit of evil. As a matter of 
fact, the ‘evU eye,’ and the ‘evil mouth,’ and the malice of a 
witch or sorcerer ate to this day of greater concern to the Orion 
than the gods and spirits. For, the mischief-mahing propensities 
of the latter are believed by the Oraon to be often roused into 
activity by some malicious suggestion or evil word and evil eye 
of a witch or sorcerer. 

Whereas a Munda attributes certain misfortunes to himself 
or his family or cattle to the direct action or malice of some 
spirit or other, the Oraon attributes similar trouble to the evil 
eye or evil word of some malicious witch or sorcerer which' 
either acts directly to the 'injury of men or cattle or has the 
effect of arousing some spirit to mischievous activity against 
.men or cattle. 

As I said elsewhere, “If a Mup# gets a sudden attadc of 
headache or griping in the stomach, or pain in the legs, or falls 
down in a fit of epilepsy, he at once concludes he must have 
come in collision with some invisible spirit,—that he must have 
trodden some spirit under his feet, or jostled against it while 
walldng or working on his fields or elsewhere. As a means of 
recoHciliatioa with the offended spirit, he scatters a littb pow¬ 
dered turmeric around himself. The Oraon, who suspects ma^c 
or witchcraft where the Munt^ scents a spirit, always takes 
particular steps to ward off the evil eye of witches or the mali¬ 
cious attentions of sorcerers. Such Oraons as know the proper 
spells, when going out on a journey, take up a handful of dust, 
mutter the bandhm spell over it and scatter the dust all aruofid 
his own body to fortify it against the evil eye, and the ‘ban’ or 
spiritual arrow-shot of the magician during the journey or dur¬ 
ing his stay outeide his village.”® In more serious trouble, the 

3. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XUV (1914), 
p. 329. 
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Mun^ at once concludes that some spirit has been offended by 
the neglect of his votary in offering the regular sacrifice at the 
appointed time, and has caused the trouble on its own initiative, 
and at once consults the spirit-doctor and arranges for the re¬ 
quired sacrifices. In similar trouble, the Oraon, on the other 
hand, at once goes to the witch-doctor to find out the name of 
the witch or sorcerer who has brought about the evil and then 
compels the witch or sorcerer to appease or provide the means 
to appease the spirit who has been put up to the mischief. 

I shall now proceed to give a more detailed account of each 
of these classes of supernatural beings and powers. 

I. Dharmes or the Supreme God 

The Oraons now name the Supreme Deity as Dharmes; 
but, the older name, still sometimes used, is Biri-Belas or the 
‘Sun-Lord,’ and the Sun is still sometimes referred to as the 
visible symbol if not actual representation, of Dharmes. Even 
now when the clouds are tinged with a reddish hue by the rising 
or setting sun, the Oraon says, ‘Dharmes khhotras’ or ‘God has 
cut himself (and thereby tinged the clouds with His 
blood). In this connection it is interesting to note> that 
the allied tribe of Malers or Sauria Paharias of the 
Santal Parganas, when referring to the death of any person 
say, ‘Bef pitia’ or ‘the Sun [God] : Iw assailed [hun-].’ 
and when referring to the prosperity of a than, say ‘Ber Chich- 
cha,’ ‘the Sun-(god) has given [him]’ although they no longer 
apply the name Ber or Beru or Bedo Gosai to the Supreme 
Spirit but designate Him as Ugjo-Gosai. Bero Gosai has now 
come to be regarded by the Malers as a separate Sun-God, 
though when Lieutenant Shaw^ prepared the first published 
account of the tribe in 1795, Bedo (lit, the Sun) was the name 
genially applied by the Maler to the Supreme Deity. The name 
‘Dharme’ or ‘Dharmes’ is unknown to the Malers. The Khonds, 
another Dravidian-speaking tribe, also designate the Creator as 
Bern Pennu, and the name Dharam Pennu is also known. 

, Now-a-days, the Oraon sometimes applies also the purely 
Hindu name of Bhagwan to the Supreme Spirit; and even in the 
Oraon story of the genesis of man and the spirits either (as in 

4. Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV. 
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some versions) the Hindu goddess Parvati, the consort of Siva, 
or (as in other versions) SIta, the wife of Ram Chandra—a re¬ 
puted incarnation of God,—is spoken of as the wife of Dharmes. 
The Rev. P. Dehon appears to have been misinformed when in 
his article on The Religion and Customs of the Ordons, he wrote, 
“When they use Dharmes the idea of God is entirely separated 
from the Sun, whilst while they use Bhagavan they naturally 
look to the Sun as the Kols do.”® It is true that in using the 
name ‘Dharmes,’ the Oraon now-a-days refers only to the 
Supreme Spirit and docs not ordinarily think of the Sun at all. 
but so also in using the Hindu name ‘Bhagwan,’ the Supreme 
Deity alone is meant and there is no reference whatever to the 
Sun. When the Sun is particularly meant, the term used by 
the Oraon is either 'Biri’ or ‘SQruj’ or ‘Suruj Bhagwan’ (the Sun 
God) but never simply ‘Bhagwan.’ 

The appropriate colour for Dharmes is white—the colour 
of the Sun; and the fowl or goat sacrificed to him must be 
of a white colour. And in offering prayers or sacrifices to 
Dharmes, the Oraon must turn his face to the east—in the 
direction of the rising Sun. I have often heard Oraon elders 
speaking of Dharmes as Biri Be’lSs or the Sun-king. So Colo¬ 
nel Dalton writes of the Orsons, that “like the Mundas, they 
acknowledge a Supreme God, adored as Dhaxme or Dharmesh, 
the Holy One, who is manifest in the Sun.”* 

Col. Dalton, however, was in error in attributing to the 
Oraon the idea that “Dharmes cannot and does not interfere, 
if the spirit of evil once fastens upon us,” and that, according 
to the Oraon, “it is therefore of no use to pray to Dharmesh 
or to offer sacrifices to him.”’ Nor was Dalton correct in 
supposing that “though acknowledged, recognised, and reverenced, 
he (Dharmes) is n^lected whilst the malignant spirits are adored.” 
True, the Oraon has no temple or sacred grove or other seat 
specially assigned to Dharmes nor has he any special season for 
offering sacrifies to Dharmes, but the Oraon offers the sacrifice 
of a white cock to Him' at every important feast such as the 
Sarhul and also when other helpers fail. Again, at every saacific&l 
ceremony, the Oraon offers a libation of a few drops of water 

5. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1906), Vol. I, p. 125. 

6. Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 256. 

7. ibid. 
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in the name of Dharmes and a libation of a few drops of liquoc 
to his ancestor-spirits or PSch-balaro, before libations of liquor 
and sacrifices of fowls or animals are offered to the particular 
spirit or spirits for whose propitiation the ceremony is specially 
meant. 

Finally, in extreme distress, when other deities or spirits 
fail him, the Oraon offers prayers and sacrifices to Dharmes as 
a last resource. 

The fact that Dharmes controls the other gods and spirits 
is particularly symbolised by the arrangement of the sacrifices 
at the principal Oraon religious festival known as the Sarhul. 
At this festival held at the village Sarna or sacred grove of Sal 
(Shorea robusta) trees, fowls are sacrificed under the main Sarna 
tree to each Orlion ddty and prindpal spirit as well as to 
Dharmes. Each fowl, before being offered up in sacrifice, is 
fed on a small handful of rice placed on the ground. These 
separate handfuls of rice are placed in a row, each in the name 
of a particular god (deota) or spirit, and at the head of the row, 
a little apart from the rest, is placed a handful of rice meant 
for the white cock to be sacrificed to Dharmes. This arrange¬ 
ment of the rice-grains, as several Oraon priests explained to 
me^ is meant to symbolise their belief that Dharmes wiU, when 
necessary, control, other spirits and see that they behave properly. 
When a white cock is offered in the name of Dharmes, the Oraon 
priest ptay^—A^jra Dhwme, Bdbd h&kdde, akkdm Min 

0 qmtlmke: EmMb kkgrm Meinn bi; rdnhtm b&M 

hekdie sdmrhdke. “Thou Dharmes art our Fathor. Whether we 
know or do not know (Le., whether through ignorance or neglet 
we fail to propitiate any particular spirit) do Thou restrain him 
-(i.e., the offended spirit). Our eyes do not see; Thy eyes see.” 

Just as the Sun sees all that goes on upon the earth and in 
the heavens, so Dharmes, it is believed, sees all that man. and 
the spirits d.O and, as some say, knows all that they think. And 
the Oraon has a notion that Dharmes punishes offences against 
customary morality. As an expiation for such an offence, the 
sacrifice of a white cock to Dharmes is considered indispensable. 

From all this it may not appear unreasonable to argue that 
Dharmes was, in origin, a Nature deity, and that the original 
anirimtistic conception and awe of the great luminary itself as a 
god may have been naturally followed in time by the conception 
and worship of a Supreme Spirit dwelling in and shining through 
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the luminary and reigning supreme over the earth, dispersing 
darkness and its terrors, purging sin and subduing all evil and 
bringing all blessings to the earth and its inhabitants. But at 
the present day, at any rate, the idea of God or the Supreme 
Spirit is to all intents and purposes separated in the Oraon’s 
mind from the great luminary of the day. And the Oraon thinks, 
and there appear to be good reasons to think with him, that God 
has been known to the tribe or revealed Himself to them from 
the very beginning of the creation of man, not as a deity but as 
the Deity. And it would appear more reasonable to hold that 
Dharmes is not the personification of an element of nature nor 
the personified power of society, nor the Chief of the host of 
spirits and ghosts that infest the world. The Oraon regards him 
as anterior to all, the Author and Preserver, Controller and 
Punisher of men, gods and spirits—of all that exists in the visible 
and the invisible universe. 

There is one fact in connection with the Oraon cult of 
Dharmes which may seem to be of particular significance. The 
only ceremony in which Dharmes alone is invoked and in which 
sacrifice is offered to Him alone is the Danda-Katta (tooth¬ 
breaking) or Bhelwa-phari (Bhelwa-twig splitting) ceremony 
referred to in the Oraon legend® of the genesis of the race. And 
at this ceremony the traditional Oraon story of the genesis is 
ceremonially recited by the officiant The sacrifice consists of an 
egg which is inserted in the forked end of a split bhelwu 
{semicarpus anacardium) twig and is, in the manner of imitative 
magic, broken with prayers to Dharmes for '‘breaking the evil 
eye and evil mouth” of evil-minded persons, wizards, witches and 
malicious spirits, “even as the egg is broken,” so that no harm 
may occur to the Oraon’s crops,—and health, plonty and pfos^ 
perity may attend him and his family. This ceremony of egg¬ 
breaking is also performed but without the recitation of the ^ 
legend, on the occasion of the chhatjxi or purification ceremony 
on the eighth day after the birth of a child and again in connec¬ 
tion with a marriage ceremony, and also after the cremation of 
a dead Oraon. From the traditional Oraon legend of the origin 
of man and his institutions we learn that this magical ceremony 
of Dan^-Katta was the original method of the Oraon’s approach 
to supernatural powers for security from evil. Oraon tradition 

8. See The Oraons of Chota Nagpur, Appendix. : v 

ORC—2 
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asserts , that this ceremony was prescribed by Dharmes Himself 
and adopted by the Oraons when their crops were first injured 
by beasts and other pests. 

Tradition asserts that the more primitive belief of the Oraons 
centred round Dharmes as the Spirit of Good, and the ‘evil eye’ 
(mjar) and the ‘evil mouth’ (bai bhak) representing the spirit 
of evil. The cult of deities and spirits and the propitiatory or 
religious ceremonies connected with them are said in the Oraon 
legend of genesis to have been instituted afterwards when the 
intense heat from the ftirnaces of the iron-smelting Asurs began 
to scorch up everything green. According to the legend it was 
not till Dharmes in the garb of a magician killed the males of the 
iron-smelting tribe of Asurs by a trick and their widowed females 
implored Him to provide them with means of subsistence that He 
Ordained that they should inhabit the earth as spirits and live 
on such sacrifices and offerings as the children of man might 
make to them. 

It is interesting to note that the second part of the Oraon 
legend of the genesis, which refers to the cult of spirits, is 
common also to the Mun^s of Chota Nagpur, and whereas the 
peculiarly Oraon ceremony of Dan^-Katta, in which Dharmes 
is the only Deity appealed to, is presided over by the Oraon 
Panch, representing the whole Oraon village community, the 
propitiation of the village gods and spirits is the function of the 
village priest or Pah^ (Oraon, Njoigas); and in an Oraon village 
in which there still live one or more families of the old Munda 
settlers the Pahan or village priest is generally a Munda by birth. 
The reason assig;ned for this by the Oraon is that the Mundas 
being the earliest settlers on the Chola-Nagpur plateau have 
better knowledge of the deities and spirits of the land and of the 
proper Jmethods of propitiating them. It is not surpMslEig, 
therefore, that some or most of the village gods and spirits of 
the Oraon pantheon are apparently borrowed from' the Munfe, 
and a few are borrowed even from their Hindu neighbours, or 
perhaps both the Oraons and the Mun^s borrowed some of their 
deities and spirits from the same source or sources. As we 
proceed we shall discuss the respective sources from which the 
conception of, the different classes of deities and spirits of the 
Oraons may have b^n derived. 
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II. The Pach-Balar or Ancestor-Spirits 

The Oraon’s belief in ancestor-spirits appears to be the 
natural outcome of his conception of the human soul, although 
the belief in. their beneficent nature is of later growth due to 
contact with other cultures. The Oraon conceives of the human 
soul as the shadowy counterpart or double of the physical body 
of the individual, and this shadowy double is believed to carry 
with it the vital principle. The soul, it is believed, temporarily 
leaves the body daily or rather nightly during the hours of sleep 
and occasionally in sickness, trances and similar conditions. 

To the Oraon his dreams are realities. What the Oraon re¬ 
members as dreams are, he believes, what his soul actually saw, 
heard and did when it went out of the body during sleep or 
sickness and visited places far and near,—^usually places which 
it had lately visited in the flesh but sometimes also new and 
unfamiliar places. It is because the soul leaves the body in 
sleep that an Oraon avoids waking a sleeping man all on a sud¬ 
den; he will call himi several times by name, thereby allowing 
the wandering soul time to return into the body. 

Although the Oraon does not appear to adopt any specific 
measures to bring back the wandering soul of a sick man and 
re^ri it to its body or to prevent the departure of the soul by 
such devices as stopping up the vetrious exits Of the body in 
sickness and similar other conditions, there is one class of cases 
in which he seeks,to seize and destroy the wandering soul in order 
that the person, being thus deprived of his soul, may die. This 
he does in the case of what he calls a chor-dewa or the thievish 
spirit of a wizard or witch. Whereas ordinary human souls 
leave ^ body involuntarily in sleep and death, and wander ^OUt 
invisible like the wind, the soul of a wizard or witch may leave 
the body at will and go wherever it chooses in a material shape 
as a chor-dewd or thievish spirit. The material shape usually 
assumed by a chor-dewd with a view to escaping detection is 
that of a black cat or of a human pigmy not higher than a tn^’si 
thumb. In this shape, the soul of a wizard or witch eSeets Its 
mischievous designs of causing fatal sickness to sleeping per¬ 
sons by biting off the ends of their hair, of licking up the saliva 
trickling down the corners of their mouths. Or by nibbling at the 
dead skin on the soles of their feet. The Chor-dewd is also be¬ 
lieved to eat the boiled rice which the Oraon puts by for the 
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morning meal; and to prevent this, the Oraon housewife some¬ 
times places a bit of charcoal over this rice to scare it away. 
When this night-hag is detected in its assumed shape going about 
its mischievous errand, the Oraon, it is said, at once falls upon it 
and either seriously wounds it or kills it, and the physical body 
of the chor-dewa is, it is believed, sure to be found lying similarly 
wounded or dead at home. 

As for the ordinary Oraon, the Supreme God—Dharmes. 
—it is believed, protects his soul from harm when it leaves tlie 
body in sleep or sickness and wanders aimlessly about. And 
at times, the ancestor-spirits of an Oraon guard his soul while 
it thus wanders about in sleep or sickness. Thus, Charra Orton 
of village Sakra, an old. man of se*v©nty, gave in© a ^vid di^!^ 
tion of one of the excursions of his soul during the sleep of the 
body in the course of which his soul strayed to the confines of 
what appeared to him (his soul) to be a populous and prosperous 
village and was in fact the under-ground settlement of the dead 
forefathers of his own hamlet. On the borders of the settlement, 
he (his soul) met a hoary-headed old man sitting on a low stool 
(muchia). As soon as the latter saw him he forbade Charra on 
pain of death to enter the settlement and called out to a young 
man whom he ordered to conduct him back to his body. Charra 
firmly believes that if he had not been thus sent away but had 
actually entered the settlement and met his own dead ancestors 
and near and dear relatives, his vfeit would, have been unduly 
prolonged so as to render difficult his timely return to his physical 
body and thus to cause his death. 

Again, the Oraons of our days believe that the spirits of 
their deceased fathers or grandfathers often come to attend the 
sick-beds of their living sons and grandsons, and many an Oraon 
has told me with circumstantial details how in severe illness while 
the body lay in a state of physical insensibility or sleep they 
perceived their deceased relatives patiently seated by their bed¬ 
side guarding their sick-rooms against the intrusion of mischiev¬ 
ous spirits. An old Oraon told me that once during an attack 
•of fever, he saw two of his dead ancestors entering his hut, one 
of, them carrying a stick in his right hand and a small basket 
(mchud) ip his left hand, but that as soon as he called out, “Who 
are you” the spirits vasished into thin mr. 

When an Oraon who is ill shows no signs of improvement, 
he or his relatives call upon their ancestor-spirits; complain of 
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their apparent indifference and pray as follows,— “Khekhel kia 
Pachbdlar radar; Kuk. mdia Dharmes rddas. Emdn erdar kd 
maid ? Emhdi ndri chepan hodrki kdld. Mdl bhujhdrdctr ? Emdn 
eo, sddhor ?” “Underneath this earth you ancestor-spirits dwell, 
las] overhead dwells Dharmes. Do you see us or not? Do 
remove our illness (lit., our fever-rain taking away go). Do you 
not understand ? How long will you torment us (i.e., leave us 
in such torment) ?” 

The soul of a deceased Oraon is believed to enter into the 
community of the Pach-ba’lar or ancestor-spirits on the annual 
Koha Benja (great marriage) or Harbora (bone-drowning) day 
when the bones of all th© Oraons of a clan who have died in 
the course of the year are ceremonially drowned or de¬ 
posited in the clan ossuary or Kundi. Until this admission into 
the community of its dead ancestors, a recently departed soul 
sometimes seeks the company of its living relatives. But such 
visits, it is said, cannot last long. Many are the stories I have 
heard from my Oraon friends of the recently dead appearing 
apparently in flesh before their living relatives in their waking 
hours. Thus, to cite one instance, a middle-aged Oraon of the 
name of Bowna narrated to me the following story of his own 
personal experience : One winter morning his mother’s cousin- 
brother living in a village only a few miles from his own came 
to Bowna’s house and accosted Bowna’s father Sufcca, saying,t— 
“So, Bhatu (brother-in-law), you are building a new hut!” 
Sukra who was then actually engaged in constructing a new 
hut asked the guest to be seated, and, according to customary 
rules of hospitality, Bowna took charge of his guest’s stick and 
and gave him some tobacco-powder and lime to chew. After 
some conversation, Bowna’s mother handed a yam and a knife 
to her cousin and asked him to peel the yami, which she wanted 
to cook for hini. The guest took the yam, peeled it and cut 
it up into slices. He then went out of the house on the pretext 
of having, to answer a call of nature. An hour and more passed 
by, but still the guest did not return. So Bowna and his father 
became anxious, went out of the house and looked about, for 
their guest in all directions but no trace of him could be found. 
They then returned home and Bowna went in to see if hia 
uncle’s stick was left in the lumber-room where he had kept it 
over a bundle of rice. To his astonishment he found that the 
stick too was missing. That afternoon Bowna’s mother had to 
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go to a market at some neighbouring village, and on meeting 
there the elder brother of her morning’s guest narrated to him 
the strange conduct of his younger brother. On this the elder 
brother exclaimed, “How was that ? He died yesterday!” All 
present there at once concluded that it was the soul of the 
deceased which was moving about seeking the company of its 
living friends and relatives. 

Until the annual Harbofa ceremony the corpse either re¬ 
mains buried in the village burial-ground (nman) or, if death 
has taken place before the rains, is cremated and the bones 
temporarily buried in the hari land attached to the house of the 
deceased or sometimes inside an extra hut. On the annual 
harbora day following the death, before the bones are carried 
to the kuBi# of the dan to be finaBy deposited there, dther a 
fowl Or, as in the case of an old and well-to-do Oraon, a pig is 
sacrificed and its blood ceremonially dropped into a small pit 
dug in the yard in front of the deceased’s hut; and the spirits 
of the dead ancestors of the clan are invoked by a Panch (an 
elder of the clan) who prays ,*—“Phma l(namea) go^orgahi 
pachcho pachgi khekhel km radar; isin hu (or, if tl^e deceased be 
a female, idin hu) sange ndrtke.” “O! male and female ances¬ 
tors (lit, old men and women) of such-and-such (names) clan, 
you are [dwelling] under the earth; do you also take him (or, 
her) into your company.” Thenceforth the departed soul takes 
its place among the ancestor-spirits of the dan. Souls of all 
deceased persons of either sex except tlKise of infants whose ears 
have not been perforated, pregnant women, and women dying 
in childbirth whose child has not survived, as well as persons 
bitten to death by a tiger from whom the tiger-spirit or baghout 
has not been ceremonially driven away or persons dying of 
small-pox whose bones have not been taken out after the pro¬ 
visional burial of six months or more and reburied in the Kundi, 
are thus ceremonially admitted to the community of the Pach- 
balar. 

Although the spirits of deceased members of a clan live 
in an underground settlement of their own near their village 
^C^^ndi, they are still regarded as forming one family or clan- 
grOUp with their living descendants and kinsmen whose welfare 
is now their special concern. They sometimes appear and speak 
to their living relatives in their dreams, watch over them in their 
sickness, and often foil the attempts of other spirits to do ttiem 
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harm. A few years ago the young daughter of one of my Orion 
servants just returned from her husband’s place became subject 
to hysterical fits. Her parents called in a mati or spirit-doctor 
for her treatment. And with the help of his art, the mati dis¬ 
covered that when the girl was coming from her husband’s house 
to her parents, a bhut (mischievous spirit) of her husband’s 
village followed her and would have by them made an end of 
her had not the Pachbalar of her father’s family foiled the efforts 
of the other spirit. The ancestor-spirits are believed to be able 
to transform themselves at will into any shape they choose, and 
go wherever they will, fleet as air. 

In the case of a serious illness in the family, a vow is some¬ 
times taken to offer, on recovery, a grey (kasri) fowl to the 
ancestor-spirits. On the evening of the annual Harbora cere- 
i mony food is laid out near the kundi on leaf-plates and in leaf- 

■: . cups by their descendants for the newly dead, and for the other 

: Pach-balar. And it is believed that the shades of the departed 

Oraons of each clan come out of their underground settlements 
at night to partake of the food provided by their descendants 
•; and relatives. 

; : Although except the annual Harbora ceremony (a kind of 

‘All Souls’ Feast’) there is no special religious festival at which 
; offerings or sacrifices are made solely to the ancestor-spirits, those 

|(! spirits are invoked and offoin^ are iriade to thesm by their 

h', living relations at every feast and on every suitable occasion. 

Thus at the Sarhul, the Karma, and the Flmgua festivals, the 
'y first loaves of rice-flour bread made at most Oraon houses are 

t: broken into pieces and offered to the Pdch-ba’far spirits of the 

r family by name—so far as their names^are remembered. At the 

I Jitid festival, rke-gruel is similarly offered to them on six l©af- 

I plates, two for the spirits of dead ancestors and ancesfifesseS 

3' (Pdchcho Pdchgi or burhd bur^i), two for the spirits of dead 

1 children, one for the spirits of deceased daughters of the family, 

and one for the remaining deceased members of the clan. And 
I at the two Nawdkhdni festivals of the year-^nce in the month 

y of Sawan (July-August') when the new gondii (Panicum mttiare) 

is first ceremonially eaten and again in Bhado or Aswih (August- 
September) when the new gord (upland) rice is first ceremonially 
eaten,—a little of the gondii or gord rice, as the case may be, 
I' besides boiled rice and vegetables, has first to be similarly offered 

] to the ancestor-spirits before their living relatives proceed to par- 
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take of them. The 'NawakMni is, in fact, a festival in honour 
of the Pdch-bd’ldr. 

Again, at every meal throughout the year the orthodox 
Oraon, before he takes up the first morsel of food, puts down 
a few grains of rice from his plate and drops a little vegetable 
or other curry on the ground for his ancestor-spirits, without, 
however, invoking them by name. On being asked why this 
is done, the reply generally g^ven is that their forefathers have 
always done the same. But the more ‘well-informed’ Oraons 
explain this as a token of gratitude to their ancestor-spirits who, 
they say, have been providing food and clothing for their descen¬ 
dants and thus enabling them to continue their line. 

Finally, orthodoxy requires that not only should an offering 
of at least a few drops of water be made to the Pdch-hd’ldr at 
every pujd or sacrifice and at every auspicious ceremony, such 
as a birth or a marriage, but whenever an Oriaon happens to 
mention the name of any of his deceased ancestors, the offering 
erf a little water should be made to the spirit of such ancestor, 
for it may turn up unobserved in response to the call. 

The Oraon does not, like his Munda neighbour permanently 
install the spirits of his dead relatives as household deities with 
their seats in a comer of his own hut, but only temporarily 
accommodates them in his compound until the annual hdrbdrd 
ceremony following their death, when they are reunited to the 
shades of their predeceased relatives. 

The Rev. P, Etehop in Ifis already referred to has 

stated that, according to the Oraon, “a dead man has two shades, 
the heavy one that goes to markhu or the heaven of the Oraons, 
and the other one that remains among them.” But all the in¬ 
quiries on the point that 1 have made among the unsophisticated 
Oraons of Chdta-Nagpur proper for over twenty-five years go 
to show that the Oraon has no idea of a heaven up above where 
the soul goes after death. Merkhd (not ‘Markha’) is the Oraon 
term for the sky, and the Oraon appears to have no notion of a 
heaven or a hell in the theological sense. The blessed abode 
of the souls of the duly cremated dead is not in ‘heaven’ or 
the sky but under the earth. Nor does the Oraon appear to 
have any definite notion of a man having ‘two shades.’ The 
nearest approach to such an idea that I could find in the minds 

’ 9. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol. L P- 135. 
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of some comparatively more intelligent Oraons was the vague 
distinction that they made between the jia or physical life and 
ekh or shade or soul. Whereas of the jid or physical life of a 
dead man they would say, “it has passed away like the wind, 
and gone we don’t know where” (tdkd mdnjd, eksdnu urkhdki 
kerd), with regiard to the spirit or soul all Oraons agree in 
saying that it becomes one of the Pdchbd’ldr, and that these 
reside under the earth {khekhel kid radar). Perhaps the inform¬ 
ant of the Rev. P. Dehon was one of his Orion converts whose 
account of the matter was coloured by his own Biblical notions. 
Or, more probably, his informant’s idea of two souls may have 
been due to Hindu influence which is comparatively very strong 
among the Oraons of the Palamau district where Father Dehon 
lived and worked as a Missionary and gathered his informa¬ 
tion. And, as a matter of fact, the following story that was 
related'to me by an Orion of the Palimau district shows how 
Hindu ideas have there coloured the more genuine Orion ideas 
such as are still found in the Ranchi district. “Old Mihto 
Orion,” my informant (Brfii Orion of Palamau) said, “dbd 
in a year of epidemic, leaving four sons behind him. The 
sons carried their father’s corpse along the road by the side 
of the Devl-mdndd or the seat of the goddess Devi-Mdi and 
rested the bier in front of it for a while on their way to the 
,masdn or burial apd Cremation ground. At the Devhmdti^d, 
the bereaved sons and relatives set up a loud wailing and flung 
themselves on the ground in grief. In the meanwhile, the 
sipuhis or messengers of Dharmes came and carried away the 
soul of the dead man on an wooden litter (doli) towards 
‘heaven.’ When the heavenly messengers arrived at the banks 
of the river Baitarani (Hindu Styx), they placed the litter by 
the river-side. An old man gifted with second sight actually 
saw this and I have heard this from his lips. And that day a 
number of men died in the village of the deceased Mahto 
Oraon.” 

The Oraons of the Ranchi District or Chota-Nagpur pro¬ 
per, as I have said, do not appear to have any notion of fvW> 
souls, one going up to the sky above and the other remaining 
on the earth below; nor indeed do they appear to have any 
notion of a heaven up above where souls go after death. In 
fact, it is a common saying with the Oraons that “Khekel kid 
JPdchbdldr, merkhdnu Dharme,” “the ancestor-spirits dwell 
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underneath the ground and the Supreme Spirit in the sky.’* 
And I have been told by some Oraon school-boys that when 
they told their illiterate parents and other village-elders that 
Geography teaches them that down below (meaning, in the 
antipodes) there is a continent inhabited by human beings they 
expressed no surprise but merely corrected their school-going 
children by giving them the further information that there are 
villages just like their own in the nether regions below theit 
feet, but only the houses there are more substantial than those 
here on earth and that there are no zemindars (alien landlords) 
there but the biikris (manorial houses) and garhs (forts or 
palaces) are occupied by their own dead relatives. 

When an Oraon speaks of a ‘heavy shade’ or oththd ekh 
and a ‘light shade’ <» Hebbd ekh, ail that he really means isi 
that some living men—^those with ‘light shades’—are more sus¬ 
ceptible to supersensual influences, to dreams and visions of 
supernatural objects and beings, than those with ‘heavy shades.’ 
These expressions do not appear to have any particular refer¬ 
ence to the ‘shades’ of dead persons. And the Rev. P. Dehon 
was mistaken in thinking that the Chhain Bhitarna ceremony 
and what he called the Korman ceremony are respectively per¬ 
formed for two different ‘shades.’ He was further mistaken 
in supposing that the ‘light shade’ of a departed Oraon which 
is conducted back to its old house by the Chhain Bhitarna cere¬ 
mony finds in the house a pernaanent “resting place to remain 
.ftere ipeaceiM^ its old acflihaintanci^.*’ As a matter 

of fact, by the Chham BhUctrna or, to give it its proper Oraon 
name, the ekh-mankhnd ceremony, the shade of a deceased 
Oraon is brought back to his former house to remain there 
only as long as it is not admitted into the community of the 
Pdch-ba’lar by the ‘utur-khild’ ceremony—^the ceremony by 
which his relatives finally make over the soul or spirit of the 
dedd man to the community of those of his pre-deceased re¬ 
latives. 

Whereas the Mundas and other Munda-spealdng tribes 
install the spirits of the dead as household deities in a corner 
of their huts consecrated to them as the ading or bhitca-, the 
Oraon only gives a temporary accommodation to the souls of 
his dead relatives, and that usually not inside their huts but in 
a portion of the compound of the house, until the next hdrbdra 
. ceremony* when the spirit is sped home to its permanent habi- 
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tation under the earth (khekhel kia) near the kundi. It appears 
probable that the chhdin bhitarm ceremony has been borrowed 
by the Oraons from their Munda neighbours. Although such 
distantly allied tribes as the Khonds of Orissa and the Gonds 
of the Central Provinces appear to practise a similar ceremony 
of calling back the shades of the dead to their old homes— 
not improbably in imitation of their Munda-speaking neighbours 
such as the Savars in Orissa and the Korkus in the Central 
Provinces,—no analogous ceremony is known to the Sauria 
Pahajfias of the Santal Parganas who are the nearest kinsmen 
to the Oraons. 

As we shall see in our account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the Oraons, some of the rites and invocations in connec¬ 
tion with those ceremonies would appear to indicate that their 
original object was to keep the spirits of the dead out of harm’s 
way, to cut off all connection with them so as to avoid aE 
chance of their evil attentions being directed towards their 
living relatives. 

As a matter of fact, all departed souls would appear to 
have been originally conceived of as evil spirits,—all of thena, 
though regarded os ancestor-spirits (Pach-bd’Iar), were at one 
time regarded by the Oraons as mischievous spirits or msan 
bJmts as welL The present division of departed souls into 
beneficent ancestor-spirits composed’ solely of spirits of persohsi 
dying a natural death whose souls alone are now regarded asi 
Pach-bd’ldr and maleficent or evil spirits of the dead, consisting 
of such spirits as those of pregnant women or of women dying 
in childbirth who may become msan (or destructive) bhiits ,— 
this differentiation of the spirits of departed souls, would appear 
to be a later development of Oraon belief under the influecK^ 
as it seems, principally of the Mun^ cult of beneficent or poten¬ 
tially beneficent ancestor-spirits and, to some extent, also per¬ 
haps of the Hindu cult of the Pitns. 

With the Sauria Paharias of the Raj Mahal Hills who be¬ 
lieve that the souls of the dead live underground and sometimesi 
reappear above the earth in the shape of a Pori or wffl-O’-ffie- 
wisp and emit a grunting sound, the avowed object of their 
Pdo-te-kipaw erbe ceremony is to cut off the connection of 
spirits of the dead with the village of their living relatives. The 
Kaip erbu tndjie or the priest who officiates at the ceremony, 
offers fowls and liquor to the spirits of the dead on the bordemj 
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Of a Sauria Paharia village once a year and prays,—“From to¬ 
day do not enter our village.” The severed head of the fowl 
is left on the ground and the rest of its meat is roasted in fire 
and eaten on the spot by those present and no portion of the 
sacrifices may be taken hack to the village. Whenever the 
phenomenon of the ignis fatuus or will-o’-the-wisp is seen to 
appear, the Sauria Paharia imagines that some spirit of the 
dead is revisiting the earth and apprehends the occurrence of 
an epidemic in the village; and a hen’s egg is forthwith offered 
on behalf of the village on the route which the Pori spirit is 
likely to take in its approach to the village. The Pori spirit is 
represented as having its mouth and eyes on the back of the 
head and its feet also turned backwards. The apprehension of 
the paharia that the Pori spirit may cast its looks behind and 
turn its steps towards the village perhaps led to the conception 
of the Pori spirit with its eyes and feet turned backwards.^*’ 
In the utur-khila ceremony of the Oraons, this fear is expressed 
by the officiant of the ceremony in the words used in his address 
to the soul of the deceased, "Akku em ningm taidam chi’dam, 
em taram khann kuk birdrdn mka.” Now we are sending thee 
away. Now (i.e., henceforth) may [thy] eye [and] head turn 
thy way [and not ours].” 

Thus there appear to be good reasons to think that the 
conception of ancestor-spirits as beneficent deities is a later deve¬ 
lopment among the Oraons, facilitotedby contact with the MQru^ 
and with the Hindus just as the present Ofibtt custom of putting up 
stone memorials or pulkhis appears to have been developed through 
cultural contact with the Mundas, and the present Oraon cus¬ 
tom of throwing the charred bones of the dead into some stream 
or pool of water has been developed probably through contact 
with the Hindus. In some Oraon villages of the Ranchi thdna 
•(PoMce area) where the Oraons have adopted the language and 
many of the customs of the Mundas, the Munda custom of 
burying the bones under a flat stono slab has been adopted in 
toto. The word ‘kundi,’ it may be pointed out, appears to- be 
a corruption of the Sanskrit word ‘kundd’ (Hindi kui^d), mean¬ 
ing, a basin, hole or pit [containing water]. 

In a typical Oraon village, each Oraon clan ceremonially 

10, These data about the Sauria PSharias are from the author’s 
notes of his own field-work among the tribe. 
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puts up a long stone slab by the side of the kundi or pool or 
streafti of water into which pieces of the charred bones of the 
dead men of the clan are finally consigned. These stone-slabs 
known as Pulkhi stones stand as the visible symbols of the 
ancestor-spirits of each different clan, and, during the annual 
ceremony of the final disposal of the bones of the Oraons of a 
village who have died during the year, each pulkhi stone is 
washed and anointed with vermilion and oil by the women of 
the clan whose husbands’ dead ancestors arc represented by 
the stone. The women also paint ornamental figures on these 
pulkhi stones with rice-flour moistened in water. Meals of 
khichri or rice and pulse purboiled together are also laid out 
in leaf-plates in fi'ont of these pulkhi stones. Special pulkhis 
are similarly erected in memory of important personages, par¬ 
ticularly old Oraon partiarchs, on their own lands. Ceremonies 
connected with such pulkhi stones will be described in connec¬ 
tion with Oi"aon funeral customs. 

The ancestor-spirits are believed to reside under the earth 
near their cl&n-pulkhi at the kundi where the last remnants of 
their bones have been finally deposited. And even when a 
family migrates to a new village, the bones of the deceased 
members of the family are carried to and ceremonially disposed 
of in the kundi of the ancestral village by the side of their 
ancestral pulkhi stone. But when a family has long settled down 
in a new village, it may think of setting up a new pulkhi by the 
side of the kundi of the new village and thenceforth using this 
kundi as the place for the final disposal of its dead. This can 
only be done by an expensive ceremony. A customary payment 
of one rupee and a quarter is made to the Pmch of the adopted 
village for the license to set up a new pulkhi-ston.&. All tlw^ 
relatives of the old village are invited to the adopted vill¬ 
age, as also all the Oraons of the latter village. They are 
entertained with plenty of liquor and then all proceed to the 
kundi of the village. A stone slab, from about three to ten feet 
or more in length and from one and a half to about three feet in 
width, is carried to the side of the kiindi. Then the stone Mab 
is planted upright on the ground, a little apart from the pulkhi 
stones of the Bhuinhars of the village. The man on whose be¬ 
half it is set up lends a hand in the operation. He then sacrificesi 
a pig to his ancestOr-spirits. While he does so, one of the Pamhes 
addresses the spirits. The following was the address of the Punch 
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to the ancestor-spirits of an Oraon named Bella while the latter 
was setting up a new piil'khUstone in Ms adopted village :— 
“HMi inmntim chia lagdmt piina kiindi. Bellds-hil khindias; 
adighinim panchdrge sod rupeed chichchds; 'odighin dm chid- 
Idgdas Bellas. Inmntim enihdi Bellas gdhi kun^i mdnjd; isdnin 
urnii uM hudros; khdd-kharmh hormdr Isdrmn hu^tor. Isdnim 
kiindi khindias; Kaodd partd gusdn gdddin kundi khindias '’— 
“See (Jit., take) from to-day, we are providing [you] with a hew 
kiindi. Bella himself has purchased it. For this he has paid one 
rupee and a quarter to the Panch [of this village]. For this, Bella 
is offering sacrifice. From to-day ours (i.e., our kundi) is that 
of Bella’s [too]. To this place for all time he will enter (i.e., be 
admitted) ; all his family will enter here. [Even] here he has 
purchased Cthis] kiindi; in the stream near the Kaoda hill he has 
purchased [this] kiindi.” 

The man then sprinkles the blood of the sacrified pig on the 
new pulkhi stone. Then they all return to the house of the man 
on whose behalf the piilkhi stone has been set up. There the 
sacrificed pig is cooked, and the guests are all feasted with plenty 
of rice, pulse-soup, vegetables and the meat of the sacrificed pig. 
Now-a-days, such Oiaon families as have given up eating pork, 
sacrifice a goat. 

Ill—V illage Deities and Spirits 
(1) CHaLa PaCHCHS 

Aiflong the village deities and spirits to whom periodical 
sacrifices are offered by the Oraon village-priest or Khan on 
behalf of the village community, Chald Pdchcho or the ‘Old Lady 
of the Grove’ now ranks as the chief. She is also known as Scirnd 
Bur hid or Jhakrd Bur hid. She is the most popular of Oraon 
d^ti^s and receives sacrifices attended with the most elaborate 
ritual at the annual spring festival known as the KJutddi Or 
Sarhul held in her honour. The most friendly and sociable 
among the Oraon deities and spirits, she rejoices when the Oraon 
is Ii^ppy and seeks to share their happiness with them. Thus, 
when in moon-lit nights Oraon young men and women dance 
at the or village dancing-ground, the Chald Fdchcho in the 
exuber^ce Of her delight at the sight sometimes comes out to 
join the dance by entering the body of one of the young female 
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dancers who forthwith beg^s to shake her head violently and 
show other signs of possession by the spirit. And the music 
proceeds with greater eclat and the dances become more lively. 
And when the spirit leaves one girl she goes on to possess ano¬ 
ther. And thus the deity and her people enter into communion 
in song and dance as they also enter into communion at the 
periodical sacrifices by sharing the same sacrificial meat and 
drink. Before the Pahan or any member of his family drinks 
rice-beer in the house, a leaf-cup filled with rice-beer from each 
pot of beer to be drunk must be offered to Cfiala-Pachcltd by 
placing it at the door of the Chala-kutti. Similarly the Oraon 
must offer to Chala-Pachchd and share with her the first-ftuits 
of his fields. 

Thus the Oraon would appear to enter into closer relations 
with Chala-Pachcho than with any other spirit or deity except 
perhaps the ancestor-spirits. It is interesting to note that the 
Oraons believe that Chala-Pachchd is such a mighty deity that 
hungry dogs and greedy vultures dare not touch the remnants 
of the sacrificial feast left at the sarnd nor even the cast-away 
leaves of the sacrificial feast. 

In every Oraon village there is a grove of sal {shi)reti 
robusta) trees, known as Chdla or Sarnd, sacred to this deity. 
In some villages in the more open parts of the district, the Sarm 
grove has now dwindled down to a small knot of trees only and 
in a few villages the old sal trees of the Sarnd having disappear¬ 
ed under the axe, some other tree now serves the purpose of the 
Sarnd grove. The taboo against cutting down any tree of the 
Sarnd grove is in such cases got over by offering some sacrifices 
to the Sca-nd deity. 

Chdld Pdchcho is said to be visible at times in the shaips 
of ah old woman with matted lodes of white hair. She ordi¬ 
narily resides in the sacred Chdld-kutti or compartment sacred 
to her in the house of the viUage-Pahan. Here her seat is pn 
the sacred winnowing-basket (Chdld-keter or Samd-sup) to which 
is attached the sacred knife (Chdld-kdnto) for cutting sacrificial 
fowls. The door of this compartment must always be left open 
so that the deity may come out and go in at her own sweet 
will. At the annual Sarhiil festival she is conducted in proces¬ 
sion on her sacred sup to the Sarnd grove where she is repre¬ 
sented by a block of stone at the foot of the Sarnd tree; and 
there offerings of a number of fowls, besides a sheep or a goat or 
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a pig, are offered to her by the village priest in the presence 
of the assembled villagers. The sacrificial meat must be cooked 
at the sacred grove and consumed on the spot by the male 
Oraons of the village but not by women. 

Although the traditional legend of the genesis of Oraon 
spirits identifies the Chdla-Pachcho as well as Ddrhd-DeswaU 
with the disembodied spirits of the wives of the Asurs killed 
by Dharmes, the attributes and functions of Chdld-Pdchch^ 
clearly indicate that she is in origin a Nature-deity, representing 
the spirit of vegetation. The matted locks of white hair on her 
head may not inconceivably be a symbol of the bunches of white 
Sfl£ blossoms that crown the trees in spring; and at the close of 
the Sarhiil festival the village-priest inserts sal blossoms into the 
thatches of every house in the village in order that every family 
may be blessed with abundance of food-grains in the ensuing 
year. 

The Oraons assert that most of their spirits and deities 
except Dharmes or the Supreme Spirit,, have been borrowed 
from outside—^mostly from the Mundas. But the claims of 
Chald-Pdchc'ho to rank as a genuine Oraon deity mi^rt seem 
difficult to contest. The Chdl Nad of the Sauria Paharias would 
appear to be the same spirit as the CMld Pdchcho of their con¬ 
geners the Oraons. But the Oraon conception of the spirit as 
a friendly power with whom he may enter into close relation¬ 
ship marks the comparative advapee of C^cwi over Sauria 
culture. 

Although, like the Oraons, most other tribes of Chofi 
Nagpur celebrate the Sarhul and offer sacrifices to this deity, it 
is among the Oraons that the festival is attended with the most 
elaborate ritual. As I have said, the Sauria Paharias or Malers 
of the Santal Parganas who appear to be the nearest congeners 
of the Oraons recognise this spirit as one of their principal deities 
under the name of Chal or ChM Nad, to whom sacrifices are 
offered under a sal tree just outside the basti or settlement ^ 
among the Oraons. 


(2) PAT • . 

Pat, sometimes called Pat Rdjd, is the master; of all the 
village, bMts or spirits, whom it controls and keeps under check. 
It thus protects the village from sickness and other misfortunes- 
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In some Oraon villages. Put has its seat on a hill, and in some 
villages under some bush or tree on the outskirts of the village. 
Dudrid or Dudrsini is said to be the attendant spirit of Pd( Rdjd. 
Pat is said to ride a pony and to patrol the village in times of 
epidemic; but the pony alone but not its rider is visible to 
human eyes. 

At one time Put would appear to have been the foremost 
of the village-deities. But in many Oraon villages, particularly 
on the central plateau of the Ranchi district, Pd( ha.s now fallen 
into the background and Chdld Pdchcho holds the foremost place 
among the deities and spirits of the village. In some villages, 
Pat is still a general viUage spirit and master of the village bhuts. 
and the name ‘Deswdli’ or ‘Deswdli-Pdt' is also applied to it. In 
such villages, the village Pahan offers periodical sacrifices of a 
grey (kdsea) or reddish (gold) goat to Put. In other villages, 
only the head of some individual family offers periodical sacrifices 
to Put on some hill once in several years. In some villages, this 
sacrifice is known as Pdrtd Pujd or Pdhdr Fuju or Hill worship. 
At village Sdkrd in Thana Mandar, there is a piece of stone 
about nine inches in height standing on a rock near the village. 
Periodical sacrifices are offered to the Pdhdr-Deotd (which would 
appear to be the same as Pat) represented by this piece of stone. 
On the day after the Kadletd festival in the month of Sdwun, the 
village Pahan sacrifices a cock to the Pdhdf-Deotd before this 
stone, and again the day after the Kharrd Pujd in Aghdn, the 
village Pahan sacrifices a red cock in the name of the Pdhdr-Deotd 
before this stone. In most villages in the central plateau of the 
Ranchi District, the name ‘Pdf is now remembered only for its 
association with the khunt spirits which are collectively spoken 
of as Khunt-Pdi and also as Khunt-ddnt, but the separate identity 
or individuality of Pat is ignored and no separate sacrifice is 
offered to Put. In these villages the Ddrhd spirit or Ddrhd- 
Deswdli is regarded by the ordinary Oraon as the leader and 
master of the village bhiits or spirits. The popular Hindu con¬ 
ception of Mahddeo] (a relic perhaps of primitive ideas) as the 
master of bhuts or ghosts may also have helped in dislodging 
Pdt from that position; for, Mnhddeo is the tutelary deity of a 
class of Oraon spirit-doctors who acquire their power over the 
bhuts or spirits through that deity, and at their exorcising seances 
they erect a small mud-altar which they sanctify with mantrams 
or incs&itations and call the ‘Pdf; and, on this Pat. offerings of 
ORC—3 
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tender grass-shoots (dub), areca nuts and arud rice are placed 
for Mahadeo. 

(3) DaRHa-DESWaLI 

Ddrhd is the most dreaded of the village spirits (as distin¬ 
guished from deities). This spirit acts as the guard or gate¬ 
keeper of the village which it is believed to protect from the 
incursions of spirits from outside. It has its seat on a plot of 
upland known as Ddrhd-tdnka or Ddrhd-tdnf situate on or n6ar 
the boundary of every Qraon village. The whole or, more 
generally, a portion of this land is left fallow. A breach of this 
taboo is believed to bring death to the family or cattle of the 
owner of the land, ^thou^ he miay secure a bumper harvest 
from die Ddrha-tonka for a year or two. 

In some villages, Ddrhd is said to have another spirit named 
Deswdli for its wife; and in a few villages a separate grove is 
allotted to Deswdli for her seat. But in most Oraon villages 
Ddrhd-Deswdli is regarded as one and the same spirit; and in 
some, as we have seen, Pat is known as Deswdli, In some Oraon 
villages in the Palamau district, the Ddrhd spirit is said to have 
a female companion of the name of Chenri. 

Ddrhd is said to be sometimes visible in the shape of a 
young stalwart riding a pony. Ordinarily Ddrhd does no harm 
to the vdl^ers but protects them from the incursions of outside 
but should there be any rmissness on the part of the 
villagers in providing the spirit with the proper sacrifices at the 
appointed time, Ddrhd marks its displeasure by afflicting men or 
cattle with some terrible calamity; and elaborate and expensive 
sacrifices are then required to pacify it. 

The Ddrhd, like other bhuts, are incited by witches (ddins) 
and mischievous sorcerers to cause trouble. Epidemics to men 
or cattle are believed to be ordinarily caused either by the 
khuni-bhuts of a Bhuinhar clan or thb Pugri-bhut of an ordinary 
raiyat, when there has been any delay or remissness in providing 
them with their periodical sacrifices or, more frequently, when : 
they have been incited to it by some witch (ddin) or sorcerer t 

{sdkhd) . I 

In villages where Pat has fallen into the background, Chdld | 

Pdchcho is believed to parade the village to subdue such I 

epidemics. Some say that, with a small stick (tempa) ^ hand, 

' ' » 'I 
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she rides on the back of the Deswali spirit who, for the nonce, 
assumes the shape of a mare with bells jingling from her neck, 
and the Darha spirit, it is said, follows in the shape sometimes 
of a sturdy young man and sometimes of a dog; and the 
epidemic soon subsides. 

At stated intervals, varying in different villages from three 
to twelve years or more, a buffalo has to be sacrificed to this 
spirit. In the intervening years, some lesser animals such as a 
goat or a sheep are offered besides fowls. Thus, in one village 
I found that the annual sacrifice to the Darha spirit at the 
Darha-tonka or Darha-fanr consists of a buffalo in one year, no 
animal in the second year (except a grey fowl offered in its nmne 
every year at the Sarhut festival), a sheep in the third year, and 
no sacrifice at the fourth year and again a buffalo in the fifth 
year. But generally a buffalo is sacrificed at longer intervals, 
and in some villages only once in a generation. The person who 
holds the Darha or Deswali field meets the expenses of the 
ordinary sacrifices from the produce of the field. The villagers 
generally contribute towards the expenses of special sacrifices. 
Besides these sacrifices, Darha receives at times of epidemic, a 
special pujd (propitiation) at the Ddrha-tdnr in the presence of 
the assembled viUagiers when a white cock is first offered to 
Dharmes, and than a or copper-coloured cock to the 

ancestor-spirits and a rdngud or red cock to the Darha spirit. 
Either the village PaMn or the tenant of the Dnr/ia-field offers 
the sacrifices on the Darhd-tonkd. 

Of the sacrifices to Ddrhd-Deswdli, every Orion family in 
the village receives an equal share of the meat, irrespective of 
the number of members in the family. A share equal to that 
allotted to each family of the village is also sent to each village 
of the Parha federation, and for each Diidh-bhdyd village, if any, 
of the Parha.^^ 

Whereas Chald Pdchcho is represented by a stone at Ihe 
Samd, the Ddrhd spirit is represented by a wooden stake driven 
into the ground at the Darhd-tonkd, and the old stafco is 
replaced by a new one at the interval of several years, when a 
buffalo is sacrificed, and the spirit is told to remain quiet for a 
generation or so when it will again be offered buffalo-meat. 


11. Vide The Oraons of Chota-N-dgpur, pp. 414 etc. 
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It would appear that whereas Oraon deities or Nature-gods 
are represented by stones, as in the case of Chald Pdchcho, the 
Oraon spirits or ghosts, with the exception of the ancestor-spirits 
(who are not represented at all except collectively by the Pulkhi 
stones), are represented by khuntas or wooden pegs or stakes 
driven into the ground to make them remain quiet underground. 
Three pieces of the liver (umbalkhd) with a bit of flesh of tlie 
neck of the sacrificed animal are placed on top of the wooden 
stake {khufifd) and a small thin iron rod is then pinned down 
on the khuntd with the meat on it—so that the spirit may not 
rise again until its turn for receiving sacrifices come once more, 
and the old khuntd is replaced by a new one. The top of the 
khwttd is covered oyer with an earthenware vessel which is then 
plastered over with mud. The male Oraons of the village 
consume the rest of the flesh of the sacrificed animals. 

(4) THE MAHADaNIA SPIRIT 

In a few Oraon villages, sacrifices are offered to a spirit still 
more terrible even than Ddrkd. This village-spirit is known by 
the Hindu name of Mahdddnid, but in some places I have heard 
some Oiiaons call it by the name of Ddhd-Pdchchd. In fact, irt 
such villages the Mahdddnid has taken the place of the Ddrhd-hhut. 
The Mahdddnid is generally believed to be a miale spirit. The 
name Mahdddnm is derived from the San^it words pwAa, njean- 
ing ‘great,’ and meaning “g^t or sacrifice’; and to the 
Mahdddnid spirit human sacrifices formerly used to be offered, 
and, it is said, that until recently in years of famine or drought, 
human sacrifice was secretly offered. It is still believed that in 
out-of-the-way villages, the practice of human sacrifice has not 
yet been altogether abandoned. The introduction of this spkit 
itito an Oraon village, with the institution of human sacrifice in 
its honour, is invariably attributed to the Hindu landlords 
who have generally allotted some land in the village as service 
land to a special priest known as the Mahdddnid Pdhdn. The 
post of this functionary is hereditary. In a few villages, the 
Pahan performs the sacrifices to this spirit as well and 
enfoys the rent-free Mahddddid-khet, a portion of which is left 
uncultivated as in the case of the Ddrhd-tdnr. 

It is interesting to note that even at this day, young Oraons 
—even the sturdiest young men—will not dare go alone at certain 
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‘seasons to any distance from' their own villages, for fear of being 
kidnapped or spirited away for purposes of ondkd or human 
sacrifice. 

The origin of Mahadania villages is explained by the Oraons 
by the following myth. A sparrow (surjCild) lived on a semar 
(Bombax Mdabaricum) tree. A huntsman shot at the sparrow 
with his arrow, and away flew the sparrow and its blood fell in 
different villages of the country. Those villages in which the 
blood of the sparrow’s head fell became Mahudmid villages, and 
those in which the blood from its wings fell became Kdfomi 
villages. 

Once every nine or ten or twelve years, the Mahdddnia 
spirit has to be propitiated with a ‘big sacrifice’ which formerly, 
as I have said, consisted of a human being, but is now substituted 
by either a buffalo or a cow or both a cow and a sheep and, in 
some villages, by the image of a man made out of the stump of 
the date-palm, and in others, again, by some blood taken from a 
■part of the sacrificer’s body besides fowls and sheep or cow or 
buffalo. At the end of this sacrifice, a mottled (mold) fowl is 
sacrificed by way of baithuon, so that the spirit may keep quiet 
until the next big sacrifice. Besides this bdnodri sacrifice, as it 
is called, at long stated intervals, the spirit also receives sacrifices 
of a goat or a sheep in some villages (as at SUagain in the 
month of Asdrh or Srdban (July-August), and in others (as at 
Tetra) at the time of the Hindu Dctsdham festival in Asydin or 
Kdrtik (September-Octobcr). The Mahdddnfd Pahan has to 
abstain from eating all juicy fruits such as the jack-fruit and 
the 4ahu (ArMcarpus Lakoocha, Roxburghii) fruit and juicy 
pot-herbs from after the rice-harvest in November-December until 
the SarhSi fssdvei in March or April. 

Ordinarily, the seat of this spirit, like that of the DdrM 
spirit, is marked by a wooden peg with a thin iron rod stuck 
into it in the manner described above. In one village, at least, 
I found that at the instance of the Hindu landlord, a roundish 
stone has been placed within an enclosure made of brick? 
placed one upon another to mark the shrine of the 
spirit. . . ' 

The Mahdddnia spirit, if not properly propitiated at the 
appointed time, is believed to bring on most terrible epidenaicsi 
arid death; tq> the, villagers. It is only the ‘Gdon-deoti’—^k tsxvii 
•ya^ely applied^ tP. the tutelary deity of the village aod^is ta^n 
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by most Oraons to mean Devi-Mai and by some Chald Pach- 
cho, —that is said to be able to subdue this spirit. 

(5) THE DEVI MAI 

This is the Mother-goddess borrowed, with the name, from 
the Hindu neiglibours of the Oraons. Near the entrance to 
Oraon villages there is a Devi-asthait or Devi-fmiv^a or altar 
for this deity usually by the side of a pal^ (Butea fromlosa) 
tree. In many villages, a thatch supported by four wooden 
posts shelter the symbols of Devi Miii. This is done in con¬ 
formity with Hindu usage, although no temples are erected for 
the genuine Oraon gods. The only symbols that may be seen 
in this Devl-man4a are three, five, or seven lumps of earth in 
the form of small cones to represent what are regarded as the 
breasts of the Mother-goddess. A trisul or three-barbed iron 
spear, and in some villages, a small flag also mark the seat of 
Devi-Mai. It is interesting to note that the idea of the Mother- 
deity and of women’s breasts as her symbols is not alien to the 
Oraon mind, but is a genuine ancient Oraon conception. In 
some of the Oraon Dhumkurias or bachelors’ dormitories (as, 
for instance, in one of the two Dhumkurm at village Borham- 
bey, in the Ranchi thand) may be seen planks of wood with 
female breasts carved on them; and there are reasons to be¬ 
lieve that these as well as the representatioa Of the female 
thgan or yonf on on© of the Woodm posts snppoifting the robf 
in most Dhumkurm houses, originally represented the Mpther- 
goddess. Devi-Mdi looks after the health and welfare of the 
village and protects it fromi epidemics. Offerings of goat’s milk 
and sweets are made to Devi Mai in the month of Srdban (July- 
August). In times of epidemic, a sheep is sometimes offered. 


(6) MAHADE6 

Mahadeo is the tutelary deity of the class of spirit-doctors 
known as Bhagats, rather than a general village deity. In a 
very few Oraon villages, however, there is a Mahddeo-Mdnda 
or Mahadeo-dsthdn (seat of Mahadeo) usually by the side of 
the D^vi-d^han. And in such villages Mphaded is regarded as 
a vilkge-deity. This deity is represented by a roundish stone. 
A three-pronged spear of trisCd is also planted by its side. It 
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is believed that a Maliadeo stone suddenly rises of itself from 
underneath the earth and then the village Piahan or some other 
village elder has a dream of the deity ordering him to institute 
his piija or worship in the village to make the village pros¬ 
perous. Generally in the month of Smbm (July-August), a 
goat is sacrificed to this deity, either by the village Pahan or 
by anyone else who knows the proper rites. The villagers con¬ 
tribute subscriptions towards the price of the goat. 

When an Oraon woman of the village or of a neighbouring 
village has had no children, she pours oblations of milk on the 
Mahaded stone from time to time and makes a vow of 
certain sacrifices to be offered on the attainment of her desire; 
and when she is blessed with a healthy son, the vow is fulfilled 
and offerings of sweets are also made to this deity. The baby’s 
head is then shaved by the side of the Malmded Mdndd, and 
a lock of the hair is offered to the deity and the rest of the 
hair is thrown into some stream or pool. Such a boy is named 
‘Mahadeo’ after the deity. This deity, as its name signifies, 
has been borrowed from the Hindus. And, as a matter of fact, 
it is only in the vUlages with a mbced population of Hindus 
and Oraons that Mafmded-mdndus are found, and the Oraons 
make offerings to Mahadeo in imitation of their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours. Here, again, it may be noticed that the conception of 
stones in phallic shape to represent the procreative force of 
nature or rather the power or deity who blesses human beings 
with offspring is an idea not alien to the Oraon mind. There 
are reasons to believe that the Mdndan-mld stones, if not the 
Chdndi-8tODe& too, are genuine phallic symbols of Oraon origin. 

(7) SPECIE VILLAGE SPIRITS 

Besides the general village spirits which are common to 
most Oraon villages, particular villages may adopt one or more 
spirits as special village-spirits tO’ whom periodical sacrifices 
have to be offered. Thus, for instance, at village Bdndi (tjhgnd 
Bero), a sheep or a buffalo is sacrificed alternately in 
twelve years to a spirit known as Chhdppar Burhia <3 t the ‘Old 
Woman of the Roof.’ 

The traditional story of the origin of the worship of this 
spirit is as follows. An old woman engaged some Oraons of 
village Bmidi to thatch a hut. While the men were 6nga.g^ 
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in thatching, the old woman called out to her daughter, “Get 
out a pumpkin and prepare curry with it, as the labourers must 
have something to eat when they have finished thatching the 
roof.” The men took fright at this, for in the jargon of spirits 
a ‘pumkin’ stands for human meat, and they felt certain that 
this woman was really a femde spirit and the village was 
doomed. And soon afterwards all the original Oraon settlers 
(hhuinhars) of the village fled the village for fear of their lives. 
Later, other Oraons (the ancestors of the present inhabitants) 
came and settled in the village. A imti or spirit-doctor named 
J5do Oraon of the neighbouring village of Murto was one day 
ploughing a field in village Bandi. While he was engaged in 
ploughing, a woman exactly like his own wife came up and 
Offered him a cup of water. He at once guessed that this was 
a spirit in the guise of liis wife, took the cup and made a 
pretence of drinking the water. On his return home, he got 
some blacksmith to make for him a handful of small iron bul¬ 
lets resembling grams. Next day while coming to work in the 
field,- he tied up these iron grams at one end of his wearing 
cloth. While he was ploughing, the spirit in the guise of a 
woman again came up and offered a drmk. Jado told her, 
“Open your mouth. Here are some grams I have brought for 
you.” At this the spirit opeiied her mouth, and Jado put the 
grams into her mouth and, as she was munching them, began 
tp ^^dabQur her with a stick, saying, “So;, you have been seek- 
iiif to deceive me 1” The spirit then saw that here was a man 
of pbwer and offered to obey his wishes, provided she was pro¬ 
mised some suitable periodical sacrifice. Jado promised, “You 
shall have a crab to eat.” ‘Crab,’ in the jargon of spirits, 
means a big animal. Since then the villagers of Bandi, through 
their Pahan, sacrifice a buffalo once in twelve years to this spirit 
who thus came to be a special village-spirit of Bandi. 

Village-spirits to whom sacrifices are offered on behalf of 
the whole village are sometimes called Gaimhi bhuts. But thisi 
name is particularly applied to a special class of spirits who from 
hayfing once been the family spirits {manita-bhuts) of particular 
famiffies^ or from having been the tutelary spirits (khunf bhuts) 
of particular clans, came to be promoted to the rank of village 
spints or GatM bhuts when, on the extinction of the family 
whose manita bMt it had been or of the original elah Or khsl# 
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whose kkunt bhut it had been, the spirit began to cause trouble 
to the village owing to the stoppage of its periodical sacrifices. 

Many villages have one or more of this class of Gairahi 
bhuts to whom sacrifices are neriodically offered by the village- 
priest on behalf of the whole village. The expenses of the 
sacrifices are usually defrayed from the income derived in the 
shape of rents from what are known as Gairahi bhutaha khets 
which were in origin a part of the lands held by the family or 
clan whose special spirit it had once been. 

Besides such Gairahi village-spirits, the Oraons of parti¬ 
cular villages offer through their village-priest periodical sacrfices 
to the spirits of particular local hills or other awesome natural 
objects. Thus, for instance, at village Jamgai (thana Lohar- ^ 
daga), there is a hill named Chundi Pdhar on the top of whic^i 
rain water accumulates in a hollow, and on the slope of whicff . 
there are some markings which resemble the foot-prints 0 :%*'^ 
elephants, and there is another rock known as Kdthi Tangrd 
on which a few stone boulders lie superimposed one above 
another and underneath the boulders is a khoh or cave. These 
queer spots are believed by the Oraons of the village to be 
the abodes of particular spirits. And on an auspicious day 
in the month of Sdwan (July-August) every year, the Oraons of 
the village, led by the village priest' proceed to these spot? 
with a few fowls and some druQ ik& and a jugful erfmiifc. They 
first go to Kathi Tdngru where the Pdhdn sacrifices a fowl at 
the mouth of the cave {khoh). They next proceed towards 
Chadri Pdhdr (?) and there on the supposed foot-prints of elephants 
on the slope of the hill, two fowls are sacrificed. On reaching 
the top of the MU, the Pdhan with the help of a wooden pole 
aaoints the top-most crest of the biU with vermilidiii and sacr 
iMces two mote fowls. Then they go to the hoUow in which 
rain-water accumulates, and there the Pdhdn or his assistant 
{Pitjar) slowly and reverentially pours the milk into the water. 
They wait a few minutes there to watch and see how mudi 
of the water gets tinged white with mUk. If they find all the 
water so tinged, they infer that there wUl be abundant laSh-Mi 
for the benefit of their crops, but if only a portion of the water 
appears to turn white, they apprehend only partial and insuffir 
dent rain-fall. Finally they go back to the supposed markiirgs 
of elephants’ feet and examine if the irulk-tinged water from 
the hollow has percolated down to these foot-prints. H there 
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is no sign of that, the residue of the milk in their jug is drop¬ 
ped on these foot-prints. It is said that, in former days milk,, 
would always percolate from the hoUdw to these foot-prinits, 
but now-a-days this, it is said, seldom occurs. 

In the same village (Jamgai) and indeed in almost every 
village on the Chota-Nagpur plateau, there is some mui chitkha 
(ficus rdigiosa) tree known by some such name as Hajti Pipar 
on, in some villages, as pipar. When the rains are late 

in coming, the women sweep clean the floors and yards of 
every house with cowdung, bathe themselves and take water in 
earthen jars and go, in the morning, in a body to the tree and 
pour the water on its roots, and in some places the Pahatt 
also bums incense. The Ortons believe that, after this, at 
least a few drops of rain are sure to fall that day, or. at any 
rate, the rains will commence within two or three days. If 
this does not happen, they conclude that there must have been 
some important omission in the cerenrony, and the rites are 
repeated another morning. In some villages, unbleached thread 
is wound round the trees. 

(8) MINOR VILLAGE-SPIRITS 

Besides the more important village spirits described above 
to whom sacrifices are periodically offered on behalf of the 
village community, a class of undefe^, indeterminate minor 
,s|^ts are believed to reside an Woods (han)' and riversl 
(gathm) and streams (dhorha) and in the nooks and comers 
within the four boundaries (CHastur sima) of the village, and 
are collectively named as ‘Gdrha-dhorha-chatur-sitrmn' or 'Ban 
sakti’ and invoked on occasions of the periodical sacrifices at 
within the four boundaries (Chatur simdn) of the village, and 
lifices for the removal of epidemics. No separate sacrifices are 
offered to these minor spirits of the woods and streams in 
particular. 

The dans (tusd) or ' springs of a village or rather the 
spirits residing in them ore also collectively named as ‘Tusd- 
bhdid’; and in some villages, each spring has a separate name 
and th© spring or rather the spirit of the spring receives sepa¬ 
rate sacrifices, along with other village-spirits during the piijd 
for the pacification of the village by relieving it of some epide¬ 
mic. Thus in village, Dhuku Tingria (thorn, Bero) such sacri- 
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fices are offered at a number of springs,—namely, a black fowl 
for Chald-Tusa or the Sarm spring, one for GuldicM-Tusd or 
the spring under a Guldichi tree, and one for Amm-nua Tusd (or 
the drinking-water spring), a kabrd or striped fowl for Kholtd- 
kudar Tusd (the spring on Bael kudar land which is supposed 
to be inhabited by a Bdghvut spirit), a kdsri or grey fowl for 
Gurguri-Tusu (the spring on Gurgur chud land), a cUnd or ash- 
coloured fowl for Chiglo Tusd (or the Jackal spring), a white 
fowl for Landrl-Tusd (the spring on the Ldndri field) and a 
mottled fowl for Khorkhu Tusd (the spring on the Khorkhu 
field). But in most villages no special sacrifices are offered to 
the spirit of a spring, but a stone at its mouth is anointed with 
vermilion by Oraon women wlien ,they draw water from it after 
being freed from ceremonial pollution due either to child-birth 
or a death in her family. 

IV. Cl.4ss-Gods and Spirits 
(I) CHA^Jpi 

The first to come under this class is Chdndi, a female deity 
who is believed to bring, success in hunting and war. This is the 
deity par excellence of unmarried young Oraons. She too, like 
Mahadeo. is represented by a roundish stone, which like the 
Mahadeo stone, is believed to have issued out bf the ground of 
itself. In so far as Chdndi is propitiated for success' to the 
village in hunting and war, this spirit may be also classed as a 
‘village-deity.’ 

But the Chdndi stone is also sometimes used as a fetish 
which a huntsman may carry with him in a hunting expedition 
to wdre success in the chase. In an Oraon village there may 
be, and generally are, more than one seat (dsthad) on some 
upland or hill-slope for Chdndi, and at each of these places she 
is represented by a stone. In some places may be found a 
smaller stone by the side of a big Chdndi stone, and the Oraonsf 
of the village describe the smaller stone as the offspring of the 
larger Chdndi stone,—‘the baby of the old woman,’ as I heard 
it called at village Sakiia (in ihdnd Man(ter) where old Oraons 
assured me that within the last twenty years the bigger stone has 
increased in size. Chdndi is the goddess of bachelors, and it is 
only bachelors and not' married men who can offer sacrifices 
to her. 
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The great annual sacrifice to her is celebrated on the full- 
moon day in the month of Magh, Eight days before that day, 
all the Oraon villagers assemble at the village dkhru and declare 
that 'em rnokhof (goat-eating) will take place on the next full- 
moon day. The young bachelors go from house to house, bidd¬ 
ing every family to prepare rice-beer for the occasion. **Mdghegi 
purnmdsinu e^d mokhor, Jakii jhdrdhio mdkhle, nmlbio kdchri 
ftmnd” ‘Tn the month of Magh, on the full moon day, they 
will eat goat [meat]. Soon beer will (i.e. must) be ready, other¬ 
wise it will be unlit for use.” On the next market-day a goat 
is purchased with money raised by subscription from the villagers. 
Early in the morning of the day of the full moon, till the young 
bachelors assemble at the dkhfd or dancing ground which is by 
the side of their Dormitory (dhumkurid) and sit down or stand 
in two rows in The form of crescents, leaving a pathway between 
the two rows. The village Pahan’s wife, early in the morning, 
cleans and besmears the spot with cowdung diluted in water. 
One of the young bachdors, who owing to his supposed sus¬ 
ceptibility to super-natural influences generally acts as the pdU 
diadwd^" (mover of the divining instrument) on such occasions, 
has Iiis eyes blind-folded. The Sarnd whicllf has been brought 
for the occasion from the Pahan’s house and filled with urud 
rice is placed in front of the pdUchdldwd and a lorhd or curry- 
stone I also brought from the Pahan’s house) is placed upon the 
ground with its ends painting east and west. One of the boys 
throws a few grains of arm rice ow tie saying— 
gusdii khus Mggi are gusdn kdtde!' ‘^'Go to the person with 
whom you are well pleased.” Each of the boys takes in his 
hands a little rice from the sup. The blind-folded boy now 
places the palm of his riglit hand lightly over the lorhd which 
rolls forward towards the rows of boys, and his hands begin 
to shake, and he tnoves along in a stooping posture with hiS; 
bands touching the lo^hd. As the lorhd approaches them^ the 
other boys move backwards in a body keeping to the arrange¬ 
ment in rows. The boy whose feet the lorhd touches is selected 
as the Bachelor’s Falmn for the pdqd ol Chdndi, As many boys 
^ Ibire are Chdndi in the vUlag^ are thus elected aS 

One or mme of the boy^ wash the feet of; 
these newly-elected Pahans of the Chm^t 

12. The same person ordinariiy acts also as the pdi-chdldwd at the 
election of the village Pahan. 
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At about 10 A.M., the Pahan thus elected bathes and goes 
to the Chandi tdni where the other boys have already collected 
fuel-wood, cooking-pots and jars of rice-beer supplied by the 
villagers. They have also planted a flag at the Chandi tdnr and 
carried 2 or 3 drums {mgerdh) there. The Chandi Pdhdn puts 
three marks of vermilion (sindiir) on the Chandi-stone, and 
offers some drud rice to Chdndi. Then the other bachelors of 
the Dhumkuria make similar offerings of drud rice to Chdndi by 
scattering some grains of rice on the C/wndi-stone, all saying 
“Jhikse menke emhdi kaththdn, sikdr eincm pittdge” i.e., “Listen 
well to our words—in order to enable us to kill game.” The 
she-goat purchased on the preceding market-day is now fed with 
some drud rice, and while it is eating the rice its head is cut off 
with a battle-axe {bdlud'i by the boy-priest. The severed head 
of the goat is left on the Chandi-stone for a short time and then 
taken up. The meat of the head and trunk of the goat is 
dressed and cooked by the Dhumkuria boys then and there. 
Rice is also cooked by them in separate vessels. And only the 
Oraon bachelors of the village make a merry feast of this. For 
the rest of the villagers, a pig is slain in the village and the meat 
is taken to the Chdndi tanr and there first fried in oil and then 
boiled along with rice, thus forming what is called ‘tdhari.' This 
frying and cooking is done only by married men who also strain 
rice-beer for the non-bachelors present All this feasting and 
drinking at the Chdndi tdnr go on till sun-set or a little later, 
after which the bachelors go to the Dhumkuria carrying their 
jdrra-flags and beating their drums. The rest of the villagers 
go back to their respective houses. The young men and girls 
dance and sing at the dkhrd till irddnight or later. The quaint 
method of propitiation of Mutri Chdndi will be described in con¬ 
nection with the Khdddi or Sarhul festival. 

Another peculiar Ceremony connected with the pu]d of 
Chdndi is that on the last three nights, and in some villages on 
only one night in the month of Mdgh (January-February) as 
also on the last three nights (in some villages on only the last 
night) in the month of Chait (April) and on the night preceding 
the Phdgud ceremony,—the Pahan of the bachelors, sometimes 
with 2 or 3 companions, at dead of night, takes a bath and 
goes to the Chdndi tanr stark naked and with dishevelled hair, 
carrying in his hand a pumpkin gourd (tumbd) filled with water. 
Arriving at the CMndi tdnr, he bathes the ChdMi-stom vMi the 
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water of the gourd and puts oil and sindur (vermilion) on it, 
saying —“Bhdldse sewd ndm Idgdan. Isum sindri chidrki erpd 
kdld lagdan. Bard kos tei)5 kdsdnti bdrde-ki enghdi padddnti 
ghor onu bdrde-ki khdtrde.” “I am propitiating thee well; I am 
going home (after] offering thee oil and vermilion. May [game], 
come from [a distance of] 12 or 13 kose^ on horse-back (i.e., 
swiftly) and fall in my village.” 

It is said that Chdndi appears in various terrible shapes such 
as those of a tiger, a snake, an elephant, etc., on these occa¬ 
sions to the boy-Pahan. If the latter gets frightened at this, 
he is sure to be punished {dhdkkd, lit., to be pushed) with an 
attack of fever, or with gripings in the stomach, or some other 
ailment. More than one middle-aged Or§.on, who acted in their 
younger days as Pahans of the bachelors of their villages, have, 
with evident belief in what they said, described to me how they 
had actually seen Chdndi in such shapes. Thus, Jata Oraon 
of village Mandro {thdnd Mandar), who is now a Christian 
convert and therefore has no interest in inventing a story about 
the ‘heathen’ deities,, told me with undoubted sincereity that 
as a boy he had once been elected Bachelors’ Pahan, and, as 
such, be had gone stark naked to the Chdndi tdnr of his village 
at midnight to propitiate Chdndi. The first time that he went, 
as he was anointing the C/jc(zdi-stone with oil and vermilion, 
he first saw the spirit approaching him in the shape of a tiger 
and, as the %er walked past him, it just touched him lightly 
and then disappeared. Then the Ddr/ia-spirit simihrly walked 
past him in the shape of a huge serpent, and finally in the shape 
of a horse. The man explained the appearance of the spirit by 
sajing that she comes to see if her pdid is being properly per¬ 
formed. Here again we see that shape-shifting is believed to 
be a characteristic of most Oraon spirits. 

It is interesting to note that the water with which the 
C/r^dS-stone is baAed on the night of the full moon in the 
month of Fodgun is drawn in jugs secretly at night by the young 
. bachelors from springs in their own village and also in neigh¬ 
bouring villages for successive nights during the week preced¬ 
ing and the jugs are kept secreted inside ant-hiUs. After the 
Chdndi^tmts are bathed on the Fdgud day with this water, the 
jugs are broken by throwing them on the Chdttdi-stones. The 
Chdi^i-&txMss are then anointed with vemulioo. 

Another interesting custom connected with the Chdndi is 
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that on the new-moon day in the month of Kartik (October- 
November) the Oraon dkangars in some villages go to a parti¬ 
cular field sacred to Chdndi {e.g., Tetar Child don in Khawas 
Khijri, thand Bero) and go on stamping on the ground and 
feeling the mud with their feet. If the feet of any of them 
touch or are believed to touch some roundish or longish stone, 
he exclaims, “I have touched it!” And it is believed that this 
indicates that Chdndi is pleased, and there will be success in the 
next Fdgu sikdr or spring-hunt. 

(2) ACHRAEL. 

As Chdndi is the special deity of Oraon bachelors, as a 
class, Achrael and her companion called Jodd, are the special 
spirits of women. Once in a generation, each Oraon family or 
khunt (group of families descended of the same stock) must 
celebrate the pujd of Achrael for the well-being of all the female 
children, married as well as unmarried, young and old—of the 
family or khunt. The Achrael spirit is not represented by any 
image or symbol such as a stone or a wooden peg. The married 
daughters, brothers’ daughters, cousins’ daughters, and cousin- 
sisters (by the father’s side) of the head of each family of the 
khutit are all invited for the occasion and they all come, each 
with her husband, to attend the pujd or sacrifices. 

They arrive in the evening preceding the day fixed for the 
sacrifices (pujd), each woman bringing with her one pot of rice- 
beer besides some rice, pulses^ salt and other articles for a 
feast. Their husbands contribute towards the price of a pig or 
a sheep or a goat for the sacrifice. On the day fixed for the 
pujd, the whole family or khunt and al the female chUdtw as 
well as their husbands remain' fasting from morning till noon or 
afternoon when the pujd is held. All the married female child¬ 
ren of the family or khunt, with their respective husbands after 
bathing and wearing new washed clothes, sit down in a row 
facing the officiant at the sacrifice. If any daughter of the family 
or kddint happens to be absent, a clod of earth is placed » the 
row to represent her. The unmarried daughters sit at one end 
of the row, and a clod of earth placed by the side of each of 
them is meant to represent her future husband. The sacrificer 
is a male member of the family or khunt. He sacrifices a pig 
or a sheep or, a goat-kid of a grey colour. Before being sacri- 
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Seed, the animal is fed on urua rice which the girls and women 
seated in front of the sacrificer sprinkle on the ground before 
the animal, from a leaf-plate placed in front of them, saying,— 
“We are giving this to thee. Live on this and do not visit us 
with troubles.” The husband of each woman also puts down an 
mm or so of copper coin on the leaf-plate. The sacrificer, 
while sacrificing the animal, prays.—“Do thou, O Achrael, re¬ 
frain from troubling our female children. Do not cause either 
sickness or sorrow to them.” After the sacrifice, the sacrificer 
sprinkles the blood of the sacrificed animal on all the girls of the 
family or khunt and their husbands. In some places, a cloth is 
held like a canopy over the heads of each couple and some of 
the sacrificial blood is poured over the cloth, and the blood is 
allowed to percolate through Mid besmear their persons. The 
sacrificer takes up the rice and pice on the leaf-plates as his per¬ 
quisites. The women and their husbands make their obeisance 
individually to all present. 'J'‘^hari is cooked by boiling rice with 
the sacrificial meat. Feasting and drinking follow. Friends 
and relatives are invited to the feast. Men and women, fellow- 
villagers as well as outsiders, may partake of the meat of the 
goat sacrificed to Achrael. 

The following morning, the married women must return 
home with their husbands, although they may choose to come 
back again after a day or two. 

Besides this periodical sacrifice to Achrael, special sacrifices 
arfe dEeied to her wheiL Mftef t djfld-birth, there occurs defici¬ 
ency in the flow of the nlother’s milk, or the children fall re¬ 
peatedly ill. A spirit-doctor is consulted and such sacrifices to 
Achrael as may be dictated by him are offered by the father or 
brother of the woman. At the place of the sacrifice the woman 
sits with her husband by her side as at marriage and the blood 
of the sacrificed animal is sprinkled on them. It is believed 
that the Achrael spirit, if properly propitiated, prevents Nai- 
haranta bhuts or spirits of a married woman’s father’s vUlaie or 
clan from visiting her husband’s village and causing trouble to* 
her and her family. 


(3) J6DA 

This is another female spirit and a companion of Achrael. 
She too receives sacrifices to maintain the dlau^ers. niece® 
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and sisters of the head of the family in health and happiness. 
On the morning following the day of the puja of Achrael, the 
same man who sacrificed a goat-kid to Achrael on the pre¬ 
ceding day, sacrifices a female sheep to Joda, m the same way 
and with a similar prayer. The blood of the sacrificed animal 
is similarly sprinkled on the women and their husbands seated 
in a row in front of the sacrificer. The customary feast follows, 
and after this, the sons-in-law of the family with their wives 
and children return to their respective homes. Joda, like 
Achrael, is not represented by any image or symbol. Unlike 
Achrael, Joda does not receive sacrifices in all Oraon villages; 
in some villages her name, too, is unknown. 

V. KHWT-BHUTS 

Next in importance to the village-spirits, are the khunt-bhuts 
or clan spirits of the original families of the village. The des¬ 
cendants of the original founder or founders of an Oraon village 
are called Bhuinhars. These Bhuinhars are divided into khui^its 
or branches (lit. stumps or stocks) amongst whom the original 
clearances were divided; and these kkunt^ are entrusted with 
the propitiation of their respective khiint-bhuts or spirits appear¬ 
ing on or otherwise attached to their respective k/mnMands. As 
the process of making clearances m the primitive jungles for 
the purpose of establishing villages involved a disturbance of 
the spirits residing in the jungles, the duty of making periodical 
sacrifices to the spirits haunting their respective kkunt lands 
necessarily devolved on the Bhumhar families or khunts. 

Additions have since been made to the number of original 
khura bhiits of each clan. The way in which such additiOBS 
came to be made may be illustrated by the traditionai ofigm 
of one or two typical khunt bhuts of this dass. 

Thus, of a khunt bhCit of the Mdkto khunt of village Gudda 
(thana Ranchi) it is related that long ago, a young man of the 
khunt of the name of Bucha repeatedly planted a fishing-trap 
(kunmi) in a dcm. (low-lying rice-field). to catch fidi, hut vidtili 
ill success. At length he took a vow that in the event of his 
getting a kumni full of fish he would sacrifice a buffalo and a 
sheep in alternate years to the nad or s|Mrit of the field who- 
was foiling his attempts. Before long his kiimni was filled With 
fish. And, true to his promise, he planted a khunid or stakes 
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at the spot where the kiimni had been planted, and offered the 
promised sacrifices. And since then, once every three years, 
the members of the Mdhto khunt of the village offer a triennial 
sacrifice of a buffalo or sheep alternatively. This spirit is named 
‘Buchd-Nad’, and may be said to be an instance of an earth- 
spirit or nature-spirit regarded as a Khiint-bhut. 

As an instance of a human-spirit appeased or worshipped 
as a kku^t-bhut, we may mention the case of the spirit of a 
murdered person being propitiated as a bhut of the Bhuinhar 
family or khiint of the murderer. Ordinarily, when an instance 
of disease or death occurs in the family of the murderer and 
the ghost-finder declares that it is the spirit of the murdered 
man who has caused the affliction,, the spirit is installed as a 
family bhut or khiint-bhut and periodical sacrifices are offered 
to it. But I have heard of more than one instance in which the 
murdered man when on point of death made a dying declaration 
of his intention to become a bhut of the Khurtt of his murderer, 
and persecute them uiiless sufficiently propitiated. Thus, in 
villiage SMgain {thdnd Mdnddr), two Oraons, related to each 
other as cousins, had a quarrel over a plot of land; and one of 
them, in a sudden fit of anger, thrust his axe into the bowels 
of the other man. The man, thus struck, at once ran to his 
assailant’s house and, pressing his wounded stomach with his 
hands, sat down at one comer of the hut and exclaimed, “H^e 
I establish myself,” and then ran out again to the field in dispute 
and there dropped down dead. To this day, the descendants 
of the murderer propitiate the murdered man’s spirit. After the 
harvest, the first sheaf of paddy from the field on to which he 
dropped down dead, is offered to the spirit of the murdered man 
at the same comer of the house where he sat down before his 
death. The descendants of the murdered man too me alowed 
access to the same spot for making similar offerings. 

Ordinarily, some land belonging to the khunt is fixed upon 
as the dsthdn or seat of \k& khunt bhut, and there at stated 
intervals sacrifices are offered to it. If sacrifices are not offered 
at the stated interval, the spirit grows impatient or unquiet and 
inflicts sickness or other calamity on the members of the khunt 
or their cattle and on the villagers! generally. More often the 
Oraon khu)y.t 'bhuts become restless and long for sacrifices 
before the appointed time at the instigation or through the 
incantations of a wit<^h or sorcerer, often one belonging to the 
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family. When, as is generally the case, the band of a witch or 
sorcerer is suspected, a witch-doctor is consulted. 

Although the periodical sacrifices to a khunt bhut are 
ordinarily made by a member of the khunt, now-a-days in some 
cases the village-PdAanI is invited to officiate as the sacrificer, 
and is paid a small remuneration for bis services. A land 
which is troubled by some khiint-bhut is known as the Bhutkhetd 
land of the khunt or family. When the hhiit or spirit is a 
powerful one who is likely to cause disturbance in the form of 
epidemics to the whole village, no rent is ordinarily payable to 
the landlord for such lands, as the propitiation of such a spirit 
is in the public interest and is a rather expensive affair. 

What are known as the Gairahi bhutkhetd or Marddnd 
bhutkhetd lands, are in origin, as we have seen, the khunt 
bhutkhetd lands of some khunt or Bhuinhdr family which has 
become extinct, and the spirit having begun to create disturb¬ 
ance in the village for want of nourishment or sacrifices, the 
village community is obliged to adopt it as a village-h/rwt. And 
the whole or part of the lands of the extinct family were con¬ 
verted into gairahi bhutkhetd lands and placed under the charge 
of the village headmen. The latter lease out these lands for 
short terms up to three years or so to different cultivators on 
rent, and the rents thus received are utilised for the sacrifices 
to the spirit. Fresh setflements of these lands are again made, 
and no cultivator can, by custom, acquire a ‘right of occu¬ 
pancy’ in the Gairahi bhutkhetd lands. 

No image or representation of Khunt bhuts are made. 
Ordinarily, the khutit bhiits, it is now believed, look after the 
health and crops and other belongings of their khunts. The 
Oraon bdieves that when thieves or other mischief-makers 
attempt to steal or damage his crops, his khunt bhiits resist 
them and often foil their attempts. But when the khunt spirits 
are displeased for want of appropriate sacrifices at the appoin¬ 
ted time or at the instigation of some mischievous witch or 
sorcerer, the khmit bhiits are said to bark like jackals, apd 
bring trouble to the vfflage. And special sacrifices are then 
required to pacify them. 

VI. Household Spirits 

The non-Bhuinhar Oraons of a village have no clan or fainily 
spirits of the class of Khunt bhiits described above. In- their 

‘>8742 
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case the place of Khunt bhuts is, to some extent, supplied by 
a group of spirits to be described in this section. This sixth class of 
supernatural beings is composed of Bafnda Pachcho or Bar-Pahdri 
and certain other spirits known as Chigri Nad, Goesdli Nad, 
etc. Bdrndd Pachcho or the Old Lady Bdrridd is believed to 
be the guardian spirit of each separate household. This sphit 
is also variously known as Ddngrd nod or Bullock (-eating) 
spirit, Sakhri md or Chuldhi nod or the Hearth-spirit, and 
Piirbid rtad or the spirit of the East. Dangfd ndd is obviously 
so named with reference to the fact that this spirit requires a 
periodical sacrifice of a bullock {ddngrd)-, the names SakhrN' 
ndd and Chuldhi ndd apparently refer to the fact that every 
family has to offer sacrifices to this spirit after it has separated 
from its parent family and set up a separate hearth {ChtUhd) 
for itself. Bdrndd is beleved to keep watch over the threshing- 
floors when the paddy harvest is taken there fmr threshing and 
it is with reference to this function of the spirit that it is called 
tjddii Bdrndd or Keter Bdrndd,—jJddu (Hindi, uriyd) being the 
ordinary grain-measure in the shape of a bamboo-basket con¬ 
taining about 30 seers (60 lbs.) of grains, and keter being the 
ordinary winnowing fan employed in separating the chaff from 
the grain. It is interesting to note that Bdj-n0 or Bdri Bdrtidd 
is the name for a dust-storm. 

Bdrridd is popularly believed to be the spirit of one of the 
Asur women whose husbands, aceording^ to the Orion legiaid of 
genesis of man and the spirits^*, were tricked into deatih 
by Bharmes. Bdrndd Pachcho or the Old Lady Bdri^idd is 
said to have seven daughters of whom OMgfi Ndd or Ddhd 
Chigri is said to be a constant attendant of Bdrndd; and has a 
special day appointed for sacrifices to it. Bdrndd Pdchcho or 
‘OU Lady Bdrn4d’ has seven daughters who are said to be 
Bimlms or tramp spirits who' wander about in juntos Jand near 
ant-hills, feeding on pipar {fieus reU^sa) and idimar (ficus 
glomorela) fruits; and to thetn no sacrifices need be offered. 
According to some Oracms, three of these daughters named 
respectively os Hdnkar Bdi, Pos Bdi and Kitro Bdi receive 
sacrifices along with their mother; but this is not generally 

13. Sakhri means grains of boiled rice &c., left over in a plate 
■or sticking to' the hands and mouth after a meal. 

14. S. C. Roy, The Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, pp. 442 ff. 
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admitted. According to Father Dehon,^® Bdnula is a male 
spirit, being the son of one of the Ai^ur women who, accord¬ 
ing to the legend, was pregnant and worked the bellows when 
Dharmes punished the Asurs. I have not met with any corro¬ 
boration of Father Dehon’s account; on the other hand, Barttdd, 
it is said, appears sometimes in the shape of an old woman 
and more rarely, in the shape of a female tiger with a long tail. 

A consideration of the Barndd or Bdi-Pdhdri cult among 
the Oraons and also among some of the Munda tribes of Chota- 
Nagpur and the association of the Bdi^ndd spirit with the setting 
up of new households, would appear to lead to the inference 
that Barndd or Bdr-Pdhdri was in origin the spirit of the hill 
which was the. original home or cradle of the family or rather 
the clan. The Barndd cult would appear to have been borrowed 
by the Oraons from their MQn^ neighbours; Whereas it is 
found in more or less vigour among all the Munda tribes, it 
does not appear to be known to the Malers or to the Khonds 
who appear to be the nearest congeners of the Oraons, and the 
only tribes allied to the Oraons in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

Every non-Bhuinhar Oraon family of which any member 
or ancestor may have eaten the meat of sacrifices offered to 
the Barndd spirit, must, after it has separated from the parent 
family and set up a house for itself, offer the appropriate sac¬ 
rifices to Bdrndd Pdchcho and its associated spirits! !withii| a 
year or two of separation, and thereafter at stated intervals of from 
three to twelve years or at least once in a generation. 

SACRIFICES TO BaII^TDA 

The method of propitiation of Bdxndd and its companion 
spirits of tte liousehold is as follows. 

A date,—^generally the full-moon day in the month of Ma^gji 
(January-February),— is appointed for sacrifices to Bdrrdd 
and invitations are, sent out to alll, the brothers and other 
bhdydds or' agnates of the head of the family. On thb 
appointed day, the head of the family or some other adult male 
member remains fasting from morning, and, at about noon, goes 
with his relative and guests to some open space, preferably by 

15. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, No. 9, 
P. 132. 
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the side of an ant-hillj taking with him the sacadficial things 
which must include a few (usually live) rice-flour cakes or 
bread, a pot of rice-beer, a little vermilion and a sup or win- 
nowing-fan, besides a bullock or other animal (a pig or a goat) 
and fowls. Earthen-ware cooking-vessels, water and spices for 
cooking meat-cutters and similar other articles are also taken 
there besides a little of the medicinal root (bichchi) used in 
brewing liquor, and some powdered mustard (jnani) seeds and a 
Httle rice-flour and vermilion. 

The spot selected for the purpose is cleaned with cowdung 
diluted in water, and one or three clods of earth are set up 
there to represent the Barnda spirit, and is anointed with rice- 
flour moistened with water and marked with vermilion. The 
feet of the animal to be sacrificed are washed, and its forehead 
anointed with rice-flour soaked; in water, and is then marked 
with vermilion. The sacrificer and also Ms brothers and other 
agnates throw each some grains of arud rice on the ground in 
front of the sacrificial animal; and the sacrificer prays to Bdrndd 
Pdchcho or the Ddngrd spirit as follows :— 

Hudi, Ddngrd Nad! Khedd-khekkhan bisirkdn ki dan 
khindkdn; ki ddngrd Pdsd'ldgdan. Inndntim sapnd dmke chid: 
ndri dntke kortd. Achchhd se rake. Asur-Asurdingfu ndd hikdi. 
Akku chigrin garon, i uljdrt panara din nu; dr Ddhd Goensdli 
nandr. 

“Take, O Ddngrd spirit! Forgetting my hands and legs 
(i.e., at great sacrifice and with p^eat trouble), I purchased this 
sacrifice, and I am sacrificing this bullock. From to-day do not 
give me [evilil dreams and do not give me fever. Remain quiet. 
Thou are the ghost of the Asur-Asurdins. Within fifteen days 
from to-day I shall set up chigris or bamboo-poles (i.e., sacrifice 
to the Chigfi spirit); and shall [also] make [sacrifices to the] 
Ddhd Goensdli [spirit].” 

While the animal is eating the drud rice placed on fbe ground 
the sacrificer gently strikes the butt-end of Ms axe three or seven 
times against the neck of the animal and then severs its head 
with the sharp edge of the axe. When the village Pahan is 
present, he touches the neck of the anunal with the butt-end of 
the ^e and hands oyer the axe to the sacrificer to cut off the 
head. The severed head is placed over the clod or clods of earth 
representing the spirit. The eyes in the severed head are 
bandaged round with the entrails of the animal. It is explained 
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that the goat represents the spirit, and the eyes are thus covered 
up so that the spirit may not return to the village and trouble 
the family. The fowls too are then sacrificed in the names of 
BarMa Pdchcho and her daughters. The rice-flour bread or 
cakes are also offered.' Where the sacrifices are offered in front 
of an ant-hill, the blood of the sacrificed animals and fowls is 
dropped into the hollow of the ant-hill through a hole made at 
its top. The siip or winnowing-fan is also dropped into the 
hollow of the ant-hill. A sarkhi or small earthen-ware jug 
covered up at its mouth with an earthen-ware lamp is, in some 
villages, placed over the ant-hiU. And the spirit is asked to stay 
inside the ant-hill till the time for sacrifices return again. The 
sacrificer says, "O Ddngfi nad, Cddu Barndd, Nehd Bdrndd, do 
thou remain quiet for another five (or seven or twelve, as the 
case may be) years.” In the course of the night, the white- 
ants repair the breach made at the crest of the ant-hill. The 
reasons now assigned for offering the sacrifices before an ant¬ 
hill is that an ant-hill resembles the kUn in which the Asurs in 
the legend of genesis were killed. As an ant-hill will go on 
increasing in size, the family too, it is believed, Will multiply, 
if sacrifices are duly offered. The trunk of the victim is then 
dressed. What the Oraon calls the bhitrdons or the vital parts 
of the sacrifice consisting of the liver (umbdlhhd), some meat 
from near the heart (kSrji) and lungs {phoksd) are boiled with 
rice, and a little of this tahari or suri is first offered to the spirit 
by placing a little of it before each of the three clods of earth. 
The rest of the Mhari is distributed among those present. Then 
the bichchi or yeast is mixed witli water, and this water is 
poured over the tcthari before the three clods of earth by way 
of tapdon or drink-offering. The rest of the meat of the trunk 
is also cooked with rice in another vessel and distributed among 
those present, a portion being set apart for distribution in the 
village. The meat of the head is then cooked with rice as 
tahari and when it is about ready, the powdered mustard is put 
into the meat. This tahari is then eaten. The leaf-plates and 
the refuse of the feast are all carefully collected and burnt in 
hearth. 

Now-a-days some families habitually n^ect to offer sacri¬ 
fices to the Bdrndd and associated spirits at stated intervals. But 
such families are rudely reminded of their remissness when some 
serious illness or other calamity comes upon the family and the 
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spirit-finder, on being referred to, declares that it is Barndd who 
has inflicted the calamity. And then sacrifices are offered in 
the same manner as described above; and the sacrificer similarly 
prays,— 

“Hudi Ddngrd md; Hin imd kahdrdrki se nafi kortdchki dukh 
ddnde ndndi sctpnd chidi, en dkkan ki khedd-khekkhan bisirkdn 
ki dan khind-km; ki ddngrd pdsd Idgdan. Irmdntim sapnd dmke 
chid ndfi dmke kortd; dchchhd se rdke. Asur Asurdin-ghi nod 
hikdi. Akku cfwgj-i gdron i ulldn panara din nu. Ar Vdhd 
Gdensdii ndnor Ddngrd ndd-ghi dmkhi hekhe, dr sdnge hekhe.” 

“Take Ddngrd spirit, thou hast been declared (caught) to¬ 
day as causing fever and giving trouble, [and] giving [evil] 
dreams. I have known (found thee out). By selling my hands 
and legs (i.e., my all) I have purchased sacaifices; and I am 
sacrificing [with the butt-end of an axe] this bullock (or pig or 
goat; as the case may be). From to-day do not give me [evil] 
dreams; don’t send me fever. Remain in peace. Thou art the 
spirit of the Asur-Asurdins. Now, within fiftees days from this 
day, I shall set up CMgri and shall make (sacrifices to) Ddhd- 
Goensdli, [which is] the curry (i.e., sauce or companion) of 
[thee the Ddngrd spirit].” The sacrifices are offered and then 
cooked and eaten in the same manner as described above. 

SACRIFICES TO CHIG^tl NAD 

A fortniihi latefi, on the morning of the next new mocA 
day, twd long bamboo poles (Chigur) pointed at the ends arc 
planted, one on each side of the door-way of the house. The 
adult members of the family remain fasting until the sacrifices 
are offered. They may, however, drink rice-beer freely. Cakes 
of rice-flour are prepared for the ceremony by frying them in 
oil in an earthen-vessel over a new hearth improvised with three 
clods of earth. 

In the afternoon, the Panch or elddrs of ii© as ivell 

as the bhdydds or agnatic relations of the family and also other 
relatives and friends come bn invitation and are treated to rice- 
beer and rice-flour cakes. 

Op© of the elders who is selected as Panch performs the 
Ddndd-^kaitd ceremony. A mdti is called in to ^supervise the 
ceremonies. A mystic diagram is drawn with rice-flour, red earth 
from the hearth and charcoal-dust, in the shape of an egg fringed 
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round with smaller figures each resembling the half of an egg. 
The sacrificer, swaying his body from right to left following the 
flame of a lighted lamp, recites the second part of the Oi&on 
story of the genesis of bhuts and spirits,’-® and concludes by 
saying,—“To-day, the evil mouth of the twelve Asiir brothers 
and thirteen Lodha brothers have been pushed into the iron 
furnace with a pole twelve cubits [or] thirteen cubits in length, 
and their evil mouth turned into tiddu Barnda, Nehd Bdrnda, 
Hdnkar Bdi, Bos Bai, Chigurgdri, Dahd Goensali. I have ap¬ 
peased them to-day. May there be no more fever and other 
sickness, no more evil dreams (or] fear of evil.” 

SACRIFICES TO GOENSALI NAD 

Goensali Nad is the tutelary spirit of the cattle of each 
Oraon family. On the same day on which the sacrifices to 
Chigri nod are offered inside the cattle-shed a fowl is fed on 
a handfiil of drud rice placed on the floor by the head of 
the family and then pushed outside (tukko othorm). The fowl 
is then sacrificed to Goensali Nad or Gohdr Deota or Gorged 
by another man. While sacrificing the fowl, the man says. 
“Hdtrdm kdld. Rog pdpdri hodrki kdld. Bemdr semdr dmke 
mdndchid.’’ “Now I have sacrificed to thee. Go away, carry¬ 
ing with thee afl sickness and sin. Do not aflSict us with sick¬ 
ness and other calamities.” 

The Sohordi festival in which the Oraons anoint the fore¬ 
head and horns of their cattle with vermilion and oil and wash 
their hoofs and give them a day’s rest and entertain them with 
a hearty feed, and light lamps in the cattle-shed at night, is really 
a festival of the Hinduised pastoral caste of Ahirs. The OrappS 
have easily borrowed and assimilated that festival as it is in 
consonance with their own Goensali Nad pujd. 

SuRJAHI PtiJA 

In the month of Agjhan (November-December) following 
the Chigri Nad Pujd, a day is appointed for Surjdhi Puja. All 
adult members, male as well as female, of the family as well 
as the kinsmen of the family attending the Pujd, remain fasting 
till the sacrifices axe offered. The Surjdhi spirit is also known 


16'. S. C. Roy, The Oraons of Choid-Nagpur, pp, 455, etc., etc. 
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as Dam Raja or the King of Uplands, and the sacrifices 'are 
offered on a dam or open upland. A white goat or white cock, 
arm rice, vermilion and new earthen cooking pots besides 
pulses, spices, a knife, and a vegetable-cutter are carried 
to the selected dam which has been cleaned and besmeared with 
cowdung and water beforehand. Generally the place selected 
for die pujd is situate by the side of some stream or spring or 
tank. When all the men and women and the Ranches or village 
eiders and other guests have assembled there, the sacrificer feeds 
the goat on a handful of arm rice placed on the ground and 
sacrifices it by severing its head with an axe. While doing so, 
he prays,—“O Silrjdhi spirit! We are offering sacrifices to 
thee. From to-day don’t give us trouble {dhakka, lit. thrusts), 
keep us in health and in plenty.” The Surjahi or ,Sun-spirit 
would appear to be none other than Dharmes or the Supreme 
Spirit Himself. The name of the deity as also the nature of 
the sacrifice (namely a white goat or fowl) point to that con¬ 
clusion. 

It is only after all these sacrifices have been offered to the 
Household Spirits for the first time by a separated family, that 
the ‘house’ (erpd) is said to be completed {khojrds). 

Vn. Fetishes and other minor Surernatural Powers 

The supernatural powers deslcribed in the preceding sec¬ 
tions ire, ns we have seen, definite personal beings,—^spirits and 
deities, with whom man can enter into communication,—a few 
of whom are not only endowed with personality and a conscious 
will like the rest but also with individuality, while others are 
what may be called ‘group-spirits,’ of which there are more 
than one of the same class. To all those deities and spirits, 
the Oraon villages, clans and families make periodical offerings 
iand sacrifices, appeal for help or, at any rate, for ^tentida 
from mischief. In the present section, we come to a.dass of 
supernatural powers most of which are more or less impersonal 
in their nature and which, it is believed, may prove propitious 
Or, at least harmless, if approached or treated with appropriate 
obseryances and rites. To this class belong certain totem sym¬ 
bols, the village-flags and certain other village-emblems, certain 
musical instruments and weapons, some bizarre fantastic-shaped 
natural object or uncanny weird-looking bit of jungje or awe- 
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inspiring hill or cascade, some particular tree or grove, a tank 
or a well or a cairn and so forth. In the case of some of these, 
the existence and action of an indwelling spirit appears to be 
dimly recognbsed, and in others an inomanent power or mys¬ 
terious energy of the nature of mana is believed to inhere. If 
a distinction is to be made between the realms of religion and 
magic, this class of supernatural powers may be said to stand 
on the borderland between the two. An account of the more 
important among this class is given below. 

(1) TOTEMS AND TOTEM-EMBLEMS 

Whether in its origin the institution of totemism had any 
relation to religion or not, certain practices still survive here 
and there among the Oraons to indicate that at a certain period 
in the history of the tribe, religion was intimately associated 
with Oraon totemism. So far as the actual animals, plants or 
other objects that formi the totems of different Oraon clans are 
concerned, they no longer appear to be objects of any definite ^ 
religious observances unless 'the taboos attached to the clan- 
totems may have owed their origin to an appreciation and awe 
«f a certain mmia or ‘sacredness’ inhering in them. 

The totem-emblems of a few Oraon clans, however, still 
appear to receive divine hdnours and even sacrifices and offer¬ 
ings. Thus, in village Ambda (within the Police CiitlSe of 
Lohardaga) where the Bhuinhars or descendants of the original 
Oraon founders of the village belong to the ekkd or tortoise 
clan, one wooden image of a pig with two wooden imagics of 
the tortoise (said to be the offspring of the pig) is kept in the 
village-priest’s house and on the day preceding a jatra or dancing 
tityst held periodically in the neighbourhood, the wooden images 
are ceremonially bathed in water, painted in appropriate coloursi 
and anointed with vermilion and offered a libation of rice-beer 
and the sacrifice of a chicken. Similar rites are observed with 
respect to two wooden images of tigers at village Jamgain (in 
the Police Circle of Lohardaga); where the Oraon Bhuinhars 
belong to the Lakra or tiger clan and the wooden images of a 
fish (together with similar images of crocodiles) in village Kanjia 
(Police Circle, Mandar) of which the OrSon Bhuinhars belong 
to the Khalkho fish dan. And the images of their clan-totems^ 
are carried as fetishes to the jatra ground on the shoulders of 
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young men. On their way to the /atra-gpround, these totem- 
symbols receive offerings of bits cxf various articles of merchandise 
from people caaying such merchandise for sale to the market or 
iatra-tak. And in whichever Oraon village on their way the party 
happen to make a temporary halt, the images are placed on the 
village dancing-ground (dkhra), and the Oraons of the village offer 
a libation of rice-beer and in some cases a chicken, which is not 
however killed but is fastened to the wooden plank on which thfe 
images are carried. Such a chicken is released on the return of 
the party from the ;dtm-ground, and may be taken away by any¬ 
one who likes. In some villages, before the party start for the 
jdtrd-gromd, a chicken is ceremonially fed on arm rice and set 
apart with a vow to offer it in sacrifice to the wooden or brass 
emblem of the village when the party return home with success 
in any fight that may ensue at the jatra. 

It has to be noted that in the majority of cases, the wooden 
or metal images now-a-days carried to the jatrds do not represent 
the totems of the present Bkuinhdrs or other Oraon residents of 
the village at all; in most cases they appear to be emblems 
arbitrarily adopted in comparatively recent times according tO' 
whim or fancy or chance. In some ctf these cases, perhaps, they 
may represent the totems of the first Oraon settlers who have 
since been displaced by later immigrants, but of this I have found 
no positive evidence. In all cases, however, these and similar 
emblems connected with Oraon villages or Pashas are believed 
to’ be connected with the ‘lucsk’ (bdn-gi) of the village or parhd 
•concerned, and receive divine honours and offerings as described 
above.^'' 


(2) JATRA FLAGS 

The huge flags called Bc&rdkhs which form the badges of 
■different ^ages and the special pattern on each of which forms 
Che distinctive emblem of a particular village which has the exclu¬ 
sive privilege Of carrying and unfurling it at jdtrds and similar 
gatherings, are as mu<fli concerned with the ‘luck’ (ban-gi) of 
the village as the wooden and brass emblems described in , the 
last Si^iion. The flag-staffs are anointed ,with vermilion diluted 

1*7. For an account of totem-emblems, see The Oraons of Chota- 
Ndgpur, pp. 338-34Z 
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in oil by the village Pahan who also sacrifices a fowl and offers 
a libation of beer just before the young nien of the village start 
for a jatra meet. The young bachelors offer libations of milk to 
these flags. It is said that when, as sometimes happens, at one 
of the bigger jatra meets or hunting imeets, two or more villages 
or Pafhas fall out and figjit, some one or more of these cere¬ 
monial flags or bairakhs are heard to crow like cocks to infuse 
courage into the hearts of the combatants of their respective 
villages.^® 


(3) JATRA KHUOTA 

In some villages where periodical jatras or dancing-meets 
for the country around are held, a wooden post of from about 
five to seven feet in height may be seen planted by the side of 
the jatra-groand. On the day on wMch a jatra is held there, 
this post or jatrd-khuntd, as it is called, is anointed by the young 
men of the village with rice-flour diluted in water or with a kind 
of whitish clay, and in some villages, adorned with a garland or 
two of flowers. The Pdhdn of the viLlag;e sacrifices a fowl before 
this jatrd-khuntd in order that no quarrels and fights may occur, 
and the jdird may pass off smoothly. 

(4) PHALLIC AND OTHER SEX EMBLEMS 

In some Oriaon villages of the central plateau of the Ranchi 
district may be seen two or more pyramid-shaped mounds of 
earth on some cqpen upland outside the inhabited portion 
(basti) of the, village, and, in viUagesi where a jdtrd is held, by 
the side of the /dtra-ground. On jdtrd days the young OtSon 
bachelors of the village anoint these Tfidndar-sdlds, as they are 
called, with a kind of whitish clay called potni-mati with which 
the young men also besmear their own bodies. An earthen-pot 
is placed upside down over the rrmndar-sdlds and it is crowned 
with flowers with twigs attached. In some villages a chicken isi 
also sacrificed. Before anointing the mdndar-sdlds with potni- 
mati, breaches made in the mdndar-sdMs by rain-water are 
repaired by the young bachelors with earth mixed with water,. 

18. For a further account of village-flags and Fdxhd-flags, see 
ibid, pp. 342-344. 
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and, in some villages at least, with their own urine. Formerly 
it is said that this use of urine was universal among the Ortcms- 
And this along with the shape of the mandar-saMs appears to 
indicate that the mandar-sdlds were in origin phallic emblems. 
The young bachelors after anointing the mdndar-sdias and their 
own bodies with potni-rmti bathe themsdves and ceremonially 
walk three times in procession round the land on which the 
mandar-saUis stand. In some villages, the bachelors still sacri¬ 
fice a fowl to the Mandar-sdlds. 

An emblem of the female organ of generation may still be 
. seen in some of the Oraon Dhumkurict^ or bachelors’ dormitories. 
This consists of a cleft in one of the main wooden posts support¬ 
ing, the roof of the.d'/zMwjkurih-house. This Ideft is meant to repre¬ 
sent the vulva. In a few dhumkurms this post is also rudely 
carved into a rough semblance of a human female. No sacri¬ 
fices or offerings are now made to it; but on jdtra days, the post 
is anointed with potni-rmti. It is also interesting to note that 
in a few dhumkurid houses (as in one of the two dhumkurids 
in village Borhambey within the Police area of Ranchi), may 
be seen one or more planks of wood with human female breasts 
rudely carved in relief on them resting over the central beam 
supporting the roof. Although no religious or magical cere¬ 
monies are now connected with these emblems of generation or 
maternity, it may not be unreasonable to suppose that at one 
time they had ^me religious or magical significance bearing 
perhaps upoh human fecundity and well-being. 

Such, at any rate, is the acknowledged function of the 
Mutri Chdndi stone underneath which the dhumkurid bachelors 
ceremonially micturate as part of the propitiatory rites of the 
Chdnd,i spirit with the object of ensuring the increase of male 
members of fixe tribe.^® 

(5) BULL-ROARERS 

Another sacred emblem connected with the Oraon bachelor 
fraternities is the Bull-roarer. The Oraon bull-roarer is a thin 
slat of either wood or bamboo from six to nine inches in length 
nnd from one and a half to three inches in breadth, and per- 

19. See The (Xraons of Chota-Ndgpur, pp. 239-242. 
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forated at one end for the insertion of a string. When swung 
round, it produces a low humming sound which soon rises to a 
muffled windy roaring noise. In some Oraon dhumkurias, 
valves of the seed-pod of the semar (Bombax mdabarkum) tree, 
perforated at one end, are used instead of slats of wood or 
bamboo. The Oraon no longer remembers the former religiousi 
or magical uses of these thin slats of wood or bamboo, rows 
upon rows of which may be seen suspended on strings from the 
beams of some of the dhurnkurias. 

Certain vestiges of the former magical use of the instrument 
would, however, still appear to linger in the practice of talcing 
out, on occasion^ of dancing festivals,, these bull-roarers and 
hanging them on long strings over the akhrd or dancing-ground. 
Although the Oraon cannot assign for this practice any other 
reason than its decorative effect {sobhd) and the rattling sound 
that the bull-roarers produce when shaken by the wind, there 
are good reasons to believe that the object of this exhibition of 
buU-roarers is to scare away spirits, as is avowedly the case 
among the natives of the Banks Islands and of parts of North 
America. It is not an unusual phenomenon at these Oraon 
dances for one or more of the young female dancers to show signs 
of spirit-possession. The Oraons believe that certain disem¬ 
bodied souls are eager to take part in these dances and ttierri- 
ments of which they were fond during their human existence; 
and this they can now do only by entering the bodies of one 
of the dancers. But as such spirit-possession is likely to be 
harmful to the person possessed, it becomes necessary to keep 
off such spirits from the dancing-ground. The sight of these bull- 
roarers and the sound made 'by them when shaken by the breeSze 
were probably supposed by the Oraons as by the Banks Islanders 
to have the effect of scaring away spirits. The cracking of a 
whip by the Oraon spirit-doctor, the brandishing of sticks at the 
Rog-Khednd or disease-driving ceremony of the Oraons, and the 
brandishing of swords at on Oraon wedding, are all similarly 
meant to scare away evil spirits. No sacrifices are offered by 
the Oraons to these buU-roarers. but they are carefully treasured 
up in the dhumkwid as part of its ancient paraphamelia.^® 


20, Vide article on ‘The Bull-roarer in. India,’ in The Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XIII, pt. I, .pp. 54-61. 
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(6) WEAPONS AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 

A tool or weapon or musical instrument is believed to have 
a ‘soul’ which leaves it when the thing gets broken and returns 
to it after it is repaired, and finally leaves it when the object is 
altogether broken and thrown aside, A sword which has been 
used in killing a human being becomes an object of reli^ous awe 
to the Oraons. They believe that a spirit “rides” such a sWord 
and, if the sword be taken out of the house, it will not rest till 
it has drunk blood again. It is reverentially hung up on a wall 
inside the owner’s dwelling-hut, ;and at every religious festival 
a few drops of beer are offered to the sword. On the occasion 
of any religious or socio-religious ceremony in the house, a few 
drops of home-brew are offered to the sword. 

Again, when an Oraon purchases a new sword or shield 
or a new musical instrument, such as a mgem or run] drum or 
a narsingha pipe or bugle, he ceremonially anoints it with ver¬ 
milion. This is known as the “marriage” (benjd) of the shield 
or the drum or the bugle. These weapons and instruments are 
obviously recognised by the Oraons as mysterious living ‘powers’ 
with whom they must enter into relations so as to make their 
'•ifiana' propitious to themselves or, at least, innocuous. The 
first use of such an object is supposed to be full of risks and 
has to be made with caution and appropriate ceremonies. Even 
a new cloth is by some Oraons besmeared with turmeric-juice 
before it is WoA; Md tMs^;^^ is known as “marrying” thel 
cloth (lEtc/iniw beftjd): 

A sword or spear possessing a ‘weak soul’ is said to turn 
soft and to bend when it is struck against any object and fail 
to niake any impression on it, whereas a sword or a spear which 
has a ‘strong soul’ is said to shriek though with a suppressed 
voic» when a tiger or other enemy is approaching its ovvner WhO’ 
is thus forewarned even before the enemy comes within sight. 
And, at night, if a thief attempts to enter the house, such a 
sword or spear, it is believed, sometimes makes a similar muffled 
sound to arouse the sleeping owner. Even an old bamboo- 
stick which has been in long use manifests its ‘soul’ by exuding 
sweat to indicate that it will rain in a day or two. Such a stick,, 
it is said, knows its owner and will not strike its owner even 
if directed against him;. After such a manifestation of its ‘soul’, 
it too comes to be regarded with awe and is reverentially marked 
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with vermilion marks. To this day in many villages, before 
starting on their periodical hunting excursions, the OrsLon hun¬ 
ters place on a spot cleaned with cowdung and water, their bows 
and arrows, swords, spears and other weapons, and burn incense 
(dhuan) before them and offer molasses (gilr) and clarified butter 
{ghee ): and some Oraon shikdris set apart a fowl which they offer 
to the Cfiundi spirit on their return home with success. Musical 
instruments, though ceremonially ‘married’ when first purchased, 
are again ceremonially anointed with three vermilion marks by 
a women of the house where it is taken for use during a wed¬ 
ding; and a few grains of drud rice are also sprinkled over the 
instruments. If this ceremony is omitted the musical instruments 
will not, it is believed, sound properly. 

(7) WELLS AND TANKS. GARDEN AND TREES AND PLANTS 

Again, when an Oraon has excavated a new tank or well. 
Or planted a new fruit-tree or fruit-garden he similarly celebrates 
what is known as the “marriage” ceremony of the tank or well 
or spring, tree or garden before using the same.^^ It is believed 
that if the water of the tank or well or the fruit of the tree or 
garden is used before the ‘‘marriage” ceremony is performed 
ma^lots will breed in the fruit of the tree or in the water of 
the well or tank, as the case may be. 

Similar ceremonies are also observed in the case of paddy- 
seedlings when an Oraon cultivator makes the first annual trans¬ 
plantation of his rice fields.^'^ Such “marriage” ceremonies are 
meant to make the produce of the fruit-trees and rice-plantsi 
innocuous and fit for man’s use. Not only are wells and springsi 
ceremonially “married” before they begin to be used at all, but 
ah Otaon woman, after her confinement and ceremonial 
purification following chOd-birth, must, when she first goes to 
draw water from the well or spring, mark the stone slab or wooden 
plank or masonry-work at its moutk with three marks of vermi¬ 
lion as at the inaugural “marriage” of the well or spring. A 
well, tank, or spring, like a fruit-tree, musical instrument Or a 
sword is the receptacle of a mysterious power, and, as such, 

21. See The Oraons of Chotd^Nagpur, pp. 439-442. 

22. Vide article on ‘The Corn-spirit and the Tree-spirit in Chota- 

Nagpur' in The Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. I„ 
pp. 47-52. , 
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^sacred/ and must be approached with proper caution and re¬ 
verential fear. It is owing to this idea of their ‘sacredness,’ 
that wells, springs and tanks, like the hearth and the sacred 
grove are taboo to women during periods of ceremonial pollution. 

The ‘marriage’ of a tank or well is celebrated by the Oraon 
with the following ceremonies. The owner of the tank or well 
and his wife, with friends and relatives, go in a ‘marriage 
procession’ to the side of the well or tank. There the couple 
are seated side by side, the wife to the left of her husband, both 
facing east as in an actual marriage. The Punch or village- 
elders take some rice-flour and dilute it m a little water drawn 
from the well or tank in question. This is called aripan. A 
little vermilion is also mixed with oil. A representative of the 
Punch covers up the couple with a new doth and ceremonially 
marks each of them on the forehead wtih three vermilion marks. 
Then the master of the well or tank puts three vermUSon marks 
on the stone-slab or wooden post or masonry-work by the side 
of the well or tank, and his wife puts vermilion marks on a leaf- 
plate on which arua rice and moistened rice-flour have been 
placed. She then sprinkles the aripan all around. Finally, the 
master of the well or tank draws a paU of water from it with 
his own hands, and the couple drinks a little of this water. 

A feast to fellow-villagers and relatives terminates the pro¬ 
ceedings. So long as the tank or well is not thus ‘married,’ 
the owner may neither use its water nor catch or eat fish frmn it. 

The marriage of a fruit garden or fruit .tree is celebrated 
after their first blossoms come out. The rites observed are the 
same as.in the case of a tank or well, with the following varia¬ 
tions. In the case of a garden or grove, one of the trees is 
marked with vermilion and an unbleached cotton-thread isi 
wound round its trunk in three plies, and the aripan is sprinkled 
on aU the trees. Among trees, only the (karanj) (pongamia 
glabra), mango and jack-fruit trees are ‘married’ in this way. 
Until the trees have been thus ‘married,’ the owner of the trees 
must neither pluck nor use their fruit or flowers. 

The use of the term ‘marriage’ in connection with the rites 
described in this section would appear to indicate that the ori¬ 
ginal object of the essential hiunan marriage ceremonies as well, 
so far at least as the Oraons are concerned, was to make the 
union of the two human strangers exempt from all unknown 
supernatural risks and dangers. The marriage of trees and gar- 
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dens, wells and tanks is not, however, peculiar to the Oraons; it 
is in vogue anaongst several other animistic tribes and Hindu 
castes in Chota-Nagpur and other parts of India. 

Other trees that are regarded by the Oraons as sacred are 
the Karam (Nauclea parvifolia) and the Jitid Pipar {Ficus re¬ 
ligiose). Branches or young shoots of these trees are set up 
to represent the divinities worshipped at the Karam and the 
Jitid festivals respectively, both of which festivals appear to have 
been borrowed by the Oraons from their Hindu neighbours. 
These will be described in the next chapter. Wood of these 
trees as also of trees of a sacred {Sarm) grove may not be 
burnt or otherwise desecrated by an Oraon. In some vfllages 
only such families as have adopted the Jitid festival abstain from 
burning the wood of the Jitid Pipar tree. Some Oraons, again, 
will not sit or tread upon a tund tree nor make a door-frame 
or lintel of tiind-sNOod. This custom, too, is evidently borrowed 
from their Hindu neighbours who observe the taboo as Tund 
(Cedrela-toofia) wood is used as planks for the rath or car of 
the god Jagamdth. The wood of the Bael {Aegle marmalos), 
Pipar (Oraon Chikhu) and Gulaichi {Plumeria acutifolia) plants, 
may not be cut down by an Oraon. An erendi or castor-oil 
plant may be cut down only for use in the Phdgita festival; a 
Karam tree and Bhelwd {semicarpis anacardium) tree may be 
cut down only W use at the Karam and Kadlota festivals. An 
Oraon may not bum a Karam tree nor make or build a door¬ 
frame of it, nor use its wood as fuel. The other trees named 
above may be burnt only when they dry up. But these taboos 
are now-a-days often neglected through economic stress. 

Some individual trees acquire ‘sacredness’ by reason of 
being tenanted by a spirit, and others by reason of being the 
receptacle or source of some mysterious beneficent power as 
in the following instance. In some Oraon villages may be seen 
an old mahud {basJia Miiolia) or mango or some other tree 
of which the trunk has become holow {phunphi) through age. 
Hain-water accumulating in this holed tree is believed to be 
efficacious in curing fever and certain other ailmep/ts. The 
patient takes some unbleached thread fresh from the spinning- 
wheel or, at any rate, which has never before come in contact 
with water, winds it in three plies round the hollow trunk of 
of the tree and, with his finger, places three marks of vermilioii 
on the trunk, as in marriage. The patient is then bathed in 
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water taken out of the hollow of the trunk in a new earthen¬ 
ware vessel. 

Sometimes an Oraon may be seen carrying to the Jatm 
ground a curiously gnarled bamboo stump of a fantastic shape, 
profusely anointed with vermilion. Owing to its fantastic shape, 
this is believed to possess a strong ‘soull’ land, as such, is re¬ 
garded as sacred and sometimes treated as a fetish to bring luck. 

(8) CAIRNS AND STONES 

In several places m the Oraon country may be seen, either 
on the outskirts of a village or in a turning in a hhl-pass, heaps 
of pebbles known as Fathal punji or KudM pdkhnd to which 
every passer-by adds a pebble or a small twig or at least a dry 
leaf. In the case of many of these, tradition speaks of the spot 
as having been connected with some remarkable achievement 
or with the death of some ancient hero (bir) of superhuman 
physical strength or extraordinary power, and a few of the 
cairns are said to mark the places where persons were bitten 
to death by tigers. To these cairns a pebble or a twig or a dry 
leaf is added by every passer-by either with the hands, or, if 
the person is carrying a load, with his feet. The object of 
throwing pebbles on these cairns^^ is said to be to press down 
the spirit, so that it may not ‘rise’ or come out and barm the 
passer-by. Some way-facers, however, expect success in their 
emand or, at any mte. freedom from obstacles % offering the 
stone or twig or leaf at the spot. Some say that the birs or 
heroes of old acquired their superhuman strength and remark¬ 
able longevity through some mythical water traditionally known 
as bir-anwi^'^. 

These cairns stand midway between, on the one hand, 
the Fulkhi stones which are dedicated to the ancestor-spirits 
'and receive periodical offerings of food and other marks of 

23. Such are the Calms e.g., on the boundary between villages 
Gara and KamderS in thana Basia, between villages Prayago and TUn- 
i^baisli, and between villages Deogain and Pandnl, and between villages 
Ndh^u and Kapuria in thana Bero, between villages Kalianpur and 
Sarka in thana Sisai, and between villages Darkana and Tigaol in thana 
Chainpur. 

24. Even now when a man shows a pugilistic attitude, he is 
tauntingly asked, ‘‘Have you drunk bir-amm" (hero-water) ? 
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reverence, and on the other, certain queer-shaped stones which 
are imagined to represent human heroes of old with their para- 
pharnelia, who while engaged in some adventure or rash deed 
or going in processsion, became suddenly petrified with all their 
paraphamelia through some supernatural agency. Their dis¬ 
tant resemblance to human beings and their weapons and musi¬ 
cal instruments, conveyances, etc., gave rise to the myths con¬ 
nected with these stone boulders. When they are mere natural 
boulders bearing a fortuitous, distant and often imaginary re¬ 
semblance to human beings or their weapons etc., divine 
honours are seldom paid to them, but in a few cases, these 
stone objects are really the remains of some ancient Hindu 
temples and images of Hindu gods; and owing to their human 
shape are regarded as divine and are anointed with oil and 
vermilion even by the Oraons. 

VIII. Tramp Spirits (Bhulas) and other Disease Spirits 

We now come to a class of mischievous spirits and evil 
powers which are objects not of religious ritual but of magical 
rites and exorcism. These consist of spirits of persons dying 
unnatural deaths, certain water-spirits and other stray disease- 
spirits. 

(1) SPIRITS OF THE UNHALLOWED DEAD 

Souls of persons dying unnatural deaths are, it is said, ever 
hankering after a mate and for the joys of life. These are 
principally the Chiiril or Ulatgonri, the Mua and the BUghout 
spirits. 

" ChurU spirits.—A ChUtii or Churel or Malech is the gjhost 
of a woman dying in pregnancy or child-birth or within a few 
days of it. A ChurU spirit, it is said, carries a load of coal oh 
its head, imagining it to be its baby. It is believed that if a 
Chur‘il spirit sees any man passing by its grave, it pursues' him 
and takes delight in tickling him under the arms and, if possible, 
throwing him down senseless and embracing him. If, however, 
the man perceives the approach of a ChurU by its spectral 
figure which is sometimes visible or by the rustling and shak¬ 
ing of the branches of some neighbouring tree, and calls 
out- the Chiiril by the name it formerly bore in life, and asks— 
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“So-and-so (names), is it you ?”, the spirit forthwith decamps- 
Or, when the Chuiil attacks himi, if the man can take away her 
load of charcoal, the spirit is said to lose its power and to burst 
into tears. Drunken way-farers lare naturally easy victims of 
this spirit. It is with the object of preventing such spirits from 
moving about, that the feet of women dying to child-bed are 
broken and turned backwards and thorns inserted on the soles 
of their feet. When a Ckuiil is visible, its feet appear, it is 
said, to be inverted with the heels forward. A person, parti¬ 
cularly a drunken man. supposed to have been chased and 
tormented by a CMril, is sometimes so seriously affected that 
it requires the services of a spiiit-doctor (maU or dednra) 
to Cure him by exorcising the spirit. When the trouble caused 
by a Churil is not more serious than a griping of the stomach 
or such other ailment, a few mustard-seeds, two grains and a 
half of some pulse, a little iron-slag and a bit of charcoal are 
thrown outside the house in the direction of the spot where 
the Churil was met with. 

MM.—MM is the spirit of a person dying of hun¬ 
ger or starvation (murkuri) or of strangulation or hanging 
(tangal mud) or other violence (pdsal mM). The Mud 
does no harm to anybody and so requires neither propi¬ 
tiation nor exorcism. It is said that when there is conti¬ 
nuous rain for seven days and nights, the MM spirits utter 
plaintive cries of “Hdere bdbdl Hcdre dtyo!” “O my father! 
Oh, my mother!’’ Should anybody exctelm* '“What is it crytog 
for?,” the cries, it is said, are heard as issuing from near Msl 
own feet, although he cannot see the spirit. The MM and 
Churil spirits receive no sacrifices. 

Bhaghout spirits. —^These are spirits of persons bitten to 
death by tigers. These spirits are said to take the form of 
tigers and prowl about at night near their old homes which 
they';S©efc''to ' enter. ■ 

To drive away the Bighout, a spirit^doctor is called to. 
A man not belonging to the family is made to personate a tiger. 
His body is painted in colours like those of a tiger, coloured 
earth being used for the purpose. A tail is also provided. Thus 
arrayed, the man stands in the manner of a tiger on his hands 
and legs, to tvhich four ropes are tied. Four men hold him by 
the ropeSi and he is led on, all the while fretting and fuming 
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and gnarling and gnashing his teeth and otherwise imitat¬ 
ing the fury of a tiger. The spirit-doctor follows it, muttering 
his incantations and making a show of chasing it away. As 
this sham tiger is thus chased up to the borders of the village, 
the Bdghout spirit is also believed to be driven away ^rom the 
village. A fowl or some other sacrifice, as dictated by the 
mdti, is offered as a bribe to the Bdghout spirit by the tmti. 
Then the sham tiger is bathed and brought back home. At 
the house, a feast ^ is provided to relatives and fellow- 
villagers. 

Pdti .—In this connection an old Oraon custom of kiling a 
tiger that has been frequenting a village may be noted. When 
a tiger repeatedly visits a village, a mdU or ,spirit-doctor is called 
in; and the magical method which he employs to lure the tiger 
on to death is known as ‘Pati.’ This is as follows. 

The corpse of a man or the carcase of some cattle killed 
by the tiger, or, at any rate, some limb of such a corpse or 
carcase, is procured and placed on the ground at some suitable 
spot. The mdti now makes what is called 'pud' by reciting 
his incantations over this corpse or carcase or portion of it. 
These incantations are believed to magnetise the animal to such 
an extent that the tiger cannot fail to be attracted to 
it and seek to eat the flesh which it would not have done under 
any other circutnstances. The mdti goes away^ leaving a 
trained marksman with loaded gun in hiding within shoot¬ 
ing distance from the spot. As soon as the tiger comes to the 
spot -and seeks to eat the flesh, the man thus lying in wait for 
the beast takes his aim and kUls it. 

Water-spirits .—These are known as the Sdt Bafurii spirits 
Of the Seven Sisters. Some say they are daughters of Bdm^d, 
They are believed to reside in watery places particularly* in 
ghdgs. or water-falls. They attack or rather “posses” children 
who may happen to approach their abodes or bathe in them. 
A child so possessed falls down in a fainting fit. To effect a 
cure, the services of a spirit-doctor is sought. The process and 
rites by which the spirit-doctor expels the Sdtbahini sjmts are 
as follows. He is provided with some rdtd or a kind of grass 
with long stems, a split bamboo, a few leaf-cups (khetd), a 
lighted earthen lamp, seven pieces of turmeric, some incense, 
some rice-flour, pounded charcoal and reddish earth from the 
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hearth. With the rata he makes seven arrows, of the split- 
bamboo he makes a bow, and mixes together the rice-flour, 
charcoal-powder, and hearth-earth, moistens them with water 
and, with the paste thus formed, draws on the courtyard a 
diagram consisting of seven squares to represent the Seven 
Sisters. On each of these squares he places: a leaf-cup and 
copper coin. He then shoots an arrow with his bow at each 
of the seven leaf-cups by turns, and while doing so recites certain 
incantations. Then he places one piece of turmeric on each 
of the seven leaf-cups. He then takes up the lighted earthen 
lamp and waves it round and round before the face of the 
patient, and from time to time throws a little incense over the 
flame of the light with incantations and gestures meant to drive 
away the spirit. When, finally, frcan the examination of the 
flame, the spirit-doctor conclildes that the spirit has left the 
patient, he takes up all the articles used in the ceremony and 
goes away with them to the junction of two roads or pathways 
(and where there is none within easy distance, to an open and 
frequented part of the road) and there leaves all the articles 
except the coins which he takts as his own perquisite over and 
above his usual fees. The patient, it is believed, gets well if 
there has been no hitch in the rites. It is further believed that 
any one happening to cross {rtingchana) the ceremonial articles 
thus left (niksari) on the road will get similarly “possessed.” 

Other Disease-Spirits .—The Oraon regards the earth as full 
(rf invisible spirits. There is a common saying among the Offtons, 
—md Ttindkifi rnam-nu atkM mndkiri” “the earth 
is full of spirits (as] the tree is full of leaves.” With the more 
important spirits that may bring disease and death, the Oraon, 
as we have seen, seeks to enter into permanent friendly relations> 
if possible; the others he deals with when occasion arises and as 
circumstances require. When one of the more important spirits 
who has been provided by the Oraons with a habitation andi a 
name, is offended and brings some disease or other calamity, its 
votaries will make up with it by offering the required sacrifices in 
the prescribed manner. But there are hosts of other namelessi 
stray malignant spirits, one or other of whom sometimes afflicts 
a village or a familly with disease and death. These are sought 
to be expelled from the village by magical methods which will! 
be desCTibed in a laiter chapter. 
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IX. PuGRi Bhuts or Familiar Spirits of Individuals 

The dass of spirits known as Pugri Bhuts and Dain Kuri 
Bhuts are secretly adopted as familiars by some Oraons for 
■selfish and anti-social purposes. We have seen that sometimes 
Khunt bhuts are established by reason of a vow taken by a 
member of a khunt or sept. When, however, the man or woman 
who takes the vow does so secretly for some selfish desire which 
is not revealed, the spirit in whose name the secret vow is taken 
becomes the piigri or familiar spirit of the individual. Such secret 
vows are made generally to some hhiit or hhiits believed to reside 
at some particular spot (as, for example, on a pipar tree or by 
the side of some ancient tank): and on the fulfilment of his or 
her wishes the votary secretly makes periodical sacrifices as 
promised. When a wizard or a witch adopts a familiar spirit for 
effecting anti-social purposes, their piigri hhiits are called Bisahi 
nod or Dam kuri bkut. 

When the Pugri bhiit does not receive the promised sacrifices 
at the appointed time, and the spirit craves for food, it is said 
to leap and jump about in search of food and thereby cause 
disease and death in the family and also among men and cattle 
in the neighbourhood. The Dain kiiri bhiits or familiar spirits 
cff witches and sorcerers are put up to do mischief to others. 
The relatives of people thus troubted resort to one or more matis 
to find out the cause of their troubles. And when the mati or 
matis have revealed the name of the person whose piigri bhiit 
has been doing all this mischief, the person thus named is com¬ 
pelled by the viliage panck to offer the adequate sacrifices to his 
or her piigri bhiit and give it an asthun or fixed seat either by 
planting a wooden peg in some fidd belonging to the family, if 
the person is a BhuinMr or, in the case of a non-Bhuinfaar or a 
landless person, in a nad-phM or a vessel filled with earth into 
which a wooden peg" is inserted and which is generally put in a 
small bamboo-basket and kept in the house. It is thus converted 
into a family spirit. If the person has more than one pugri bhut, 
the peg is marked with as many incisions as the number of pugis; 
and the spirits are colectively known as Char khandi, punch 
khapdi, chhay khandi, sat khandi bhiit, as the case may be, 
according to the number of pugris the person may have. 

Ordinarily Bhuinhars do not go in for such piigfi bhiits or 
familiars. When a Bhuinhar has such a familiar spirit, and it is 
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found' out, he is mad© to sacrifice to it and establish it on some? 
land of his own. But still it remains a pugri bhut, or rather a 
‘pugri bhiit revealed,’ and does not become a khunt bhut. It is 
curious that the periodical sacrifices to such a bhut will not be 
offered by another member of the same khun^ for fear of the 
bhut taking to him, although the periodical sacrifices to such a 
revealed' pugri bhut may be offered through a member of another 
khunt. 

X. The Evil Eye (Najr) and other Mysterious 
Occult Energies 

To the Oraon the earth is not only full of spirits of all sorts 
and various degrees of power, but everything animate or inani¬ 
mate and certain intangibl© liiingR such as a name or a number is 
instinct with a soul or spiritual energy. Some of these energies 
or forces are intensely active, others less so, and still others are 
dormant or almost so. It is only the more active energies that 
man has to reckon with. Some of these energies or occult in¬ 
fluences are beneficent and others are maleficent. 

The most dreaded of these maleficent occult influences is 
the evil eye. Some persons are bom with an evfll potency in 
their eyes, and whenever their ‘evil eye’ falls on other people 
or their food, drink, cattle and crops, harm is sure to ensue 
to them. People with an ‘evil eye’ are particularly averse to 
the sight of the happiness or hilarity or plenty of others and 
wheaesvdt the ‘evil eye’ of sueh a person falls oh a healthy chfld*. 
a 'wrt-dressed young beau' or bele, ftemp and well-fed cattle 
or luxuriant arops, harm is sure to overtake them. The mis¬ 
chievous influence of the ‘evil eye’ is further strengthened by the 
‘evil mouth’ that is to say, by the witch or other person 
with the '‘evil eye’ exclaiming or, muttering to himself or 
herself ‘how fine it looks!’ When the ‘evil eye’ falls upon a 
young per^ merrily dancing at the village akhra, the Victim.- 
may at once fell down in a fainting fit, or some more serious 
consequence may follow. A drop of blood niay mysteriously 
appear on the clothes, and serious illness follows before long. 
When the ‘evil eye’ falls on some flour or bread or other article 
of food, it gets ‘poisoned,’—^the bred or other food will be 
imperfectly baked or emit a foul smell or cause diarrhoea or 
other sickness to those who partake of it. The aid of a witch¬ 
doctor is sought to neutralise the ill-effects of the ‘evl eye’. 
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To avert the ‘evil eye’ form his crops, the Oraon, cultivator 
plants in the middle of his standing upland crops a wooden pole, 
over which is placed an earthen vessel with its up-tumed bottom, 
painted in black and white colours. To avert the ‘evil eye’ 
from his lowland rice-crops, the Oraon cultivator plants twigsi 
of either the bhelwd {semicarpis anacardium)'. or the pWl 
{Buchania latifolia) trees on each of his fields on the morning, 
following the Kadleta festival. To add further potency to the 
twigs which in 'themselves are beneficent powers, a little hand¬ 
ful of the rice-offering made at the Kadi eta festival is enclosed 
in a leaf and fastened to the twigs. 

To avert the ‘evil eye’ from their own persons, young peo¬ 
ple put on rings and armlets made of iron previously exposed 
to the influence of an eclipse of the Sun. , 

To avert the ‘evil eye’ from children, an Oraon mother marks 
the brow of her baby with soot. Cowrie shels or other amulets 
are also worn on the neck or waist of a child to divert the 
‘evM eye’. 

In certain circumstances persons may have a temporary 
‘evil eye,’ so to say, in relation to some other person. Thus, 
when two Oraon women of the same village are brought to 
child-bed in the same half of the moon, they are not allowed 
to see each other for the first twaity days after delivery. On- 
the twenty-first day, the two women are led blind-foMed from 
opposite directions to a spot fixed beforehand, and then the 
coverings over the eyes of the two women are taken off simul¬ 
taneously. It is believed that if the doth over the eyes of one 
of the women ia taken off before that over the eyes of the 
other, the gjance of the former wiUl forthwith aittradt to ih^r: 
owh breasts all the mUk in the breasts of the other woman, 
so that the child of the latter willl pine to death for want of 
mother’s milk. If ever the eyes of either of the women are by 
chance uncovered in this way before those of the other, the 
two families', it is said, fall out at once. The help of sorcerers 
and witches is secured by each family to harm the other; and 
thenceforth no love is lost between the two families.^®. 


2.5. Vide article on Magic and Witchcraft on the- Chota-Nagpur 
Plateau in the Journal of the Royai Anthropological Institute, London, 
Vol. XLIV, 1914, p. 341. 
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REPTILES 

It is not only human beings that posses the ‘evil ey©’ but 
some animals and reptiles, too, are credited with an occult 
power analogous to the ‘evil eye.’ This magic power is some¬ 
times described as ‘garha’ (fatality). The Elorha snake is par¬ 
ticularly credited .with this| evil influence. It is believed that 
.a man meeting a Dorha snake is sure to be afilicted with some 
serious illness or even death, within a month or two, 
unless the ill-effects of the sight of the snake are magically 
neutralised. This can be done by frying with his own 
hands some rice or Uriel pulse or paddy grains. It is be¬ 
lieved that the ‘garha’ or evil influence will then burst even as 
the grains burst in the frying-pan. The fried grains etc. may 
not be eaten by adult persons but only by children, laroong 
whom it is distributed. In the rainy month of Asarh (July- 
August) this magic rite must be performed as soon as a Dorha 
•snake is seen. 


NAMES 

Certain names of men, animals, and reptiles and of places, 

: are regarded to possess some evil influence either for all persons 
or for persons of certain classes or localities, and either at all 
times or at certain times. The proper class-names of certain 
reptiles and animals must always be avcAied at night to ward 

• oS the evil magic of those names. During the night, an Orton 
wll not call a snake a snake, i.e., by its class name of ‘nerr’ 
but must refer to it as an ‘ep’ or cord nor wfll he call a tiger 
a tiger {lakra) but must refer to it as the ‘digha khola' or the 
‘long-tailed one,’ nor a bear a bear (bhalu) but must speak of 
it as khani chutti or ‘the wooly-'haired one.’ Women always 
call a bear as the ‘Khani chutti.’ In the ca;^ of beasts andr 
reptiles, however, this taboo is sometimes explained by saying 
that with the mention of their names they wfll themselves appear 
and harm the persem calling them. But in the case of names 

• of certain persons and places the taboo is attributed by aU 
Oraons to the evil influence attaching to the name. Ordinarily 
it is a person having some physical deformity or abnormality 
whose name or sight is avoided, at any rate in the morning, for 
it is believed that the sight of his face or the mention of his 
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name will make the whole day unlucky for the person who sees 
the face or utters the name, as the case may be. Sometimes 
I have found the Oraons of a village thus avoiding the names 
of persons who are as good and honest people as any of their 
neighbours. Again, the men of some Oraon villages do not 
take the names of certain other villages from midnight to sun¬ 
rise, for fear of some misfortune which, it is believed, is sure 
to befall the man uttering the ominous name. Thus, the names of 
villages Pali, Nagri, Chatti, Tuko and Gargaon are not mentioned 
at night by the Oraons of village Sakra and some other neigh¬ 
bouring villages of tlumd Befo, and Lohardaga. If the villages 
have to be referred to at all, this is done by using some des¬ 
criptive terms. Thus, village Tuko is referred to as the ‘Pith 
padda’ (the village where the market is held), and Chatti as 
‘bhatti padda’ (the village where there is the grog-shop). 

TOUCH-TABOOS (SOTRA OR CHHUTKA) 

Some of the taboos against touching or coming in contact 
with certain things or persons, or taking food or drink touched 
by strangers and persons of certain other castes and tribes 
(particularly Lohras or blacksmiths) or by persons under cere¬ 
monial pollution, would seem to have arisen from the fear, 
in some cases, of unknown or powerful evil spirits believed to 
be connected with such persons, and, in other cases, of evil 
‘mana’ believed to be associated with them. Sexual union with 
a non-Oraon is also considered to cause defilement of the nature 
of Sotra which may have a similar origin. 

In this coimection reference may be made to the Oraon’s 
idea of pollution and danger from contact with the leavings of 
other people’s food or drink. The evil or potentially evil power 
with which all strangers and aliens are credited is believed to 
pass on to the remnant of food or drink taken by them and 
even to the leaf-plates -or leaf-cups of the unwashed metal cups 
•or plates from which food or drink has been taken. And if 
an Oraon happens to walk across such plates or cups; he runs 
the risk of contacting pain in his throat by this Imghan, (cros¬ 
sing), as it is called. And when an Oraon gets such pains, the 
first inquiry made of him is whether he might have crossed such 
leavings. Similarly when an Oraon gets pain and swelling in 
.his legs, it is suspected that he has either unwarily crossed some 
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bhiila or .tramp spirit on his way or stepped over or across 
some mustard or other things impregnated with the force of some 
powerful spell pronounced over it by a sorcerer, or has stepped 
across some person suffering from similar pain. When, how- 
-ever, an Oraon gets some disease or other ailment through step¬ 
ping across rtiksari articles and sweepingsi of "a house where 
there has been some disease, and the disease-simt has been 
cajoled or constrained by spells to enter the sweepings etc., 
and packed off to some distance in a potsherd or leaf-cup and 
left on the crossing of path-ways or roads, it is the disease- 
spirit itself which is believed to enter the person who has thus 
unwarily stepped across the sweepings or other niksari articles. 

SPELLS 

If the ‘evil eye’ and the ‘evil touch’ are powerful occult 
influences, not less powerful is the ‘evil sound’ of words, the 
'evO-working mantra or magic spell. Unlike the ‘evil eye’ and 
■ the ‘evU touch,’ the evil-working sound or mantra may be aimed 
at the intended victim from any distance in space. This is called 
the ‘ban’ or arrow-shot of the magician or sorcerer. It is so 
■effective that, it is said, that some powerful sorcerers or witches 
may by some appropriate mantras even extract the liver of an 
intended victim without the latter perceiving it. The liver thus 
■extracted is carefully preserved and guarded by -the sorcerer for 
the twenty-four hours folowing the extraotion. H withip. this 
period the victim calls in the aid of another magidan who throng 
counter-speUs may succeed in preventing ants from touching the 
-extracted liver, the liver will at the end of the twenty-four hours 
be restored to its owner and he will get well again. If however, 
ants succeed in nibbling at the liver within the period, the patient 
wil pine away and finally at the end of the twenty-four hours 
the scwcerer will eat up the remnant of the liver whereupon the 
patient wfll die. The Oraon sorcerer • sonsethues etoies with 
him a rag-bundle containing what are known as hasans (destruc¬ 
tive or hamful agencies). These nt^nnl-bundles contain human 
•hair and nail-pairings, claws and fragments of bones and legs of 
uhide^ and other birds and animals, as also small quantities 
of rice, arid {phaseolus Roxburghii) grains, mustard seeds, and 
certain other grains. A witch or sorcerer desiring to harm a 
persom manages to mix with such person’s food a fraglment of a 
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leg or bone, or a hair rolled up or some nail-pairings from his 
nasijn-bundle, over which he pronounces appropriate spells. This 
bit of naU, or bone, or leg or hair is believed to grow by degrees 
inside the victim’s stomach, and finally kills him, unless some 
other magician is called in time to counteract the power of the 
msan. This magician stands in front of the patient so that the 
sorcerer’s mouth and navel respectively touch those of the patient; 
and in this posture he goes on reciting his spells or mantrams 
until the bone, leg, or nail-pairing or other msan comes out of 
the mouth of the patient into his own mouth. In some cases the 
victim is made to lie down with his head to the north, and the 
magician sucks the nasan out of the man’s navel. The rmm is 
then thrown into a fire. When a witch or sorcerer drives on the 
wall of an enemy’s house a singi or small hollow iron-tube in 
which a spirit has been confined or manages to cast on the body 
or clothes of an enemy or intended victim a tikli or thin and 
tiny circlet of metal in which an evil spirit has been installed, 
and thereby bring disease or other calamity to the victim, the 
sorcerer is dealing with spirits and not with the class of impersonal 
forces or energies with which we are dealing in this section. 

GOOD AND EVIL ‘MANA’ OF PLANTS, AND CERTAIN 
OTHER OBJECTS 

Although in the Oraon language I have come across no term 
equivalent to the manc^^ of the Polynesians or the orenda of the 
Iroquian tribes, the idea of a mysterious impersonal force con¬ 
nected by such terms is recognised by the tribe. It is thjs mys¬ 
terious energy or ‘mana’ inhering in them which is believed by 
the Oraon to give the twig or leaf of the bhelod (semicwpis 
aw^caiium) its power of averting the evil eye, the leaves of a 
mango tree and the twig of the pidl {Buchania latifolia) a fertiliz¬ 
ing influence, the perforated ratijard stone-beads believed to have 
sprung up by themselves from under the ground in prehistoric 
burial places their power of curing a certain kind of fever, the 
prehistoric stone-celts believed to be ‘thunder-stones’ occa^sionaily 

26. The nearest Oiaon term somewhat approaching the idea of 
■‘mana’ as applied to living beings 'would appear to be ‘ekh’ or shadow, 
which is concei'ved of as having a m'ysterious virtue that can affect 
another person. A somewhat similar term is 'bangi' which is an adjec¬ 
tive applied to a person who is believed to have ‘good luck’ in any 
Undertaking he may take in hand. 
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picked up in the fields, their power of curing certain diseases, 
and the vegetable love-charm or hate-charm sometimes used by 
the Orion youth its magic potency. The rati-jard stone-beads 
already referred to besides similar other stone-beads of quartz or 
camelian or other stones picked up in prehistoric sites in Chota- 
Nagpur are, in consideration of their supposed mam or curative 
and protective virtue, worn as amulets by children as well as 
adults to ward off diseases. Iron which has been exposed in the 
open during an eclipse of the Sun is believed to acquire a mys¬ 
terious power to ward oft’ evil; and rings and bracelets are made 
of such iron and worn by the Oraon to avert lightening-strokes 
and certain other calamities. Charred remains of wood which 
has been used in burning a corpse are believed to have acquired 
a mysterious beneficent power and are tied up in a string and 
worn roimd the neck by the Oracm as a remedy for fever, and 
rags torn out of the cloth which a person had on while being 
bitten to death by a tiger are tied to the tails of cows, bullocks, 
and buffaloes as a cure for cattle-disease. Water, fire and 
sacrificial blood are regarded as beneficent mysteious powers 
which can counteract the evil influences of certain harmful powers. 
The cowrie-sb&ll is regarded as a beneficent power and is worn 
on the neck or waist of a child or on the neck of cattle to protect 
them from harm. 

Such are the different classes of supernatural beings, powers 
and energies with which the Oraon peoples the invidblie world. 
Indeed to tiie unsophisticated Oraon everything in nature and art 
■ Is instinct with life or with a potentiality of life and energy. In 
some objects this energy or soul lies dormant and ineffective but 
may, under certain circumstances, be roused to activity, and 
operate for good or evil without a conscious vwlli; in yet others 
the existence or action of an indwelling spirit is dimly recognized; 
and finally there are the personal supernatural beings cff difieiellt 
grades and powers with conscious wUl and personality. Objects 
with dormant and ineffective souls hardly count; those with an 
immanent soul-force or ‘mam’ unconsciously and involuntarily 
exerting this spiritual energy are dealt with through magic rites, 
observances and taboos; the third dass of supernatural objects in 


which the existence of a shadowy indwelling spirit is dimly 
recognized miay be said to stand on the borderland between the 
realms of Reli^on proper and Magic; whereas the definite 
personal supernatural powers—spirits and deities—are the entitles 



The interior of an Or cion Dhumkuria at Borhambey with its carved 
posts and painted beams from which strings of bull-roarers are suspen¬ 
ded. Two of the inmates are standing and some seated on the floor. 

Page 62,} 
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with which the Religion proper of the Oraon is primarily 
concerned. 

The instinctive need for entering into relations with the higher 
supernatural powers has, as we have seen, led to their personifica¬ 
tion among the Oraons. The actual supersensuali experiences of 
certain gifted or sensitive individuals amongst them who have 
had visions of the spirits and narrated their experiences about 
them to their fellow-tribesmen must have helped in giving definite 
shapes and forms to some of these beings and brought the gods 
closer to man. Certain favoured persons, more sensitive than 
others, not only have visions of the gods and spirits, but enter 
into communion with them, when the spirits are believed to enter 
into their bodies and speak through them. The emotional reac¬ 
tion generated by situations of stress and risk to the individual, 
the family or the community, has resulted in the practice of 
rituals which in their turn have helped to intensify the affective 
tinge peculiar to the sacred. The thought-forms visualised by 
generations of primitive seers have woven round these super¬ 
natural beings legends and myths, though as yet rather scanty,, 
which have further helped to quicken the emotion. Collective 
ritual and collective emotion at feasts and festivals and religious 
processions and dances have served to intensify the emotional 
appeal of religion among the Oraons as among more advanced 
communities. And fermented liquor used in Oraon religious 
ritual may also have contributed its share, however humble, in 
stimulating or rather intensifying the religious emotion. 

We have seen that besides objectifying the impersonal forces 
immanent in Nature, the Oraons have come to personify the 
supematurali entities who rule their destinies and also to indivi¬ 
dualize the more important among them. Indeed they have 
advanced a! step further:, they have not only personified or rather 
personalized and, in some cases, individualized the important 
supernatural powers; but have, in a sense, also ‘socialized’ them. 
Their attitude towards the supernatural world has naturally been 
determined and influenced .by their contact and conflict with, on 
the one hand, the forces of Nature around them, and, on the 
other, with the social authority to which these tribes have been 
subject. Under the Raja of the country, who stands apart from 
the tribal organization, there are headmen of groups of villages, 
and under them a sacerdotal headman and one or more secular 
headmen for each separate Oraon village-unit, and their hhayads: 

/"’I '' 
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or near agaates known as Bhuinliars; next in rank to them are 
the Jeth-raiyats or descendants of a subsequent or second band 
of old;settlers in each village; and below them again the gairos 
or ordinary raiyats; and lowest of all the destitute beggars and 
non-aboriginal village-servants and vUlage^artisans who live on 
the wages or doles they receive from the other classes described 
above. The supernatural world, too, has come to be similarly 
arranged by Oraon society in a corresponding hierarchy. Highest 
in rank stands the Creator—Dharmes, who is also very significantly 
named as ‘Biri-Belas’ or the ‘Sun-King.’ Though acknowledged 
as the Supreme Deity, He, too, like the Raja of the country, 
ordinarily stands apart and does not interfere in the ordinary 
routine life of the people. Next there are the tutelary deities 
and spirits of each separate village who have the largest hand 
in the weU-being of the villagers and consequently receive the 
most elaborate sacrifices. Then come successively the familiy 
spirits including the ancestor-spirits, the clan-spirits, the class- 
spirits and the familiar spirits of individuals. Lowest and most 
insignificant of all is a class of miscellaneous minor spirits and 
tramp spirits called bhulas or ‘wanderers’ who are not objects of 
propitiation’ at all but are either sent away with a casual dole 
of food or expelled by force or exorcism. 

Thus, Oraon religion may, as I have said, be characterized 
as a system of spiritism, more or less organized, set ,on a back¬ 
ground of a much more primitive and vague animatism in which 
the soul or spirit was not discriminated /from the body or object 
it inhabited and life or a potentiality of life and personality is 
attributed to all objects, natural or artificial. Under favourable 
conditions, this spiritism may not improbably • develop, in time, 
into a full-blown polytheism, unless outside influences counteract 
its natural course of development. 


/ 

/ . 



Chapter III 


SOCIO-RELIGIOUS RITES AND CEREMONIES 

As the gods and spirits of various grades of power that I 
have described in the last chapter are believed by .the Oraons 
to able to influence, help or thwart the course of nature and of 
human events, Oraon society considers it essential for every family, 
clan, and village-community to maintain harmonious and friendly 
relations with them. This is sought to be done by providing the 
gods and spirits ,with food and nourishment by way of offerings' 
and sacrifices at stated intervals as well as on particular occa¬ 
sions of risk and apprehended or actual danger to the individual, 
the family or the village community. It is particularly the entry 
into a new stage in the life of the individual or in the annual 
round of the simple economic life of the community that ^involves 
unknown supernatural risks and dangers. And thus Oraon society 
has evolved special rites and ceremonies—^religious and magjcali— 
calculated to ensure safety at the turning-points of an individual’s 
life, and similar rites also to ensure safety and prosperity to each 
new stage in the cycle of the simple economic pursuits of the 
community. In the present chapter I shall describe the various 
religious and magical rites and ceremonies by which Oraon society 
marks the chief crises in the life of an individual in society. 
These. crises occur at birth and childhood, puberty, marriage 
and death. 


I.—Birth and Childhood Ceremonies 
(1) OBSERVANCES DURING PREGNANCY 

When the cessation of the monthly course and some piinor 
signs indicate conception the expectant mother has to take care 
about -certain things. She must not be present at p crematioii 
nor even touch a dead body. She must not remain outside her 
hut when lightning flashes are seen and the sound of thunder 
is heard. While going out of her house, she must cover herself 
completely with her Sdri’-cloth, lest enemies or persons with the 
evil eye come to know of her delicate condition. For, if any one 
remarks— ^as only an enemy wil] do—^that a particular female ia? 
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in the family way, and if churils or the earth-bound spirits of 
women who died either during pregnancy or at child-birth, happen 
to ,hear this remark, two or three of these mischievous spirits will 
be continually after her and lose no opportunity of teasing and 
annoying her whenever they may find her alone. They will tickle 
her, throw her down and seek to torment her and do her harm 
in every possible way. To save her from such trouble, well-to-do 
Hinduized Oraons do not allow their women, when in the delicate 
state to leave their houses after dark. Similarly, it is only in 
Hinduized Oraon, families that any restrictions are placed on 
food and drink used by a pregnant woman. In all Oraon families, 
however, pregnant women are not allowed, even during illness, 
to take any medicine except a few weE^known innocuous drugs. 
In some parts of the Oraon country, when a woman is with 
child for the first time, a pig is sacrificed to the sept-spirits of 
the woman’si father as well as to the presiding deities of her 
father’s village. This ceremony .which is known as the Joda 
Kamna is meant to protect the woman and the baby in the womb 
from the evil attentions of the sept-spirits {Khiint bhuts) of tlie 
woman’s father's .family and the village-deities of her father's 
village, and is described below. 

(2) J6Da KAMNa 

When an Oraon wife is with child for the first time the 
Jdda Kamna ceremony is performed with the. object of finally 
cutting off her connection with the ancestor-spirits and village- 
deities and spirits of her father. The father is invited for the 
occasion and comes to his son-in-law’s place with a few kinsmen 
of his own. They are received with the usual formalities. Their 
feet are washed, and they are seated on a mat in an open space 
a little away from the house and are offered tobacco and lime 
to chew. 

A pig, ,now-a-days often substituted by a female sheep, is 
then brought out and some grains of drud rice are placed on 
the ground before it, and while the animal is eating the rice, 
the dders of the village sprinkle rice on its head, saying,— 

*‘From this day may ye. Oh ancestor-spirits, deotas (deities) 
and bfmts (spirits) of the pregnant woman’s father have no 
concern tvhatsoever with her. Leave her ye ancestor-spirits, 
deities .and ghosts.” The pig is decapitated with an axe. Then 
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the assembled guests enter the house of the husband of the 
woman and are regaled with rice-beer. When fice and meat 
have been cooked, they have a hearty meal. After chewing 
tobacco mixed with lime, and after mutual salutations the preg¬ 
nant woman’s people take leave of her husband’s people.^' 

(3) DIFFICULT LABOUR 

Difficult labour is ascribed by the Oraon to some evil spirit 
•or to the evil eye. To facilitate delivery, the woman is made 
to cough. In a case of difficult and protracted labour, the covers 
of all earthen vessels (such as are used in storing grains or 
other things and in cooking food, holding water or liquor, etc.) 
are taken off. In this way, so the Oraon believes, all impedi¬ 
ments in the way of an easy .delivery will disappear by what 
is obviously sympathetic magic. If this expedient fails, a hand¬ 
ful of rice is fried on an earthen pan and distributed among fill 
presenit. It is said, however, that this step hardly requires to 
be taken, inasmuch as the mere .utterance of the words—“Put 
the frying-pan over the fire”—generally brings about a speedy 
delivery. Another curious expedient sometimes adopted in the 
case of a protracted delivery is as .follows : If there is in the 
neighbourhood a tamarind tree which was ever singed with light¬ 
ning, a man goes to such a tree, stands agmnst it jand strips 
off a portion of its bark where it touches his waist. The man 
now goes with this bark ,to the door of the lying-in room which 
is forthwith closed against him, thrusts one end of the bark 
through a hole in the door, and remains standing there holding 
the other end of the bark with his hands. The woman has to 
fasten her gaze on this bark to facilitate delivery. As soon as 
delivery takes place, the man is informed about it and takes out 
the bark, for otherwise, it is believed, inversion of the uterus 
is sure to occur. The practice ot couvade is unknown. And 
neither, during the pregnancy of his .wife nor during or after 
delivery, is the Oraon husband required to observe any particular 
rules as to diet or behaviour. 

(4) SEX OF UNBORN BABES 

If a woman^gets thinner during pregnancy and her eyes sink 
in their sockets, it is believed she is quick with a male child. 


27. See also ante p. 48-49. 
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Agaiiii, if during labour-pains the woman Jeans on her right 
hand against the ground while getting up, it is believed the child 
is on the right side of the womb and must therefore be a male. 
If she leans on her left hand, the baby is believed to rest on 
the left side of the womb and to be a female by sex. The number 
of knots in the umbilical cord is supposed to indicate the total 
number of children the woman will bear. Some Oraons believe 
that the whitish knots indicate the number of sons and the darker 
ones the number of daughters. 

(5) THE BIRTH 

As soon as a birth is about to take place, the men leave 
hut, and ordinarily only a few elderly women remain in attend¬ 
ance on the expectant mother. Men are on no account allowed 
to see the delivery, for, it is believed, should they do so, the 
birth is sure to be hampered and the labour pains are sure to 
inaease. Any female, even a however, may be present. 
At the time of delivery the woman is made to kneel down on 
the ground, leaning backwards. An elderly female relative sits 
down, generally with her back against a wall of the hut, and 
supports. her from behind. Another woman, usually of the 
family, sits in front of the parturient woman and takes the babe 
in her hands as soon as it is born. These two women are called 
Kusrains or midwives. The newborn babe is forthwith bathed 
in tepid water or, in some viEages, in Xdryr-water, that is to say, 
in rice-water which has been kept in an air-tight jar for two or 
three years. 

(6) THE UMBILICAL CORD AND THE PLACENTA 

One of the women now. cuts the umbilical cord either with 
a knife or with a bit of potsherd and receives the huihbile re¬ 
muneration of half an ama or an (penny) , Hy as occa¬ 
sionally happens, a baby is bom ©tiveloped in membranes, it 
is washed and taken to a manure-pit (gandur gdrha) where it is 
laid down by one woman and forthwith taken up by another 
womaa of the family. The new-born babe of a woman who 
has lost (me child after another, soon after birth, is similarly 
deposited on the manure-heap by one woman and taken up by 
another. This is believed to protect the child from the evil atten- 
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tions of malignant spirits, for. it is said, that evil spirits do not 
car© for a babe thus thrown into a manure-pit as an useless re¬ 
fuse. Such a boy is named either as^ Fekua (cast-away) or as 
Gundura (belonning to cattle-dung) or as Madi (pertaining to 
manure), probably to deceive evil spirits. The placenta and the 
umbilical cord, together with an old worn-out broom and an 
old winnowing basket, are now buried underground. In some 
villages these are buried under the floor of the hut, and, in other 
villages, either under that part of the courtyard where utensils 
are scraped and washed or in the manure-pit belonging to the 
family. The stump of the umbilical cord, when it dries up and 
drops down, is buried under the threshold of the hut. The 
reason for thus burying the placenta is to prevent witches and 
sorcerers from stealing it and giving, it to some barren woman 
to eat, in which case the latter woman will obtain a transfer of 
fecundity from the former to whom the latter’s barrenness will 
be transferred. When it is considered desirable to avoid too short 
an interval between two successive births, the person who digs the 
hole for burying the navel-string and the placenta liaises the 
spade high above his head. 

Until recently, it is said, an Oraon babe born with one or 
more teeth was, soon after birth, made to swallow a quantity 
of raw salt in order to put an end to its life,—for it was believed 
that such a child was a 'mk?as' or monster who would un¬ 
doubtedly cause the death of one or other of its parents. Such 
a belief is to this day widely entertained, and the abominable 
practice connected with it is, it is said, not yet altogether extinct. 
A female child born with her molar teeth out of the line is 

believed to be destined to be a widow. In former times, it is 

saidi siieh a girl could not always secure a husband. As soott 

as a child is bom, the fact is notified to the men by the women 

of the family setting up either a plough or a small bamboo bas¬ 
ket outside the door of the lying-in room according as the new¬ 
born babe is a male or a female child. 

(7) PURIFICATORY BATH 

The women who attend a birth are considered ceremonially 
unclean until the after-birth is disposed of, after which they 
purify themselves by bathing in a neighbouring tank, stream or 
well (but not in the village spring), and anointing themselves 
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with oil mixed with pounded turmeric. It is only after this puri¬ 
ficatory ablutions that the women are allowed to touch any 
articles outside the lying-in room, or, in the case of the women 
of other houses, to enter their own houses. 

(8) PAISARI 

Either on the day of birth, or within two or three days of 
it, the new-born babe’s father or other relative hands over to the 
village-priest (Pahan) a red or grey chicken!, a little aruii rice 
and two copper coins (pice or paisa) after these have been 
waved round the head of the baby. The village-priest makes 
the fowl eat some arua rice and set it free at his own house, 
and after some days, sacrifices it to the principal village deities 
(gdon deoti). 

In some villages the observances in connexion with the 
Paimri ceremony are more elaborate. The villagje-priest is 
called in, ^d on his arrival a grey chicken (and in some places 
either a black or a red chicken) and a small quantity of drud 
rice on a leaf-plate, and an anna or two as price of beer-offering 
are placed before him. The priest first takes up the leaf-plate 
in his hands and waves it round and round over the head of 
the babe and finally touches the babe’s head with the leaf-plate 
which he now puts down on the ground ag^in. He then takes 
up the chicken .and similarily waves it over the head of the 
child, touches its head witir it, and then takes the fowl, etc. 
home and there sacrifices the chicken to the presiding-spnrits of 
the village, saying, “Here is the pafiiari-offering to ye all for the 
welfare of this new-born babe. May the babe live up to a ripe 
old age.” The heart of the sacrificed fowl is now extracted 
and a bit of flesh from its neck taken out and both are enclosed 
in an envelope made of a folded-up saZ-leaf. This meat is then 
roasted over a fire. The rest of the flesh is boiled with rice in 
the form of tahetri. The priest then scrapes off with his fingers 
bits of this roasted heart and offers them to the spirits (by 
dropping the meat on a leaf-plate on the ground), and similarly 
offers a libation of rice-beer. Then the priest takes a draught 
of rice-beer. In a few vrUages, one or two other elders of the 
village (as Pmches) are also present. They and the Pdhdn 
take up each a leaf-cup in his hands. The three leaf-cups are 
now filled with rice-beer. And the three men pour on the 
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ground a portion of the rice-beer each from his leaf-cup by way 
of libation to the ancestor-spirits, saying, “To-day we are making 
Paisari of so-and-so (names the child’s father). Divide this 
amongst yourselves—amongst all your relatives and friends— 
either on this side of the [riverU Koel-® or beyond it.” The 
sacrificial rice-beer left in the three leaf-cups is then mixed with 
the rest of the rice-beer in the vessels; and this sanctified liquor 
is distributed to all present. Tlien the tahari (sacrificial meat 
boiled with rice) is similarly distributed and eaten. 

(9) OBSERVANCES DURING THE DAYS OF IMPURITY 

During the first three days of the puerperium the mother and 
her new-born babe are secluded in the lying-in room. Not the 
mother or the child alone, but the whole house is considered 
ceremonially unclean; and no Oraon, not belonging to the 
family, will take any food in that house. So long as the mother 
is not all right, one or other of the two women who officiated as 
midwives at the birth comes to the birth-chamber twice every 
day. For three days or more, one of them massages the mother’s 
limbs with mustard oil every morning and evening and applies 
dry fomentation to the baby and watches the mother and its 
baby at night. On the day following the delivery, the mother 
is in some villages given a bath in tepid water in which one or 
two stems of the sinduar (Vitex Negundo) shrub have been 
boiled to prevent the mother from catching cold. For her diet 
during the three days following the birth, she is given in some 
villages rice boiled in water with a few pieces of turmeric. Thisi 
meal is believed to help in the involution of the uterus. In other 
villages, the diet for the first three days consists of rice, turmeric 
and urid (Phaseolus Roxburghii) lentils boiled together. The 
urid lentils serve to hasten the flow of milk in the breasts. For 
about a fortnight after delivery, the mother may not drink cold 
water nor eat- edible herbs {sag) boiled in rice-gruel'. So long 
as the wound in the navel of the babe is not healed up, a fire 
is kept burning in the lying-in room. Sinduar wood and S^udr 
leaves are used as fuel for this fire. It is worth noticing that 
no fire out of this room may be taken away by any one not 
belonging to the family. 


28. The Koel is one of the principal rivers of the Oraon country. 
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(10) PRECAUTIONS AGAINST EVIL SPIRITS 

It is during the period of impurity following childbirth that 
evil spirits are most dreaded by a woman, for it is then that 
both mother and child are more liable to their attacks than at 
any other time. The Oraon explains this by saying that the 
smell of the blood-discharges attracts evil spiritsi—^more parti¬ 
cularly the spirits of women who died in child-bed. And tO' 
guard the mother and her babe against the attacks of these 
spirits a cane or a stick, preferably an iron-tipped one, as also 
an axe or a sickle, or other weapons made of iron, arc placed 
by the bed-side close to the mother’s head. Iron, so the Oraon 
believes, is feared by evil spirits. A handful of mustard-seeds 
is also tied up at one end of the woman’s cloth, so that evil' 
spirits may not approach her in the apprehension that the 
mustard-seeds will be flung at them should they venture to do 
so. It is believed that an evil spirit must pick up every grain 
of mustard—an almost interminable task—^before it can proceed 
to other business. 

Witches and wizards, too, are very much dreaded at this 
period. It is believed that they seek to approach a newly- 
delivered woman in the shape of black cats, and as soon as they 
can get at such a woman, they proceed to lick her limbs or lick 
up any blood-discharge, and this would inevitably result in the 
woman before long falling serioilsly, and sometimes fataEy, ill. 
Occasionally the cat-shaped witch (chordewd), it is said, suc¬ 
ceeds in licking the woman’s vagina and mysteriously extracting 
her heart, thereby causing her death. The explanation some¬ 
times given by an Oraon woman for rubbing oil over the abdomen 
of a woman during the first few days of her puerperium, is that 
it is meant to make the abdomen too slippery fpr a witch to 
handle it with a view to extracting the heart. To guard the 
mother and child in their taboo state against the approach of 
these cat-shaped witches, one or both of the Kusrdins keep watch 
in the lying-in room. Every morning until the day of purifica¬ 
tion, one or other of these women carries to some tank or stream 
(but not to the village-spring) the clothes used in the lying-in 
room and washes them there. 
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(11) THE PURIFICATION CEREMONY 

Generally on the fourth and sometimes on the fifth day after 
delivery, the house is made ceremonially clean, by besmearing 
. the courtyard and the floors with cowdung diluted in water. All 
the clothes used by the members of the family during the days 
of impurity are purified by boiling them in water mixed with 
ashes. The mat used by the babe and its mother in. the lying-in 
room is washed by the kusram by way of purification. The 
women who attended the birth are treated to a hearty dinner on 
that day and are presented with two jars of rice-beer. Well-to-do 
families also invite friends and relatives to a feast. 

On that day, or on a subsequent day, when the mother goes 
to the village-spring for the first time after her delivery to draw 
water, she must put with her fingers three marks of vermilion 
diluted in oil on the stone-slab or piece of wood that marks the 
site of the spring. It is believed that if this ceremony is omitted, 
the spirit of the dari or spring is offended, in consequence of 
which the water of the spring either emits an offensive smell or 
gets filled with small hair-like plants. 

(12) CUTTING THE EVIL TEETH 

On the eighth or ninth day after birth, a jar of rice-beer, 
which was set abrewing on the day of the purificatory ceremony, 
is taken out to the courtyard which has been swept clean before¬ 
hand and cleaned with cowdung and water. Either a profes¬ 
sional spirit-doctor (mati) or some Oraon who knows the rites, 
is called in. In some places, the paternal grandfather or the 
sister’s husband of the child is preferred, provided such a reia- 
tive has the necessary knowledge. A hen’s egg, a small bhelwd 
{semicarpus anacardium) twig, a little rice-flour, a little coal- 
dust, and a little burnt clay from the hearth, are placed before 
him; and with these he draws a diagram representing a magic 
symbol on the ground. The egg is inserted into the forked, 
end of the twig, and placed over the diagram. The three , 
colours, red (or the burnt day of the hearth), white (of the 
rice-flour), and black (of the doal-!dust) are believed' to re¬ 
present the rainbow—^the largest and most powerful bow in' 
heaven or earth—and therefore most potent in warding off the 
evil eye and the evil attentions of malignant spirits. A drop of 
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the oil of the bhelwd fruit may spoil one’s eye, and so the 
bhelwd twig is believed to scare away the evil eye. The man 
who officiates at the ceremony of ‘cutting the [evil] teeth’ sits 
in front of the diagram and recites in a sing-song tone a long 
story, the first part of which gives the traditional account of the 
origin and multiplication of mankind, and the institution of 
agriculture, and the second part commemorates the discovery of 
iron and gives the traditional origin of the gods and spirits.^® 
All the time that the man recites this story, he goes on rubbing 
with his bands some drud rice placed on a winnowing-baskct. 
When the recital is finished, the man takes up the egg in. his 
left hand, sprinkles rice over it with his right hand, and says, 
“O Dharme, I am offering drud rice to Thee. From to-day 
may so-and-so’s house and family be shunned by evil spirits and 
by persons with the evil eye, [even] as bitter jhingd and bitter 
laud (pumpkin) are thrown away by men. May nowhere, in 
riense forests and woods, [either] stumps of trees [or] prickly 
thorns injure [them]. Now I am sacrificing this (egg) [to Thee]. 
Now I have offered it. Now I am breaking it.” As he says 
this, he strikes the blade of a knife against the egg, and thus 
breaks it and pours the yolk into the leaf-cup containing rice- 
flour. The leaf-cup, with the rice-flour and the yolk in it, is 
now placed over a hearth. Such of the coal-dust and red earth 
as have been used in drawing the diagram are now scraped up 
with the hands, and taken respectively in the leaf-cup containing 
coal-dust and that conitaining red earth. These leaf-cups are 
now carried by the offi.ciating priest to the road-side and de¬ 
posited there. On his return to the house, he washes his hands 
and feet with water from a brass-jug placed before him. and 
makes obeisance to all present there. The baked yolk of the 
egg, is now brought from over the hearth and placed before him. 
He first scratches out a little of the yolk with his finger-nails 
and offers it on the ground in the name of Dharmes saying, 
“Here, O Dharme; I am offering Thee the heart of the victim.” 
The rest of the egg is distributed to the children. A libation of 
water to Dharmes ahd libations of rice-beer to the ancestor- 
spirits are also offered. Finally, the oflficiating priest and the 
■guestis. are all treated to plenty of rice-beer. In some viflaigeS, 

29. For thk story, vide S. C. Roy’s The Ordons of Chdtd Nagpur 
.{Randhi, 1915) pp. 443-476. 
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until this ceremony which is called Dandd-katta (splitting the 
[bhelwd] stick) is performed, the child is not taken out of the 

house for fear of evil spirits and the evil eye. 

(13) THE NAME-GIVING CEREMONY 

The ‘Namc-pinjna’ or name-giving ceremony of an Oraon 
child is performed some time after birth,—^from about a fortnight 
to six months or even a year afterwards. Until the name- 

giving ceremony, the baby is usually called according to the 

day of the week on which it was born. Thus, a child bom on 
a Sunday is named Etwa if a male, and Etwaria if a female; 
a child born on a Monday is called Somra or Soma, if a male, 
and Sumri, if a female. Similarly the names Mangra and Mangri 
are given respectively to a male and a female child born on a 
Tuesday; Budhua and Budhni respectively to a male and a 
female child born on a Wednesday; Birsa and Birsi respectively 
to ,a male and a female child born on a Thursday; Sukra and 
Sukro respectively to a' male and a female child bom on a 
Friday; Sanicharwa and Sanichari respectively to a male and a 
female child born on a Saturday. If the baby is born on a 
festival'day, it is usually named according to that particular 
festival. Thus, a child bom on the day of the Jitia festival is 
named Jitna if a male, and Jitni if a female; a child bora 
during the Karam festival is named Karma, if a male, and 
Karmi, if a female, and a child born on the day of the Phagua 
is named Phagua if a male, and Phagni if a female. 

On the day appointed for the name-giving ceremony, either 
an unmarried boy or the village-Gorait shaves the child’s head 
with the exception of a tuft of hair on the crown. The hair is| 
thrown into a mnning stream, if there is one close by, or, if 
there is none, into some tank. It is believed that hair thus 
thrown into a stream goes down the stream to the ocean and 
there in time joins the hair i(similarly thrown) of the girl or 
boy who is to be his or her future spouse. In a case in which 
the head was shaved before, a portion of the hair must have 
been left uncut, and this is now shaved and thrown into a 
stream or tank. After the shaving of the hair, the Gorait fills 
a large leaf-cup with water and places it on the ground. Some 
selected village-elder, in the presence of the other village-elders 
(Pmeh), takes up in one hand a few grains of rice, and drops 
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three grains of rice one after another, into the water in the 
leaf-cup, while another man names a particular deceased ances¬ 
tor of the child, either on the father’s or on the mother’s side. 
Should all the three grains remain floating on the water and 
touch each other by their pointed ends (that is, by the ends 
by which the paddy-grains were attached to the paddy-stalks), 
the child is named after the ancestor in whose name the grains 
were dropped. If all or any of the three grains sink down in 
the water, three other grains are similarly dropped again into 
the leaf-cup in the name of some other dead ancestor to see 
if the grains float and touch each other by the ends. If again 
one or more of the grains sink down, the process is repeated 
with other grains and other names, until the grains touch one 
another so as to indicate the name to be selected for the child. 
It is not improbable that this practice was originally meant 
either as a means of divination to discover which of the deceased 
ancestors was reborn in the person of the infant, or as a means 
of securing for the child the protection of the spirit |of the 
deceased ancestor whose name was thus appropriated. The 
Oraon himself, however, entertains no such belief at the present 
day. 

From the day of the name-pMjnd, the child is called by the 
name thus supernaturally indicated by the rice-grains, and the 
old name selected after the day of the week in which the child 
was bom is often dropped. Sometimes however the old name 
is retained and is the generally known name, but the name 
selected by the mysterious process of the floating rice-grains 
is considered as the real (dsal) name. It seems probable that 
formerly this real name was not given out to outsiders for fear of 
the name being used as a handle for sorcery and witchcraft to 
harm the person. When the real name is thus selected, the 
Goraifs wife anoints the child with oil and turmeric paiste and 
bathes the child in cold water. Finally the Gorait is sent away 
with three khala^ (large bowls made of leaves) filled with paddy. 

(14) THE CHHATTI CEREMONY 

It is only in Hinduized or semi-Hinduized Oraon famflieS 
that the Ghhatti ceremony, by which the child is formally ad¬ 
mitted into the community, is observed. This is generally od'e- 
hrated on the sixth day from the birth, but sometimes later. 
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Relatives and neighbcprs of the parents of the new-born child 
are invited to the house. On the appointed day the guests arrive 
each with a cash present of from half-an-a«na to four antm for 
the child. In some villages the members of the child’s family 
rmd their near kinsmen have their nails pared and their beards 
shaved on this occasion, and the babe’s head is shaved with the 
exception of a tuft of hair on the crown. The guests are treated 
to a hearty dinner with plenty of rice-beer. 

(15) NOSE-PIERCING 

When an Oraon girl is about five or six years of age, in 
some places a Sonar (goldsmith) or his wife is called in to 
pierce the septum of the girl’s nose. In most places, however, 
a grown-up Oraon girl pierces the nose of a younger girl by 
thrusting a needle through it. A thin reed (kharika) is inserted 
into the hole thus made. About a couple of years later, when 
the hole is sufficiently distended, this nose-stick is replaced by 
a nose-pin made of lac. After another three or four years, this 
nose-pin (nakmutri) is, in well-to-do families, replaced by a 
silver pin (besar) with an ornamental' head. Unlike the ear- 
piercing, the nose-piercing is never attended with any ceremonies 
or feast. Where a goldsmith is called in, he is paid a pice or 
so as his remuneration for piercing the septum of the nose, two 
pice and some rice on the second occasion when the lac nose- 
pin is put on, and one anna when the silver nose-pin is put on. 
Sometimes, as a magical remedy the septum of a child’s nose 
is pierced when it is in the habit of crying very often. 

(16) AMULETS AND OTHER DEVICES TO PROTECT 
CHILDREN FROM HARM 

When a baby constantly cries, or refuses to drink milk, or 
vomits out what it has taken, or suffers from sleeplessness, the 
Oraon mother attributes such ailments to the evil eye or evil 
spirits. One of the means adopted by the mother to protect the 
child from harm is to take, of an evening, some mustard-seed 
Or salt and three peppers in her hands, touch the babe’s head 
therewith, and then wave them round and round the babe’s head 
and put them on a broken fragment of an earthen vessel over 
a fire, saying—“May the eyes of the evil-doer burst even as 
these burst in the fire.” Next morning this fragment of earthen 
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pottery with its contents is taken up wjth the left hand and 
placed upside down on a public thorouglifare. While leaving, 
it there,. the person who has carried it breaks the fragment of 
earthen vessel by kicking it with her left foot, and leaves the 
place without looking at it. Another device by which it is sought 
to prevent the evil eye or evil spirits from harming a child is 
to attach one or more cowrie shells to its neck or waist so as to 
divert the attention of the evil spirit or the person with the 
evil eye. With the same object an Oraon child is sometimes 
marked with soot on the forehead just between the eye-brows. 
A child whose legs are presented first at birth, is supposed lo 
be particularly liable to be struck with lightning. To protect 
such a child from thunderbolts, it is made to wear a bracelet 
(bera) made on the Sohrai amawas day (new rnoon in the month 
of Kartik) with iron previously exposed to the influence of an 
edipse of the moon. 

(17) EATING THE FIRST RICE 

It is only in some Hinduized Oraon families that any cere¬ 
monies are observed on the day that the child is given a rice-diet 
for the first time. In such families, when the child is from 
about six months to a year old, the parents of the child invite 
a few relatives, and either the father or the mother puts a few 
grains of boiled rice into the child’s mouth. Generaly a Tues¬ 
day is selected for the ceremony; but Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Sundays! too,, but no other day of the we^, may be selected for 
the purpose. 

(18) SHEDDING THE FIRST TEETH 

When a boy (or girl) sheds a milk-tooth, he (or she) 
spits saliva on it, covers it with a coating of cowdung, and 
ttffows it on the roof of the house saying aloud,—“blighii pach- 
cha enghae puna” (Thine old, mine new). These wordis aref 
said to be addressed to the mice to get their pearl-white teeth 
in place of the cast-off teeth. 

M.19) TATTOOING 

At seven or ei^t years of age an Oraon girl haS fihrbe parallel 
lines of punctures on h6r forehead and tsvo on each of her 




BULL-ROARERS IN USE AMONG THE NAGAS OF ASSAM 


1. Angami bull-roarer from village Khonoma. Used as a toy. 
(Kheli sub-tribe) (1<^" long). 

2. Angami bull-roarer from Khizabarui. (Khizami sub-tribe) used 
as a toy or bird-scarer. (13"). 

3. Angami bull-roarer. Village Larwie (10"J. 

4. Bull-roarer from the Khasia and Jaintia Hills. Believed to cause 
pestilence (15"), 

5. Southern. Sangtam bull-roarer. Calls up tigers (13"). 

6. Serna Naga bull-roarer (11"), 

[See Pages 62^3,1 
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temples made by a Malar womaa with a toothed iron instrument. 
Into these punctures she rubs a pigment made of powdered 
charcoal dissolved in oil Four or five years later more elaborate 
tattoo marks are similarly made on her back and chest, arms 
and legs. The patterns selected are generally floral. The Oraons 
of our days do not attribute any protective or other virtue to 
these tattoo marks. 

11. Puberty Ceremonies 
( t) CICATRIZATION 

To make a man of him, an Oraon boy, at the age of twelve 
or thereabouts, has seven or more scars made on his arm in 
the following manner. Seven or more rings of cowdung are 
placed on the arm to be operated upon, and the skin inside each 
of these rings is burnt with a lighted wick. In a village where 
there is a Dhumkuria or common dormitory for all the bachelors 
of the village, these scars, called ‘Sika’ marks, are made by the 
older boys on the arms of the younger boys when the latter are 
admitted into membership of the Dhumkuria fraternity. 

(2) TYING THE HAIR FOR THE FIRST TIME 

The dose of childhood used to be marked by the Omons 
by an interesting ceremony whirh has generally fallen into disuse 
within the last thirty years or so. It is still remembered by 
middle-aged Oraons as having been in vogue in their younger 
days. On the morning following the full moon in the month 
of Magh (January-February), all the men and women, boys and 
girls of an Oraon village would proceed to the house of the 
vilage headman (either the Pahari or the Mahato), For each boy 
or girl whose hair was to be tied for the first time that day, the 
parents had to take there one small straw-bag (mora) filled with 
unhusked rice measuring from half a mound to thirty seers. 
These moras would be ranged in two parallel rows in the opijrt- 
yard of the headman’s house, the tnoras meant for the bt^ 
bdng arranged in a row opposite to those meant for the 
girls. And the boys would sit down in a row on their mdfds 
facing the guls sitting on the opposite row of moras. One woman 
from each family would now advance with a cup of mustard oil 
and drop a little oil on the head of each boy and girl seated on 
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the moms. By the time that all the women, one after another, 
fimshed dropping oil on the heads of the boys and girls, oE would 
begin to stream down their head. In the meanwhile an Oraon 
woman would go on rubbing the oE with her hands over the 
hair of each girl and tying up the hair in a knot and inserting 
wooden haE-combs into it, and simEarly a young man would 
rub the oil over the hair of each boy and tie up his hair and 
put combs into it. Then they would be danced about to music 
and taken to the houses of the different village headmen and 
treated to drink. A general feast in which all the Oraons of 
the village took part concluded the ceremony. It was only alter 
this ceremonial hair-dressing (jufo-ei-a) that a boy might be ad¬ 
mitted'into the Bachelors’ Hall (Dluimkui'ia), and a girl might 
be married.. 

Such are the Oraon ceremonies and observances during preg¬ 
nancy, at chEd-bnth, and in chEdhood. One or other of two main 
ideas appears to lie at the back of most of the customs described 
above. There is first the idea of protecting mother and chEd 
from supernatural evE influences to which they are considered 
particularly liable in then non-natural taboo state; and then there 
is the idea of restoring mother and chEd to the normal state and 
admitting them into the community, and making the child a 
worthy member of it. The idea of sacrilising the crises of an 
individual’s life by religious rites and thereby effecting a spiritual 
metamorphosis is, if at aU, but dimly recognized. 

(3) INITIATION CEREMONIES 

The ceremonies observed at the admission of Oraon boys 
into the village dormitories known as the Jonkh-erpa or 
Dhumkuria and of Oraon gnls into simEar dormitories known 
as Peherpd and various customs connected therewith have been 
described in detaE in my former work The Oraons of Chdtd- 
Nagpur to which the reader is referred. Special interest attaches 
to those rites and customs as the institution is fast decaying. 

in. —Marriage Customs 

THE ORAON’S RECOGNITION OF THE 
NECESSITY OF MARRIAGE 

The Oraon considers marriage as essential for every person 
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of either sex. Old bachelors and maidens are practically un¬ 
known in the tribe. Even most Oraon deities are believed to 
have each a consort. And as we have seen, the Oraon cele¬ 
brates the marriage ceremonies even of his paddy seedlings, hisi 
fruit trees, his tanks and wells. The reason assigned for 
“marrying” such inanimate things is that unless they are cere¬ 
monially married worms will breed in the water of the tank or 
the well and maggots will breed in the fruits of the trees and 
gardens, and the paddy-seedlings will either rot or fail) to 
germinate. It is probably to avoid similar supposed unknown 
risks and dangers that rnight otherwise result from the un- 
sacralised union with a stranger that elaborate rites and observ¬ 
ances have been evolved by Oraon society, partly by themselves 
and partly through contact with and imitation of their Hindu 
neighbours. 

MARRIAGEABLE AGE, AND SELECTION OF 
HUSBAND AND WIFE 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago, Oraon young men and 
women invariably used to select their own partners in life them¬ 
selves, and their choice used to be communicated to their parents 
through their friends or relatives. Adult marriage was the rule. 
A young man would rarely think of marriage before he was at 
least eighteen or nineteen years old, and a girl would not be 
married before she was fifteen or sixteen or even later. But now 
this state of things has changed in most parts of the Oraon 
country. Mainly through contact with their Hindu and Hinduised 
neighbours and partly also as a protest against the premarital 
sexual laxity that not long ago prevailed—and stifi to a)me 
extent prevails in places amongst the non-Christian Oraon youth 
of both sexes—most Qraohi parents now themselves select brides 
for their sons and bridegrooms for their daughters, although the 
consent of the parties to their marriage, when they are old enough 
to have an opinion of their own, is generally sou^t beforehand 
by the parents. In most cases now-a-days Oraon boys are 
married between their sixteenth and twentieth year and in some 
cases even at a lower age than sixteen and in a very few cases 
at a higher age than twenty; and Oraon girlsl are generally 
married between their thirteenth and sixteenth year, and in some 
cases at a lower age than thirteen and in a few cases at a higher 
age than sixteen. Such late marriages as now occur are mostly 
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due to poverty or temporary social ostracism of a f am ily 
Generally speaking, among the Oraons the more well-to-do a 
family, the earlier is the age at which its girls are now married. 

It is only in the cases of marriages of widows and widowers,, 
that there is no limit to the age of either party. A widow is free 
to marry in any clan {gotra) except her father’s. Subject to thisi 
restriction, widows and widowers are free to choose their own 
partners. The relations of the late husband of a widow have no 
right over her except when the younger brother of her late 
hulsband chooses to marry her. This is done in the Sagai form 
that is proper for a widow. But now-a-days this old customary 
right of junior I'evirate cannot be enforced against the wiE of 
the female. 


INTERCOURSE OF THE SEXES 

As I have said, untU lately yoiing men and women among 
the Oraons were allowed free sexual intercourse with each other 
before marriage, with the only restriction that the couple should 
not belong to the same totemic dan or gotm. As a matter of 
fact, however, such intercourse between boys and girls of the 
same gotm, if not actuaEy condoned, is punished only with a 
fine sufficient to provide for a feast to the villagers or at least 
the sacrifice of a white cock to Dharmes or God. Not long ago, 
among the Oraon bachelors and maidens, in the few viEagest 
where Hindu and Christian influences had not yet made much 
impression and the relations of the sexes before marriage were 
as loose as before, most Oraon bachelors -had each his own 
sweetheart among the maidens of his village, but if a boy of the 
bachelors’ dormitory was found to go with a maiden who was 
known to be the sweetheart of another boy, the headman of the 
bachelors’ dormitory would punish the offending young rnan with 
a fine. Alffipugh the grains d vnid (sun-dried) rice and bits 
of turmeric that are thrpwn on the newfly-wedded Oraon pair 
are believed to expiate the sin of their premarital licence, it not 
linoften happened that a girl continued to be on intimate terms 
with her old sweetheart until she bojre a child to her husband. 
Cohabitation with immature gjrls is not common. In cases where 
Oraon girls are now-a-days married before they attain puberty, 
the husband refrains from cohabiting with her untfl l^e wife 
attains maturity. Even in adult marriage a man does not cohabit 
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with his wife immediately after marriage; nor is the practice 
of visiting one’s wife at her parents’ place by stealth for sometime 
after marriage known to the Oraon. 

FORBIDDEN DEGREES OF ACTUAL OR 
SUPPOSED CONSANGUINITY 

Marriage in the same toteniic clan {gotra) is regarded as a 
sin productive of dire calamity to the tribe, and is, on no 
account, permitted. Even sexual intercourse without marriage 
between persons of the same gotra is considered in much the 
same light. Besides community of gotra, the only other forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity in relation to marriage are. strictly 
speaking, a brother and sister and children of two brothers or 
two sisters. The old orthodox rule is said to be that if either 
of the parents of a boy was suckled at the same mother’s breast 
with either of the parents of a girl, there can be no marriage 
between such a boy and girl. The reason assigned for the taboo 
on the marriage between a son and a daughter of the same 
mother though not of the same father is that they were suckled 
at the same mother’s breast. In practice, however, the Oraon 
now recognises relationship up to three generations as a bar to 
marriage between members of different gotras. As a corollary 
to the old rule prohibithig marriage among “mUk-relations” 
referred to above, we find that when an Orton child by reason 
of the death of its mother in its infancy has been suckled at 
the breast of another Oraon woman, marriage is not allowed 
between the son or daughter of such a woman and her foster- 
child. Another artificial relationship which is regarded as a bar 
to marriage between two femilies is the ceremiOnial friendship 
of various forms customary in the tribe. When two Orton 
boys have entered into a ceremonial friendship with each other, 
marriage between members of the two families is not permissible 
although they may belong to different gotras. When however some 
member of either family migrates and permanently lives in a 
different village, his branch of the family is exempted from ®ie 
bar against inter-marriage. 

As a general rule, an Oraon has a natural disinclination 
towards marrying his son nr daughter to a girl or boy of his 
own village, and such marriages are raffier infrequent. 
This is probably a reminiscence of the times when, not very 
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long ago, the Oraon families of a village in most cases belonged 
to the same totemic clan among whom intermarriage was not 
permissible. An Oraon will not marry his eldest son to the 
eldest daughter of another man. Marriages between such near 
relatives as are not sanctioned by custom are believed to be 
punished by Dharmes with either loss of sight or leprosy or 
malignant ulcers and the like. It is the husband of such a mar¬ 
riage who is said to suffer such punishment for it is he who 
sought the match. The wife is not visited with such punish¬ 
ment. The sin may be expiated by sacrificing a white goat or 
cock to Dharmes and drinking a few drops of the blood of the 
sacrificed goat or fowil'. Under Hindu influence, the drinking 
of water in which copper and leaves of the tiibi or the sacred 
basil plant (ocymum sanctum, Willd) have been dipped is also 
prescribed. The punch, or council of village elders, as represen¬ 
tative of the whole ocmmunity, further levies on the offender a 
fine sufficient for providing a feast to the Oraon village com¬ 
munity. Where, however, one of the offending parties belongs 
to a different tribe, the punishment inflicted on the Oraon offen¬ 
der is excommunication from the tribe until the non-Oraon 
partner is given up. Then alone can the Oraon offender be 
restored to his tribal rights by drinking a few drops of the blood 
of the sacrificial animal or fowl and by sipping a little water 
sanctified with copper and tiilsi leaves. 

Monogamy is the rule with the Oraon; but an Oraon who 
is not blessed with issue from his first wife may take a second 
wffe. Polyandry is unknown and so also the practice of lending 
or exchanging wives or any form of what might bear the sem¬ 
blance of “group-marriage.” Although the virginity of girls is 
not always preserved till marriage, Oraon custom does not require 
that a wife should be deflowered by a person other than the 
husband or that at marriage she should have connection with 
other persons before she may cohabit with her husband. Marriage 
by purchase 'is the rule, except in the case of a ghardijoa. A 
ghardijoa or ghar-damad is either a boy selected by a childless 
Oraon as a pros^tive son-in-law brought to his owni house 
and subsequently married to his daughter and installed as the 
prospective heir to all his property (except Bhuinhdri lands),, 
or is a poor Oraon boy who has not means enough to pay the 
customary bride-price and therefore lives and works like Jacob 
at the house of his prospective father-in-law for a year or two 
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before marriage—the services thus rendered being regarded as 
the equivalent for bride-price. Except in the case of a ghar- 
damad, an Oraon does not ordinarily reside with his wife at 
her parents’ house, either wholly or in part, but either the 
the husband or the wife separately or both together pay short 
visits as guests to the latter’s parents’ house generally on cere¬ 
monial occasion. 


(I) BETROTHAL 

When parents think of seekmg a bride for their son. they 
set about it by employing some comparatively clever friend or 
relative to act as the Cigici or go-between. He makes enquiries 
regarding eligible girls, the circumstances of their parents, their 
family history, the number of their brothers and sisters, the name 
of thar family and clan spirits {deobhut) and particularly whe¬ 
ther any woman of the family has been accused of witch-craft. 
When the dgud findsi a suitable ghri and the boy’s parents con¬ 
sider her an eligible match for their boy, the agua visits the 
parents of the girl generally after the Karam festival in Bhado 
(August) and makes the marriage proposal on behalf of the 
boy’s parents. If the girl’s parents (or, in their absence, uncle 
Or brother) entertain the prc^sal as worth considering they in 
their turn send one or more friends or relatives to see the boy 
and his house. They go there on the pretext of asking for some 
tobacco-powder and lime which Oraons are in the habit of chew¬ 
ing just as civilized people smoke the hookah or cigars and cigar¬ 
ettes. The lx>y’s people may make a small presMit of four 
arnm or so to the girl on this occasion, 

KHED-NO^LHNa' or FEBT-WASHING CEREMONY 

When both parties are satisfied as to the desirability of the 
match, the girl’s father invites the boy’s people to his house on 
an appointed day for the “feet-washing” (khednorhna) cere¬ 
mony. On that day three or five friends and relatives of the 
boy go to the girl’s father’s house. They start at cock-crow or at 
such an hour that they may reach the bride’s house before dawn 
so as to avoid seeing bad omens on the way. On their arrival, 
the female relatives of the girl come out with a small earthen¬ 
ware pot filled with mustard oil and one or more brass-plateS 
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filled with water, place the brass plates before the guests and 
anoint their feet and legs with the oil. The guests then put 
their feet into the plates of water and the women wash their 
legs. The guests then place in the oil-pot the small sum of an 
mna or two as a present to these women. 

sagon or omens 

The guests now take their seats on a palm-leaf mat spread 
out for them in the verandah or in the ungan or in a room ol: 
the house, and then a male relation of the girl asks them 
whether they have seen any omens on the way. If they have 
come across any bad omens, the agua or some other member 
of the party describes it; otherwise, he says,—“We have fared 
all right on the way.” 

Among good omens {sagiin) may be named the sight, at 
starting from one village or arrival at the other village, of a 
vessel filled with water, of some lamp burning, or a corpse being 
carried. 

Among bad omens may be mentioned the sound of a 
dhechua (king-crow) cawing, the sight of a fox crossing the 
path of the party from left to right, the sight of an empty vessel, 
being carried to fetch water just when the party is leaving their 
village or entering the other village, the sight of cowdung being 
carried to a manure-pit or to the fields. 

If the omehs seen ori rite way are reported to be satisfac¬ 
tory Or, at any rate, not altogether bad, an earthenware lamp 
is lighted inside the house with wick and oil (other than kerosene) 
and the guests are treated to a dinner. If the lamp goes on 
burning till the dinner is ended, it is considered an auspicious' 
sign even if bad omens were met with on the way. But even 
if good omens or at least no bad omens had been seen on 
the way, and yet the lamp goes out before the dinner is over, 
the match is broken off^ as the extinction of the light is believed 
to portend the death of one of the parties to the marriage, should 
ifiarriage take place. If during their stay at the house, an 
earthen vessel gets broken, or a tree or a branch of a tree falls 
down even in the absence of any high wind, or an oil-pot gets 
over-turned so as to let oil fall on the ground, it is considered 
^ bad omen, and the negotiations are broken off. 
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THE CEREMONIAL DRINKING OF RICE-BEER (Neg Borey) 

After the lamp is lighted but before the men begin to eat, 
;a jar of rice-beer known asi khheta vim bdrey or negborey is 
brought out, water poured into it, and the liquor strained. When the 
beer is thus made ready for use, it is poured into another ear¬ 
then vessel {taoa), and from this vessel three Sarkhis or earthen¬ 
ware jugs are filled, two of which are made over to the men 
of the girl’s party and one to the headmen of the girl’s village. 
One of the headnien or elders of the boy’s village who may 
be in the party takes a cup made of jack fruit or sakhm leaves, 
pours some of the beer (borey-amm) into it and drops the beer 
three times on the ground as an offering to the ancestor-spirits 
whose blessings on the betrothed are thus invoked: “Phalnas-gahi 
aur phalni-gdhi benjd-gdhi thik thik mdnja. Se irghdi ullu kore 
kore kdld. Irbdrim pdchchd-pdchgi mdnmr nekar.” “A marriage 
has been arranged between so-and-so (names the boy) and so-and- 
so (names the girl). May they spend their days well (i.e. in happi¬ 
ness). May both of them live up to an old age.” This is followed 
by a set speech by one of the men of the boy’s party which isi 
replied to by a suitable set speech by a man of the girl’s party. 
The boy’s father or other guardian now pays one rupee to the 
girl as miihi era (or present on seeing the girl’s face) and an 
anna or so as bdsi-tisigrM or dura khulduni (gate money). Then 
the guests are treated to plenty of liquor, after which all sit 
down to a hearty dinner. Just when they sit down to dinner, 
a man of the boy’s side exchanges his plate of rice with that 
of a man of the girl’s side sitting next to him. After this mutual 
exchange is repeated twice again, they all fall to eating. A 
wpman of the bride’s side pours water on the hands of the^ 
l303/’s relatives to wash their mouth and hands and the bride’s 
father presents the woman with four annas or eight annas as 
Bdi-norhnd or ‘mouth-washing money’, and the ends of their 
body-doth are dyed yellow by the woman dipping them into a 
plate of water mixed with pounded turmeric. Dinner over, 
powdered tabacco with lime is distributed to the guests. Then 
after exchange of salutations with the girl’s people, the boy’s 
party take leave. 

(3) SaNNI PaHI (Th^ smcdl relationship-feast) 

After harvest, the boy’s father or guardian again ipvites 
the girl’s people to his hous^ and on the appointed day the 
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girl’s father or other guardian goes with a few relatives to the 
betrothed boy’s house. On their arrival there, their feet are- 
washed by the women of the boy’s family in the manner deS' 
cribed above as Khedd-norhnd. Each guest pays two pice to 
the woman. When the guests’ feet have been washed, the boy 
is called and he comes, preceded by one boy-companion and 
followed by another. They go on bowing to the feet of each, 
guest. When the girls’ people approve of the boy, they sit 
down. They are then given the ceremonial drink (neghorey) 
which is followed by a feast. When the guests are all warmed 
with drink, they call the bridegroom elect and makes him scat 
on the lap of the bride's father or other near relative. The 
latter presents a rupee to the boy while the other guests make, 
him a present of from two pice to two annas or so each. They 
then 'take leave and are given tobacco-powder and lime to chew 
and a hearty send-off. The bridegroom salutes each of them- 
by bowing down his head. Some straw is lighted by way of a 
bon-fire at the entrance to the house. 

(4) FIXING THE DATE OF MARRIAGE (Lagan bandhi) 

A week or so later, two or three men of the boy’s side go 
to the house of the girl’s parents to have a suitable date fixed 
for the celebration of the wedding. The third, fifth, seventh, 
ninth, eleventh and thirteenth days of the nioon are considered 
auspicious days. Ordinarily, ThOrsdays and Saturdays and the 
days of birth of the bride and Of the bridegroom must be avoided 
as inauspicious. Even if a marriage takes place on a Thurs¬ 
day, the bride must not be taken away from her father’s house- 
on a Thursday. After the date is fixed, the guests are feasted 
and sent away. 

(5) “KOHA-PaHI” (lit, the big relationship-feast) 

On a date appointed beforehand two or more messengers 
(agids) go very early .in the morning from the girl’s house to 
the boy’s. On their arrival, the women of the house come out 
with a brass plate and a brass jug full of water with which 
they wash &e feet of the guests. Then they are regaled with a 
ceremonial pot of rice-beer known as the Jurub-khittur-borey, 
and are treated to breakfast at about 11 a.m. 

. After that a pig or a goat is killed in the presence of the 
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two messengers. These men as well as one or two men of the 
girl’s side now skin and dress the slain animal. In the afternoon 
other friends and relatives of the girl’s side, numbering from 
seven or eight to twenty or more, arrive accompanied by Gorait 
musicians playing upon nagerd drums and mrsinghd pipes. On 
the arrival of the guests their feet are anointed with oil and 
washed by a few women of the house for whom the guests each 
puts a few pice in the oil-pot. The guests then salute the boy’s 
people and take their seats. Some member of the family (who 
must not be a widow or a widower) brings out a leaf-mat known 
as maim-pitri or negpdtid (ceremonial mat), and the mat is 
turned upside down three times. The guests are now given 
tobacco and lime which they mix together and chew. Two jars 
of ceremonial liquor (neg borey) called khe’td-uinu-borey are 
then brought out and strained in their presence. 

Two new earthen jugs are now filled with the liquor. One 
of these is handed over to the elders {panch)ot the girl’s village 
and the other to the elders of the boy’s village. The panch of 
the boy’s village in company with their fellow-villagers then 
go to their village-dkhra with the jug of liquor and a few leaf- 
cups; and similanly the panch and other men of the girl’s side 
go with their jug of liquor and a few leaf-cups to some open place 
not far off. In each party a man of each gotra or clan takes 
up a leaf-cup in his hands, a little of the liquor is poured 
into each leaf-cup, and the man drops, by way of offering, a little 
liquor from his leaf-cups three times on the ground, first to the 
spirits of his own deceased ancestors, then to the ancestors of 
the betrothed boy or girl, as the case may be, and lastly to the 
gdon-deoti or the presiding sjArits of his village. The rice-beer 
that is left over in each of the leaf-cups is then distrihuted to 
all the members of their respective partiesi who drink it as 
sacramental (prasddi) liquor. Then all return to the boy’s 
house. 

There, the rest of the khetd-uina-borey is drunk by aU pre¬ 
sent. While the guests are engaged in drinking, the boy with 
a sword (or pdn-sottd, i.e., a iron-shod stick) in hand, and 
escorted by two companions, one walking before and the other 
behind him, proceeds to make obeisance to all. One of the two' 
companions carries on his shoulders a carrying-pole, at one end 
of which is slung a large jar of rice-beer in a carrying-net and' 
at the other end two jars of mahud-h&tT ini another such net. 
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When the three boys stand before the assembled guests, three 
men of the girl’s party come forward and each of them takes up 
one of the boys in his arms anid sits down with the boy who is 
now seated on his knees. All the men of the girl’s party then 
make presents of from one copper pice to a rupee each to the 
bridegroom elect. Then each of tlie three boys makes obeisance 
• (gdi'-lagi or touching the feet) to all present by touching the 
feet of each man with the hands and then touching his own 
forehead with the hands. During the time that this gof-lagi is 
going on, someone of the girl’s party holds in one hand a lighted 
torch made of a sickle, round the iron blade of which a doth 
soaked in oil has been wound and lighted. 

PXJNP-MEJHNa or PHtiL-KHtJSI (Sticking flowers) 

Now three young men of the boy’s village come forward, 
each carrying a leaf-cup • full of flowers, and stick flowers into 
the hair (if long) or over the ears of each guest (first of the 
girl’s side and then of the boy’s) and makesi obeisance to him 
by touching his feet with the hands and then touching his own 
forehead. The men of the girl’s side make three hats of leaves 
of straw and put one on the head of each of the three boys. 
Then the father or guardian of the girl makes a small payment 
of an annii or so to the boys. The men of the girTs side then 
re^e themselves with the pot of rice-beer which tshe bridegroom 
ha$ brought for the occasion of the ceremonial toudiing of die 
‘%di(jg5r-lagi). , 

On this occasion, the pcmches of both sides settle the amount 
of the bride-price and the number of doths to be presented 
to the bride’s people. The amount of the customary bride-price 
is different in different parhas, varying from about rupees seven 
•or nine to about rupees twenty-five. When the parties to the 
marriage belong to two different parhas,-m. which the customary 
rates vary, the boy’s people usually object to pay at the rate 
customary in the grrl’s parM if that rate be higher than that of 
the boy’s pafha. And the boy’s party usually gain their point 
if. titey can cite instances in which men of the girl’s parha were 
married to brides of the boy’s parha and paid bride-price at the 
lower rate customary in the latter parha. In such cases a com¬ 
promise is generally effected. As for presents of cloths to be 
nJadie by the boy’s parenfe to the girl’s irelatives, the punch has 
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no voice in the matter, and the demand of the girl’s people on 
this score has to be met. As a rule, such presents consist of 
at least one doth for the girl’s mother and one for the girl’s 
father’s mother (if alive) and one for the girl’s younger brother. 

BaHI-JORNa (Clasping the hands) 

Two more pots of ceremonial rice-beer (neg-horey) arc now 
brought out from the boy’s house into the courtyard, and water 
poured into them, and a quantity sufficient for consumption by 
the partches is strained off into an earthen bowl (taoa). The 
punches or elders of both sides sit down on a mat spread out 
east to west in length, the elders of each party occupying a 
different part of the mat. Two earthen jugs each with a spout 
attached to it are placed on the mat at the dividing line between 
the two parties, one jug representing the bride’s side and the 
other the bridegroom’s. A leaf cup containing a number of 
baris or small pulse-cakes and a small earthen pot containing 
oil, besides a silver coin (rupee) and a little arud rice on a 
brass-plate are also placed there. The two jugs, called sarkhis, 
are so placed that their spouts touch each other. The jug of the 
girl’s side is placed on a little higher level than the other jug, 
so that liquor poured into the former may flow throu^ the 
spout into the latter. WhenI both the jugs are filled with rice- 
beer in this way, p silver coin or rupee is placed on the brim 
of the jug of the^boy’s side and a copper coin or pice on the 
brim of the jug of the girl’s side. In some places the sarkhis 
are placed side by side filled with water in the ordinary way. 

The Pmches or deters of both sides now indulge in mutual 
jokes# and jests. TTiuSi a man of the girl’s jparty 6ays!i-^“One 
of our male-calves has run away. The cowherd says the calf 
has strayed to this place; so we have come here.” A man of 
the boy’s party replies, “The cowherd has deceived you. No 
he-calf has been to our place.” One of the punches of the girl’s 
side then makes over as many baris to the punches of the other 
side as the number of rupees dennanded as bride-price. The- 
number of baris is always in excess of ithe money actuafly 
wanted. The punches of the boy’s side will give back only so 
many out of these buris as represent the actual number of rupees 
already agreed upon as bride-price. Then the punches rise from 
their seats, and all embrace one another by dasping one another 
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by the arms and hugging one another to the bosom; and the 
■guardians or Punches of the bride and bridegroom dance, locked 
in mutual embrace. They then resume their seats and drink up 
the liquor. Then the punches make obeisance to the rest of the 
assembled guests on both sides. The Punches of the village 
take charge of coins used in the ceremonies mentioned above 
and make them over to the guardian of the boy who now brings 
out two other pots of rice-beer, one for the girl’s party and 
•the other for the boy’s people. The girl’s party take their pot 
of rice-beer apart and drink it with the meat of the goat’s leg, 
set apart for the purpose, which they tliemselvcs roast with some 
ban given to them. The people of the boy’s side may not have 
anything to do with this pot of rioe-beer or with the roasted 
meat and bari. WMe the meat isi being roasted, the girl’s people 
are besmeared with oil by three young men of the boy’s side 
who salute them and present them with another pot of rice-beer 
known as oil-rubbing {isung-khasarna) beer. 

ATHKHA KADRIKA 

A party of women of the boy’s village, with their bellies 
.swathed round with clothes so as to give the appearance of 
their being big with children now come up leaning on crutches 
and carrying q small quantity of tooth-picks and leaves on their 
heads, and one of them carrying a pot of sitrained rice-beer. 
They approach the girl’s party, crying,—“Who will buy tooth¬ 
picks and leaves ? Our husbands have gone to work elsewhere. 
We are in great difficulties, buy these, please.’’ The men of 
the girl’s party say, “What shall we do with tooth-picks and 
leaves ? Will you live with us if we keep you (as mistresses) ?” 
The women reply, “We have many children. Who will maintain 
us ? Do buy our leaves and toothpicks. You will acquire 
religious merit (dharam) if you dp so.’’ Three punches of the 
girl’s party take down the Jfeaves and toothpicks and the pot of 
beer. The beer is then drunk by the punches of the girl’s side 
and the three women together. The women salute {gor laggi) 
to all the assembled guests pni both sides, and are paid two 
annas or so by the punches of the gjrl’s side. Then all drink 
and are treated to a feast of boiled rice, curry made of bari 
(dried pulse-cakes) and goat’s fle^. Then all take tobacco- 
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powder mixed with lime. By evening the guests take leave after 
mutual salams (obeisance). 

Next morning or on some subsequent day, at least two men 
known as jurfib khittu go from the boy’s house to the girl’s place 
for the kdha-pahi ceremony; and the same procedure is followed 
as in the girl’s house, the only difference being that when the 
girl goes to make gof-laggi, her two companions who must be 
girls of about the same age and height as herself and wearing 
exactly similar clothing" so as to confound the boy’s people asj 
to the identity of the bride-elect, instead of carrying, a carrying- 
pole (which is taboo to females) carry on their heads, one a jar 
of water and another a jar of rice-beer, and after baris are given 
and taken asl before, actual silver coins or rupees are paid by 
the boy’s party tO' the girl’s father or guardian as bride-price, 
together with the number of clothes (saris) agreed upon. 

(5) PREPARATIONS FOR THE WEDDING 

On the night of the Kdha Pdhi ceremony at the bride’s; 
house, a large number of small roundish wedding cakes (benjd 
Idddu) are prepared by girls in the houses of both parties. 
These cakes are made of rice-flour moistened in water, pressed 
into small balls and boiled in water; these are distributed among 
the young men (dhdngars) of the village, every young man (even 
a married young man) getting his share of these cakes. Other 
articles made ready in the houses both of bride and bridegroom 
for the ceremony include one new winnowing-basket iketer), one 
new basket of a large size i(dowrd) and one of a small size 
(bogi), one small new earthen pitcher (kdrsd hhdndd), one new 
earthen lamp (tatti) with four grooved projections for holding 
wicks, some tender grass shoots (dtubbd ghachhi), a little 
vermilion (sindri), some sun-dried rice (abdd-iikhil), some 
powdered arud rice (dbdd-tikhil-gdhi-giindd), a little salt (bek), 
some mustard seeds (mani), pieces of raw turmeric (khend 
balkd)\ with three or five bulbs each, a bundle of sheaves of 
paddy (khes) with straw (busu) attached, _ some urid pulse 
(Phaseolus roxburghii), a little oil (mdrd-isung) that has been 
pressed out of mustard seeds by a female member of the house 
whose husband is living, and who has remained fasting until 
the oil has been extracted, and two pots of beer (borey), one 
brewed out of rice another out of mdmd (Elusine corocam). 
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The stalks of paddy used for the ceremony are specially selected^ 
and set apart tot the purpose at the time of the preceding 
harvest. These stalks are selected and made into a sheaf by 
some young bachelors in the morning after they have satisfied 
calls of nature; and they must irot spilt during the selection of 
the stalks nor leave the place even temporarily before the selec¬ 
tion. None of these ceremonial articles may be touched by 
a widow. 

On the morning of the wedding day, the angan or open 
space in front of the house is cleansed with cowdung diluted 
in water, and the articles mentioned above are brought out to 
the angan. Three boys select fine long sheaves out of the 
bundle of the paddy sheaves mentioned above. The drua rice, 
turmeric, tender grass and mustard seeds are placed in the 
earthen pitcher (kdrsdi-bhandd)', and the selected paddy stalks 
are also put inlto the pitcher in such a way as to make their 
ends containing the paddy stick out of the pitcher; and the 
leaves attached to the stalks are plaited together at the mouth 
of the pitcher so as to cover it up like a lid. Over tliis lid is 
placed an earthen lamp with two wicks laid cross-wise so that 
their ends project outwards. The two ends of each of the two 
wicks are lighted, being fed by oil and uiid pulse placed in the 
hollow of the earthen lamp. In some villages a separate lamp- 
stand (chaumkd) with a similar earthen lamp is provided and 
similarly lighted. The small basket {.bemgi or mchud) is 
cpv^ed over with s5l leaves, and ropes made of the remaining 
stedks of paddy are Wrapped round it. In this basket are carried 
a new cloth {mai-s3ri) for the bride’si mother, a few measmres 
of rice and oil and vermilion for the isung-sindri ceremony to 
be described presently. This basket and the kdrsu-bhdndd 
pitcher are arranged side by side on the courtyard {angan) 
cleaned with cowdung. The Pdhdn or village-priest anoints the 
basket and the pitcher with a little rice-flour moistened with 
water and marks each of them with three vermilion lines. The 
rice-beer in the two pots is now strained and poured* into one 
vessel. The Pdhdn then ceremonially pours a little of the lice- 
bete(c over the basket and the pitcher, and invokes the Gdbn-r 
debMs ot guardian-spirits of the village, saying,-—“You are te 
mnh'ics' (niasters) of the village, O Gdon-deotis. May the wed¬ 
ding pass off successfuMy; and may the couple never quarrel.”^ 
Then all present drink rice-beer. And two women come out to 
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the angan, one of them taking on her head the ceremonial pitcher 
{karsa bfianda) and the other the leaf-bowl in and around which 
are placed the paddy stalks left over after selecting those put 
into the kdrsd-bhdndd. And thus along with other women they 
dance the wedding dance to the accompaniment of music 
played by the village Gorait and a few men of their own tribe. 
These preliminary ceremonies are gone through in the house 
of the bridegroom as well as of the bride. 

(7) THE MARRIAGE PROCESSION 

Generally, the bridegroom and his party start in procession 
for the bride’s village early in the morning. The party includes 
both male and female relatives. Among the semi-Hinduised 
section of the Oraons known as the Bhagats, the party halt 
under a mango tree on the borders of the village, and the bride¬ 
groom together with a woman whose husband is living goes to the 
tree, ties unbleached cotton thread in three folds or turns round 
its trunk, marking the trunk at each turn with marks of ver¬ 
milion and of rice-flour moistened with water. The bridegroom 
ordinarily goes on foot; only in e.xceptional cases, when his 
family owns villages or has otherwise grown rich, the bride¬ 
groom may be seen riding a pony. In almost all cases, however, 
the bridegroom carries a sword or knife or sometimes only 
an u'on-shod stick in his hand and is attended by musicians 
playing upon drums and flutes. This sword or knife or stick 
is obviously meant to scare away evil spirits. Besides jars of 
rice-beer meant for ceremonial uses to be described presently^ 
the party take with them provisions for one meal, as they do 
not take food at the bride’s parents’ place until the wedding is 
over. The bridegroom and bride have to keep fast until the 
actual wedding is over. 

(8) THE WELCOME (PARCHHaNA) 

On their arrival at the outskirts of the bride’s village, the 
bride’s people and their friends and relatives approach them 
in a body as if to attack or repulse the bridegroom and his 
party. Men and women on both sides sing indecent and abusive 
songs accompanied by dances; and young men on both sides, 
who carry sticks and clubs, whirl them in a mock-attack on the 
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Other side. Formerly this was something more than a mock- 
fight; and some thirty years ago one could see now and then a 
few members of either party actually receiving wounds in seek¬ 
ing to ward off blows from the opposite side. One man on 
each side carries a peculiar lighted torch made of a sickle wrap¬ 
ped round at its blade with doth and placed on a plate ocn- 
taining oil. An old woman of the bride’s side now approaches 
the bridegroom’s party. She carries on her head, over a pad 
of unbleached cotton thread, a brass jug filled with water in 
which is dipped a mango twig with its leaves sticking out at the 
mouth of the jug. She takes out the mango twig, and with it 
sprinkles water from the jug, first on the bridegroom and then 
on the rest of the party. The object of this sprinkling with 
water is, or at any rate was in origin, probably lustration, though 
now the original purpose is in many places forgotten and there 
is a tendency to explain it in the manner of the Hindus as a 
benedictory and not a lustral rite; although when it is su^ested 
to an Oraoin that the object is lustration he readily assents that 
it must be so. 

(9) THE BRIDEGROOM PRESSING THE BRIDE’S HEELS 
WITH HIS TOES (GURKHI TIRKHNA) 

Two or more men of the bride’s side now take up the 
bridegroom on their arms and carry him inside the bride’s 
house; one or two relatives of the brid^oom sometimes foiow 
him into the house, and the rest of the bridegroom’s party go 
to ihe quarters {derd) allotted to them. The bride and bride¬ 
groom have their feet washed and are then made to stand on a 
curry-stone under which are placed three or five bundles, of 
thatching-grass and a yoke. The bridegroom stands behind the 
bride with the great toe and second toe of his left foot enclosing 
the bride’s left heel as a fork. During this ceremony the couple 
are screened round; on all sides with cloth screens. A few 
female relatives of the bride and bridegroom remain inside the 
screens. One or more male relatives of the bride and bride¬ 
groom stand outside the screens, sword ini hand, and go on 
brandishing their swords to ward off .the evil eye and evil spirits. 
In some places, the couple are anointed all over their limbs with 
pounded turmeric diluted in oil by female relatives. The screens 
are then taken down and the couple are then bathed in water 
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fetched in two new earthen pitchers from some neighbouring 
spring or tank by two unmarried girls. While the water is be¬ 
ing poured over the heads of the couple, a woman of the bride’s 
party rubs the head of the bridegroom with her hands and a 
woman of the bridegroom’s party similarly rubs the head of the 
bride. The bridegroom then puts a mark of vermilion diluted 
in oil on the forehead of the bride with the ring-finger of his 
left hand and the bride similarly marks the forehead of the 
bride-groom. Then two elderly women take up on their heads, 
one the grindstone (silout) and the other the curry-stone lot ha; 
some other women take up in their hands the Karsd-ithardd 
and the bundles of thatching grass and with these they perform 
a merry wedding dance. When the couple have been bathed, 
they are given a change of clothes. The bridegroom is then 
taken to the quarters allotted to his party. 

(10) ISUNG SINDRI, OR ANOINTING WITH OIL AND VERMILION 

After a short time the bridegroom is again taken to the 
bride’s house, where a mat is turned upside down three times 
and spread out with its length from north to south. The couple 
are seated on it, the bride to the left of the bridegroom, both 
facing east. The female relatives of bride bring a kia or small 
red woodden receptacle (of the size of a snuff-box) containing 
vermilion, and so too do the female relatives of the bridegroom; 
and each party exchanges its vermilion-box (kidsindri) with 
that of the other party. Then either an elder sister or elder 
brother’s wife of the bride combs the hair of the couple and 
ties up the bride’s hair into a knot and takes up vermilion from 
the vermihon-bat (kid-sindri), dilutes the vermihan ii oil jand 
smears the vermilion, thus diluted, on the forehead and the 
temples of the bridegroom and on the forehead and parting 
(sinthi) of the combed hair of the bride. In some places the 
vermilion marks are made by the bridegroom and bride on each 
ether’s forehead and temples, their female relations assisting them 
by holding and guiding their hands in putting the sinddr marks. 
During this ceremony one or more men go on playing upon reed- 
flutes and those who can afford to do so also call Gordit 
musicians to play upon drums and pipes. Young men and 
women sing marriage songs. Many of these songs, which re¬ 
late to conjugal love and happiness and are full of indecent 
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allusions and abuses, are composed in the local Hindi dialect. 
Such songs in the Orraon language as are sung on this occa¬ 
sion relate mostly to matter-of-fact things of every-day life. 
Thus, a most common Oraon song sung on this occasion runs 
as follows :— 

Khaiondnka kanmn, 

Hoa bhaiyare sendrd tonka, 

Chitra mdkdn Idodge, 

Hod bhaiyare sendrd tonka 

(Translation) 

The arrow by the son’s bride brought,^® 

Do take it to the hunting-ground! 

To kill the striped deer, brother. 

Do take it to the hunting-ground ! 

The isung-sindri is now-a-days considered the essential part 
of a marriage ceremony. It may also be noted that from after 
this ceremonial tying-up of the bride’s hair into a knot she may 
not take cooked food at the hands of a person not belonging 
to her tribe. That the anointing of vermilion constitutes the essen¬ 
tial marriage rite is quaintly brought out in an Oraon folktale. It 
tells us that four friends went out together in search of employ¬ 
ment away from their home. While in their travels they had to 
spend a night in a dense forest, they slept under a mango-tree, 
each taking his turn in keeping guard. The man whose turn came 
first was proficient in carving wood and he took up a fallen 
branch and chiselled it into a female human figure; the man whose 
turn to watch came next was a smith and adorned the figure with 
jewellery; the third friend was a weaver and dressed up the image 
in a sari cloth; and the fourth man who was a vermilion-vendor 
anointed the wooden figure with vermilion on her forehead, and 
forthwith the image came to life. Then each of the four friends 
claimed the right to take her as his wife, and fell out amongst 
themselves. A holy man appeared on the scene, and they re¬ 
ferred their dispute to him, and the verdict that he pronounced 
was that—^“the man who made her image was her father, the 
man who clothed her was her brother, the man who decked her 
in jeweEery was her maternal uncle and it is the man who 
anointed vermilion on her forehead who is her husband.” 

30. Khoiondrka kdnnan. This refers to the arrow which the bride’s- 
parents hand over to her while sending her to her husband’s place. 
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(II) GUNDARI DHtJKNA • 

The young men of the village now bring into the room an 
earthen vessel (bhanda) in which they have put some pepper, 
kitchen-soot, dried dung of pigs, and similar other substances, and, 
after shutting the doors and other openings of the room, put 
lire to the contents of the vessel. The pungent smoke issuing 
out of it make people sneeze; and then the bridegroom’s people 
pay the young man a few annas up to a rupee as a sop to make 
them stop the nuisance. 

The females of the bridegroom’s party now come with one 
•pot of rice-beer from their quarters to the bride’s house and the 
females of the bride’s party also bring out one pot of rice-beer 
from the house. These are known as isum-sindri jhard or cere¬ 
monial rice-beer for besmearing vermilion. In some places, the 
Pahan or priest of the bride’s village or some elder of the clan 
pours libations of rice-beer on the ground to the village, spirits 
igdon-deoti) of the village and to the ancestor-spirits of the bride. 
The woman who rubbed oil and turmeric paste on the bridegroom 
gives him rice-beer to drink in a leaf-cup three times and similarly 
the woman who smeared the bride with vermilion gives her three 
leaf-cupfuls of rice-beer to drink. Then some women of the 
bride’s party distribute liquor in leaf-cups to each of the women of 
the bridegroom’s party and the women of the bridegroom’s side 
distribute rice-beer in leaf-cups to the women of the bride’s 
party. Then the bridegroom is taken back to his quarters after 
the bridegroom and bride together have saluted each guest 
individually. 

(12) KHIRI TENGNa (PROPOUNDING RIDDLES) 

Three or five leaf-cups are now placed before the couple. 
A woman of the bride’s party takes up one leaf-cup after ano¬ 
ther with two reeds to serve as a pair of tbngs, fills each cup 
with rice-beer, carries the cup with the pair of reeds used as 
tongs, first to the lips of the bridegroom, then |to the lips of the 
bride (who are however not to drink a drop of the liquor) and 
finally throws it on to the roof of the hut. In some places each 
leaf-cup is ceremonially waved three times round and round in 
front of bride or bridegroom, as the case may be, and other 
women make the ulii-lu sound with their pouting lips. Each time 
that this liquor known as Khifi tengnd borey (riddle-propounding 
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rice-becr) is presented to the lips of the bridegroom, the woman 
tells him in jesit;, '“Ona Babu ! Uiya kdloey; \ dbiri kkardoey, 
kulkird ammonka, khardoey dmm ond.” “Drink Boy; when you 
go to plough, then you will feel tked; if you feel hungry, thirsty 
or tired, drink water (i.e., rice-beer).” The boride too is similarly 
addressed while rice-beer is presented to her lips. “Onae, Mdia 
dmm. Gobbare peshd kit^ki chundki; dmm onddrki kkdrdki 
onddi dmm ondey." “Drink girl, [this] water". When you feei 
tired after collecting cowdung (or after] ^ husking [paddy], 
[or after] bringing water, take and drink [this] water.” These 
cups of rice-beer ceremonially presented are not, as I have said, 
actually drunk by bridegroom or bride. Before the cups con¬ 
taining Khiri-tengm borey are presented to the lips of bride 
and bridegroom, in some places, by way of jest, some man or 
woman who bears some “joking relationship” with the couple (such 
as a sister’s husband or wife’s sister) presents empty leaf-cups 
to the lips of the couple saying, “Drink, Babu, you are thirsty.” 
“Ah! The Mdid (girl) is ang^y and refuses to drink.” Empty 
leaf-plates are also placed before them and a pretence of serving 
rice OH' these plates and of washing the hands of the couple, as 
if after they have eaten, is made. Then actual rice-beer is given 
first to 'the bridegroom to drink and next to the bride, and then 
distributed to all the assembled guests, male and female. 

Now an old man or an old woman addresses the couple as 
follows, three times over again :— 

Khiri kfdri mdni kMri; teld-khdppdnu men iri; menddekd 
mala, Bdbu mindikd Mdid ? Menjkirde. Bdbus sendrdkdlos 
kdrngd-kdlos. Eret-Idggo tir-ldggo Idngrd mdnos thiithd mdnos. 
Asin Idngrd dmkebd, thuthd dmkebd, Mdid. Mindikd mdldl 
Aur Mdid, chulhdnu erkhos, chunjkdnii umblos Asin umblos 
dmkebd; dur chulhdnu irkhios dmkebd, Mdid. Mindikd mdid ? 
Ddngrd mochd kdos. Adin ondros. Adin irtkey, Mdi. 
Adin dhrd ddhd ddhd mokkhe. Adin, Bdbu, mdkhd-hole mok- 
khdmkebd, Bdbu. Mendde kd mold ? Aur bhutang-lo tokkhd 
kdo, mdnnenti khdtro. Adigdhi khed esro, khekkhd esro, ddin 
Idngri mdnjd ddin thuthi mania dmkebd, Bdbu. Menddikd 
mdid Bdbu ? Nagad ndnke onke; mend Bdbu, ninhu Mdid, 
mende. Nagad ndnke onke. Inndntim sange ndnke onke. Khiri 
khiri anti teldkhoppdnu mane khiri dnti teldkhoppdnu; tnsne iri; 
mend Bdbu, mende mdid inndnti minjkirdke, mend Bdbu, menj- 
kirdke. Hubrdntim munjrd dkku, kdld dkku. Chdd, ol dggd.. 
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“I am now going to tell you riddles—true riddles. In an 
ebony bush it looks upward.®^ Do you hear boy ? Do you 
hear, girl ? Go on hearing (i.e., retain in your memory 
what I say). The boy goes to hunt. He will be hit at 
with an arrow, he will become lame; [yet] don’t you call him 
lame, O. girl. Do you hear or not ? Again, he wOl pass stools 
into tlie hearth, micturate into the husking-mortar, [but yet] 
don’t say he has nrade water, don’t say he has passed stools. 
Do you hear or not ? He will go to cut up the carcase of some 
dead cattle; he will bring that [home]; do you cook that. Both 
of you eat the meat half and half. O Boy, if she eats [much], 
don’t say she has eaten [much]. Do you hear or not? And 
if she goes to pluck bhutang from a bhutang (pakur) tree, and 
if she falls down [from the tree] and her leg is broken 
[or] her hand is broken, don’t say, O Boy, that she has become 
lame in her leg or maimed in her arm. Do you hear or not. 
Child ? Work well, drink well. Listen, boy; listen thou too, 
O girl. From this day work together and eat together. I have 
finished my speech. Now, go; get up and salute [all], both of 
you.” After the couple salute all present, the same woman 
tells them, “Irbarim ol agga, ol akka ruku; Kala dera.” “Now, 
you have finished. Go to your quarters.” The bridegroom is 
then escorted back to his quarters. 

(13) SABHA SINDRI 

After the Khiri-tengna ceremony, the bride and bridegroom, 
are taken to the marriage-platform {rmndoS) and their formal 
and open anointing with vermilion known as Sdbha-Sindri is 
performed. Both are seated on a mat turned upside down three 
times and then spread out on the mud-platform. The bride 
sits on the left of the bridegroom, with their faces to the east, 
the bride’s sister or other near female relative marks the bride¬ 
groom’s forehead and temples with vermilion diluted in oil. And 
similarly the bridegoom’s sister or other near female relative 
marks the bride’s forehead and temples with vermilion mixed 
in oil. Then bridegroom and bride are conducted together to 
every one of the guests and relatives and each one is saluted by 

31. The answer to this is, Asaglaro, i.e., a kind of hairy insect 
which is poisonous. 
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the couple. Then the bridegroom is conducted back to the 
quarters of his party. 

(14) ‘MANDI-ONA’ OR EATING RICE TOGETHER 

Then some relatives of the bride take a pot of rice-beer, 
some tobacco leaves, and one small pot of oil, a jug of water, 
and some tooth-brushes made of tree-twigs to the quartersi 
allotted to the bridegroom’s party. When dinner is ready, the 
bridegroom is again conducted back to the bride’s house and 
both bride and bridegroom are given a meal of rice and curry 
{amkhi) made of chHdda or baris which are small cakes made 
of iirid (Phaseolus RoxburghU) pulse and cucumber. When bride 
and bridegroom have eaten, dinner is served to all the guests. 
After dinner, tobacco and lime are distributed to the guests to 
chew. Then after mutual salutations, the bridegroom’s party take 
leave of the bride’s people, and lead the bride home with them. 
The bride’s parents hand over to her an arrow which she has 
to carry till her arrival at her husband’s house. This is meant 
to ward off the evil eye and to scare away any spirits that mi^t 
seek to follow her or harm her on the way. The girl is carried 
some distance from her parents’ home in the arms of some rela¬ 
tive of her husband. For the first and last time the elder bi'other 
of the bridegroom may touch the new bride now; he usually car¬ 
ries her in his arms a short distance and then female relatives 
carry her, turn by turn, to some further distance. Formerly, it 
is said, while the bride was being thus carried to her husband’s 
home, her people would make a show of rescuing her and carry¬ 
ing her off, whereupon the bridegroom’s people would pursue 
her and bring her back and run away with her; she would be 
again rescued by her people; and this acting would go on for 
a distance of a mile or more, and then the bride’s people would 
return to their village, leaving the bride with her husband’s 
people. 


Ceremonies at the Bridegroom’s House 
AFTER Marriage 

(I) RECEPTION OF THE BRIDE 

On arrival at the bridegroom’s house, the bride’s feet are 
washed with water in a brass dish by some female member of 
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the family. Two baskets are placed, one next to another, in 
the courtyard of the house. The bridegroom walks behind the 
bride pressing her heels with his toes (as in the gurkhi-tirkhnd 
ceremony described above), and both put their feet together 
first into one basket and then into the other. The baskets are 
then again placed on their way one behind the other and they 
again put their feet successively into them as before. And this 
process is repeated till they reach the doorway of the hut when 
they both step into one basket and remain standing on it. The 
door is now shut against them or rather against the bride by a 
younger sister of the bridegroom who does not open the door 
until the bride pays her an anna or so. When the door is open¬ 
ed, the bride enters the room, and she may not leave it untU 
the ddndd kuttd or the ceremony of “cutting the evil teeth” has 
been performed by a nidti in the manner described above (pp. 
91-93). 


(2) SINDRI-PABE 

After the ddndd kdttd ceremony, the bride is bathed in the 
house with water brought from the village spring or tank or 
well. Then a female member of the family, or, in some villages, 
the Gorditin (wife of the village musician and messenger) anoints 
her forehead and the parting of her hair with vermilion. The 
day’s proceedings terminate with a feast to fellow-villagers and 
relatives. 


(3) FIRST BATH AND MEAL 

Very early next morning the couple are conducted to the 
village ddri or spring, where the bride has to put three marks 
of vermilion diluted in oU at the mouth of the spring or on the 
wood or stone marking the spring. The leaf in which the ver¬ 
milion was carried is thrown into the water of the ddri. It is 
said that, in former days, the bridegroom on this occasion 
would rub a kind of red earth over the head of the bride and 
cleanse and wash it, and so would the bride cleanse and wash 
the head of the bridegroom. But this custom has now fallen into 
disuse. Then the bride and bridegroom each draws a jar of 
water from the spring and the bridegroom carries the two jars 
home in a sikd bdUingd or carrying-pole and nets. On the 
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arrival of the couple at the house, the elder brothers of the- 
bridegroom put dowa at the bride’s feet an ama or so of copper 
coin and take up the water-jars and deftly pour some water on 
her head and she promptly enters the hut as if to avoid them. 
This signifies that from that day the new bride and her husband’s 
elder brothers are taboo to each other. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are then seated apart in the same room. A meal of rice, 
pulse, etc. is first served to the bridegroom and then to the 
bride who is also given a portion of rice from the plate from 
which her husband has eaten. The bride sits quiet and docs 
not touch the food unless and until some money (from four annas' 
upwards) is paid to her. 

(4) ‘ERa-KIRTa Na’ and ‘BAHARaONT’ 

A day or two later, a number of female relatives of the 
bride come to the bridegroom’s house to take back the bride 
to her parents’ place. On their arrival the bridegroom’s people 
give them water to wash their feet. They are then entertained 
with plenty of rice-beer which is followed up with a hearty meal 
of boiled rice, pulse-soup, vegetable curry, etc. The bride is 
then taken back to her parents’ place, Generally the bridegroom 
is also invited' and taken to his father-in-Jaw’s place along with 
the bride. Two or three of his relatives accompany the bride¬ 
groom on this occasion. In some instances the bridegroom is 
invited and taken to his father-in-law’s place sometime later; 
but this must be done at any rate within the year of marriage. 
The bridegroom and his companions are entertained for a day 
or two as best as the means of the father-in-law allows, and then- 
return home with the bride. 

(5) JHARA Gtj5ipA 

• When going back to her husband’s place, the bride takes 
with her as ,a present to her husband’s family from her parents 
a pot of rice-beer (jhara) and: a smal basketful of rice-flour 
{gunda). These are carried by her female companions. It is 
believed that unless this present of jhard gunda, as it is called, 
is-sent with the girl, she will become barren, or, even if she has 
any issue, the children wiMi be sickly and will otherwise suffer 
pain or some other trouble. On the bride’s arrival at her, hus- 
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hand’s place, some female member of the bridegroom’s family 
will distribute the rice-flour to every Oraon family in the village. 

For two or three years after her marriage, the girl now and 
then pays short visits to her parents’ place, particularly on 
occasions of periodical religious or socio-religious festivails. 
Should she happen to go to or stay at her father’s place on the 
occasion of the Karam festival during these years, her husband’s 
people generally fend her presents of one pot of rice-beer, one 
new ran cloth, two or three seers of parched rice (chiura) and 
three or four seers of rice, a seer or a half seer of molasses, 
besides one or more cucumbers, in a basket dyed red. 

(6) ‘ach-othorna’ or extracting thorns 

For three or four consecutive years or more after the mar-' 
riage, the girl’s people are every year invited to the girl’s 
husband’s place after the Phagua festival. They come and stay 
for a day or two and are entertained with food and drink. The 
object of this visit is supposed to be to take out thorns that may 
have pricked the bridegroom’s feet during the annual- hunt at 
the Phugu festival. But this traditional object is now only re¬ 
membered through the name Ach-othorna, and there is no actual 
or pretended extraction of thorns. 

(7) ceremony at first pregnancy :—‘JoDa-KaMNa’ 

When an Oraon wife is with child for the first time, a sac¬ 
rificial ceremony is performed with the object of finally cutting 
off her connection with the ancestor-spirits of her father and 
the village^deities and spirits of her father’s village. The father 
is invited for the occasion and comes to his son-in-law’s place 
with a few kinsmen of his own. They are received with the 
usual formalities. Their feet are washed and they are seated' 
on a mat in an open space a little away from the house and 
are offered tobacco and lime to chew. A pig is then brought out 
and some grains of arua rice are placed on the ground before 
it, and while the pig is eating the rice, the elders^ of the village 
sprinkle rice on its head, saying, “From this day may Ye, O 
Ancestor-spirits, deotas (deities) and bhuts (spirits) of the preg¬ 
nant woman’s father have no concern whatsoever with her. Leave 
her, ye Ancestor-spirits, deities and ghosts.” The pig is de- 
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capitated with an axe. Then the assembled guests go to the 
house of the husband of the woman and are regaled with rice- 
beer. When rice and meat have been cooked, they have a hearty 
meal. After chewing tobacco mixed with lime and after mutual 
salutations, the pregnant woman’s people take leave of her hus¬ 
band’s people, 

(8) DIVORCE AND WIDOW MARRIAGE 

Ordinarily an Oraon can only take one maiden as his wife. 
It is only an Oraon having no issue by his first wife, who may 
be allowed to take even a maiden as his second wife in the 
regular benja form. A widower may marry again if he has 
children. But he can only marry either a widow or a divor¬ 
ced or deserted woman or a woman whose husband has 
left the country and has not been heard of for years. But in 
the last case, if the former husband returns later, he may take back 
his wife or may be bought off with a refund of the bride-price 
paid by him. In the case of a deserted wife, the husband has 
to be formally asked, before taking another husband, if he wants 
to take her back. In the case of a woman who has herself de¬ 
serted her husband and does not want to go back to him, the 
bride-price paid by the husband must be returned before she 
can take-another husband. If an Oraon bachelor wants to 
marry a widow, he has first to go through a mock marriage 
with a brass jar (lota) or with a flower, which is marked with 
vertnUion by the bridegroom by way of marriage and then marry 
the widow as a ‘second wife.’ By the second marriage a widow 
severs her relationship with the family of her former husband 
unless the second husband be a younger brother of the former 
husband. The marriage of a widow or widower can only be 
celebrated in the sagai form. In this form of marriage the cere¬ 
monies are much less elaborate than in the regular marriage 
of a bachelor to a maiden. A small bride-price of five rupees 
oi so is paid and a cloth presented to the bride by the bride¬ 
groom, and bride and bridegroom mark each other on the fore¬ 
head with vermilion diluted in oil; the bridegroom also anoints 
vermilion on the parting of the bride’s hair. Neither kanrsa- 
bhanda nor kdrsa-tatti nor Choumkd nor ndchua nor mai- 
sari is taken to the bride’s place, nor does any music accompany 
the bridal party. 
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The main grounds on which divorce is permissible ai'e,— 
(1) that the wife is a landi or run-away, that is. she habitually 
luns away from her husband’s place; (2) that she is a kurid or 
habitual idler and neglects her household duties, or cannot per¬ 
form them properly, e.g. cannot climb trees to pluck edible 
leaves, etc. or cannot break clods of earth in the fields or 
manure the soil; (3) that she is a chiirni or thief who steals and 
sells grain, etc. from the house; (4) that she possesses the evil 
eye (najar) or is a witch (dain); (5) that she has been caught 
in adultery; (6) that she lias brought sickness or misfortune and 
ill-luck to her husband’s family; (7) that the wife is barren, or 
the husband is impotent; (8) tliat either the husband or the wife 
is a lunatic; and (9) that either the husband or the wife has 
been converted to Christianity. Confirmed bad temper and fre¬ 
quent quarrels between husband and wife may also justify divorce. 
No special ceremonies or formalities are required to effect a- 
divorce. 


III. Death and its Attendant Ceremonies 
(1) AT THE DECEASED’S HOUSE 

When an Oraon dies, a loud chorus of lamentation and 
wailing is set up by the female relatives of the deceased. The 
dead body is taken out into the courtyard of the house by the 
usual door, with its head to the south and feet to the north. 
As soon as the dead body is taken out of the hut, ashes are 
strewn on the floor and the doors are shut. The doors are not 
opened again until the party accompanying the funeral proces¬ 
sion return from the masdn or cremation-ground. When the 
corpse is brought out into the courtyard, it is bathed in cold 
water. If the body is that of a woman whose husband is living, 
vermilion mixed in oil is anointed on its forehead and in some 
places on the parting of the hair of the head by some other 
woman. In the case of important persons a small leaf-cup with 
some oil and a wick placed in it and lighted serve as a lamp by 
the side of the dead body. By the side of this lamp, where 
such lamp is lighted, and in other cases by the side of the 
corpse are placed a basket and a small earthen jar. Relatives 
and fellow-villagers, on hearing the wailings of the bereaved 
family, hai^n to the deceased’s house, each carrying some 
paddy (called baipi) in a small basket {mchm) or on a win- 
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nowixig basket (sup). On their arrival they go round the empty 
basket kept by the side of the corpse, and then empty into it 
the contents of the baskets or winnowing-fans in their own hands. 

(2) AT THE CREMATION GROUND 

In the meantime, a few fellow-villagers have constructed a 
wooden frame {sarhd) made of two long wooden poles and 
a few cross-bars fixed across it. On this bier the corpse is 
laid on its back with the head to the north, and is then covered 
over with a new cloth. Whether the corpse be that of a male 
or a female it is only women who must carry it on the bier on 
their shoulders or with the hands, to the masan or cremation 
ground of the village. But a pregnant woman may not take part 
in carrying the corpse or in any other rite connected with the 
dead. In many villages the practice of women carrying the 
corpse is now being given up. Relatives, male and female, and 
fellow-viUagers join the funeral procession. If the deceased was 
an aged person, music generally accompanies the funeral pro- 
. cession. Boiled rice, and some oil and copper coins are taken 
to the cremation ground for the deceased. If the deceased be¬ 
longed to a well-to-do family, a small straw-bundle (iip^^i) con¬ 
taining paddy is carried by some man behind the corpse, and 
women also take with them to the cremation-ground a few 
measures of paddy in small baskets and a little oil. At the 
cremation-groynd, all the paddy, both that in the bundle and 
that in the baskets; is placed on the ground at the spot over 
which the head of the. corpse rests. Female relatives pour oil 
over the head of the corpse. Usm rice®= and copper coins are 
also put into the mouth of the corpse by the women, and rice- 
beer is dropped into the mouth of the corpse by each relative. 
While putting rice into the mouth of the corpse, the women 
address the deceased saying,— "Onda, onnci. cikku eman dmbkae. 
Akku nighde daharen irkde. Hurmi rog pap hodrki kdld.” 
“Take, eat. Now you have given us up. Now you have seen 
j'our way. Go, taking {with you] all our sickness and sins.” 

32. Rice which is purboiled before husking is called usnd rice, and 
which is not purboiled before husking but only dried in the sun is 
known as arm rice. All rice used in funeral rites must be iisna and 
not arm rice. 
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(3) PROVISIONAL BURIAL 

If a death has occurred before the setting in of the monsoon 
rains, the corpse is cremated at once. But if an Oraon dies 
after the sprouting of the new paddy seedlings of the year in 
June-July but before the harvest in November, the dead body 
is temporarily buried in the masan in the following manner. A 
pit, north to south in length, is dug. Three long branches of 
the karanj {pongamia glabra) tree are each doubled up in the 
form of the letter L) and let down into the pit so that the two 
ends of each branch stick out along and above the eastern and 
western walls of the pit, and the central portion of each branch 
lies flat on the floor of the pit. Then three sal wood poles are 
placed crossways over them at the bottom of the pit with their 
length from north to south. The corpse is now carried three 
times round this pit, the carriers keeping the pit to their left. 
Then the corpse is let down into the pit. Copper coins, and,— 
in the cases of well-to-do persons,—even silver coins, are put 
into the mouth or tied up in a cloth and placed under the head 
of the corpse. These coins, it is said, are meant for the de¬ 
ceased to buy food with. The nearest relatives first throw each 
a handful of earth into the grave with his or her left hand, 
then others present similarly throw handfuls of earth with their 
left hands, so as to fill up the grave. Then one or more men 
take up spades and level the earth thrown into the grave. An 
earthenware jar igagri) filled with water is placed over a straw 
pad {neto) upon the grave at the spot directly over the head 
of the corpse. Three tooth-brushes (karurka or dartlan) made 
of twigs of the sal {shorea robusta) tree are put' into the jar. These 
tooth-brushes are known as masna-karufkd or tooth-brushes of the 
cremation-ground,’ and are meant for the deceased to brush his 
or her tooth with. Three perforations are then made on one side 
of the jar to allow water to flow out. Pounded tumeric diluted 
in water is then sprinkled all around by way of purification. 

Now all go to some stream or tank, and bathe. After bath¬ 
ing, the funeral party return to the house of the deceased. There, 
on a part of the courtyard which has been cleaned with cowdung 
diluted in water, a quantity of grain-husks has been piled, and 
on the return of the funeral party, this chaff is set fire to and 
oil poured on it so that it emits smoke. Over this smoke every 
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one of the party places the palms of his or her hands by way 
of ceremonial purification. Turmeric diluted in oil has been 
kept ready. And as a further lustral rite, every one rubs a 
little of this turmeric paste on some part of his or her body, 
and then goes home. After the harvest, the corpse is exhumed 
and burnt in the manner described below. 

When a death takes place after harvest and before the 
sprouting of the new paddy plants, the dead body is carried to 
the maSan or cremation-ground in the same way as described 
above. There a pile of wood is arranged over six small wooden 
posts planted in two parallel rows of three each running north 
to south; one row being placed to the east of the other. The 
corpse is placed on this funeral pile with its head pointing to* 
the south. Every near relative of the deceased puts two pice 
01 more into its mouth. Then some wood is piled over the 
corpse, and a son of the deceased, or, in his absence, some 
other near relative waves some fire on some straw round the 
mouth of the corpse, and this fire is then set to the wood. Every 
one present then places a few pieces of wood over tire corpse. 
It may be noted that relatives, even from other villages, bring 
one or more pieces of wood for this purpose. 

(4) LUSTRATION AFTER CREMATION 

When fire is set to the pyre, the women leave .the burning 
place (masan), and after bathing in some tank or stream (but 
not in a d^i or spring) go first to the house of the deceased 
where they undergo ceremonial purification throu^ fumigation 
as described above and anoint their bodies with a little turmeric 
made into a paste with oil, and then return home. The men 
stay at the burning-place till the corpse is reduced to ashes. 
Then they bathe themselves in a stream or tank (but not in a 
spring), undergo lustration by fumigation at the deceased’s 
house, and anoint themselves with turmeric paste. 

In the case of corpses provisionally buried as described 
above they are taken out before the kohabenja or harbord cere¬ 
mony to be presently described, and cremated, as I have said, in 
the manner described above, and the other rites as detailed be¬ 
low are then gone through both in their case as in the case 
of those dying after the harvest and before the sprouting of the 
new rice plants. 




Mandar-salas or Phallic symbols to which 
sacrifices are offered. 

[See pages 61-62^ 
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(5) UTUR KHILA 

On return from the cremation-ground a circular or square 
pitj about nine inches deep and six inches in diameter, is dug 
in the courtyard of the house of the deceased. Some fried cot¬ 
ton-seeds (bungur) or, in some villages, fried Uriel pulse (phaseo- 
lus roxburghii), fried Idfni (a species of mustard),/d/w/ngd (slag 
of iron), and Idoii (a kind of fried rice) are kept in a cup made 
of three leaves of the jitkl pipar (ficus religiosa) tree, with the 
stems of the leaves joined together. Some pounded turmeric 
diluted in water is brought in another leaf-cup. The leaf-cups are 
placed by the side of the pit. 

Then one of the village elders sits on the western side of 
the pit, with his face to the east, and sacrifices a reddish chicken 
or a pig, by severing its head with the hands in the case of a 
chicken or with a ploughshare in the case of a pig and severs 
the beak of the fowl or the snout of the pig and drops the 
blood and throws the beak of the fowl or the snout of the pig 
into the pit. Then every one present takes up a little of the 
contents of the first leaf-cup, waves them round the pit and 
throws them with the left hand into the pit, and then touches 
with the hands the turmeric diluted in water. While doing this, 
the sacrificer says,— “Faina (names) gdtra-gahi pachcho-pachchgi 
khekhelkid radar, isinhu smge ndnke” —^i.e, “Ye ancestors of 
such-and-such (names) dan. who are in the nether world, doi 
ye also take this person (deceased) into your company.” Then 
all the donas or leaf-cups are thrown into the pit. and the pit is 
filled up with earth. Then a large piece of bread and three 
cakes made of rice-flour are prepared. A new earthenware jug 
is painted on the outside with rice-flour dUuted in water, and 
some rice-beer and half-boiled rice are put into this jar. Then 
the three rice-flour cakes are perforated and strung into a thread 
in the form of a garland which is placed at the neck of the jar. 
The jar is covered up at the mouth with the rice-flour bread, 
and is marked with three vermilion marks. This jar is then 
wound round with a piece of new cloth. The Danda Kdtta or 
bhelwdphdri ceremony as described above (ante pp. 91-92) is 
also performed at the same time. 

(6) ‘HoCHoL-PtiNP PESA’ OR GATHERING THE BONES 

Then women go to the cremation ground (masan) and pick 
up the remnants of the bones of the neck, arms, legs and' chest 
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of the deceased with their left hands. They place these on a 
brass-plate or on a new earthen-ware plate and then wash the 
bones in a new piece of cloth, anoint them with turmeric paste, 
and put them into the new painted earthenware jar described 
above. Some copper coins are put into the jar by members of 
the family and other relatives. As each bone is being put into 
the jar, each woman kisses the bone, though not actually touch¬ 
ing the bone with the lips. The jar containing the bones is 
placed on a straw pad (netd), and a ling or piun^i or image 
made of phutcMrd or kiisa grass to represent the deceased is 
placed in the jar with the bones. The half-boiled rice is laid 
out on three leaf-plates near the spot where the corpse was 
cremated. The part of the cremation-ground where the crema¬ 
tion took place is then cleaned with cow-dung and water by one 
woman and swept clean with a sindSar twig by another woman. 

(7) EKH-MANKHA OR TAKING BACK THE SHADE 

In the meanwhile, a small chicken, either grey or mottled 
in colour, is taken inside the room where the deceased person 
breathed his last. The chicken is fed on ilsm rice from a win- 
nowing-basket. In this room is now placed a brass jug (Iota) 
filled with water and over it a leaf-cup with oil and a wick in 
it which is lighted. A man remains inside the room while some 
women go out on the way towards the cremation-ground, carry¬ 
ing with them a ploughshare, a sidde. three twigs in the form 
of tooth-brushes, some straw, a few pieces of burning charcoal, 
a brass jug filled with water, and some rice in a leaf-cup, and 
a little water in another leaf-cup. About half way to the cre¬ 
mation-ground the three twigs (karurkd) are planted on the 
ground to serve as a frame for a miniature hut, and the straw 
is placed over the frame as a thatch. This straw-hut is now set 
fire to with the burning charcoal. WhEe this symbol of a hut 
is burning the women shout three times saying—“fiord, falnd 
(names) nighde kumbd old Idggi!" •— “Come thou, so-and-so 
(naming the deceased), thy hut is burning!” Then they return 
homewards striking the sickle against the ploughshare but other¬ 
wise maintaining strict silence. When they reach the door of the 
deceased’s hut, they call out to the man waiting inside,—“fidh'n 
tisgardiid,” “Open the door.” The man asks,—“Mm ne 
hekddrl Nim dpan hekddr, ki biran hekddr V’ “Who are you? 
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Are you our own, or strangers ?” The women reply,— ''Apart*' 
^'Your own people/’ The man again asks, ''Dukh mdar ki sukh 
rd'ddr ?" “Do you come in sorrow or in rejoicing ?” The 
women reply, ''Sukh rd'ddm." “In rejoicing.” The door is 
now opened and all enter and examine the flame of the 
lamp. If the flame is seen wavering, it is believed that the shade 
has come back to the house. If the flame does not waver but 
remains steady, the women again go out and repeat the 'ekh^ 
mmkiui' ceremony. When the flame wavers and it is inferred 
that the shade has come hack, the ashes on the floor are exa¬ 
mined to see if there are any traces of footsteps of any animals 
or reptiles. If such traces are found, it is believed that some 
spirit or witch has caused the death. But if no such trace is 
found, it is believed that it was a case of natural death. 

(8) ‘KOHA BENJA’ OR THE ‘GREAT WEDDING’ OR HAR-BORA 

(Bone-drowning) 

The different painted earthenware jugs containing the bones 
of the deceased Oraons of a village whose bones have been 
awaiting final disposal', are now carried in procession, to the 
kundi or bone-drowning place by the side of a stream or pool 
or water-course. Ordinarily there is only one kundi for the 
Oraons of a village, where the Bhuinhar families of the village 
as also such old raiyat (jeth-raiyat) families, as have given up 
the practice of taking the bones of their dead to the kiindi or 
their old ancestral (Bhuinhari) village, consign the bones of 
their dead. But each clan has a separate block or slab of stone 
planted or embedded by the side of the kundi. These stones 
are known as piUkhi stones. En some vfflagses. a family or 
families belonging to a dLan different from that of the Ofaoh 
Bhuinhars or original settlers of the village, have selected a sepa¬ 
rate kiindi of their own, a littite apart from the kiindi of the 
Bhuinhars and other Jeth-raiyats. As for other Qraon families 
of a \illage, they generally take the bones of their dead to the 
kundis of their respective ancestral (Bhuinhari) villages for final 
disposal. Generally when the new village is at a considerable 
distance from its ancestral Bhuinhari village, an Oraon family 
gradually gives up the practice of taking the bones of its dead 
to that village and consigns the bones to the kundi of its adopted 
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village or, more rarely, establishes a new kundi of its own in 
the latter village. 

The smaU. earthenware jars containing the bones of the 
different deceased Oraons of the village are carried on the palms 
of their hands by their respective female relatives who go dancing. 
Along with the funeral procession, another woman carries the 
Sacred kdrsd-bhdndd, to bless the union of the souls of the 
recent dead with those of their predeceased kinsmen. Although 
the use of this benedictory karsd has now fallen into disuse in 
several Oraon villages, the bone-drowning ceremony is still every¬ 
where named by the Oraons as Kohd henjd (the great marriage) 
or Pdcitgi benja (marriage of the old people). The Oraons of 
the village, male and female, and relatives from other villages 
as well, accompany the procession. For each deceased, a female 
relative carries to the ku^i the portion of half-boiled rice that 
has been left over after putting some into the pit as in the utiir- 
khild ceremony described above. In some places rice and urid 
(phaseolus roxburghii) pulse boiled together are so taken. The 
village drummers, generally of the Gdrdit caste, accompany the 
procession with music. Arrived at the kundi, the men snatch 
away the urns from the women who have canied them, consign 
the bones into the water and smash the earthenware vessels to 
pieces by striking them against the pidkhi stone of the clan. The 
women then wash the pidkhi stones of their respective clans and 
anoint them with vermilion diluted in oU. In lall these funeral 
rites the feft hands only are used. In some villages the women 
also make drawings of ornamental figures with rice-flour moisten¬ 
ed in water on the pulkhi stones. 

Then the Pdhan or village-priest sprinkles all around, from 
a gourd, water mixed with pounded turmeric. Half-boiled rice, 
or rice and pulse boiled together (khkhri), is then laid out on 
leaf-plates by the women, first at the spot where all the jugs 
containing.the bones had rested before the bones were thrown 
into the kundi. Pieces of bread and cakes made of rice-flour 
are also put down on the spot. Half-boiled rice or khichri is 
also laid out in three leaf-plates before the pulkhi stones for 
each of the dead persons. Then the men bathe in the pool or 
stream higher up than the spot where the bones have been 
thrown, and the women go for a bath still higher up the stream. 

, After this purificatory bath, a few of the village elders mix 
tobacco-powder and lime and offer a littte to the spirits of the 
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dead by dropping them on the ground near the kui^di, and, by 
way of farewell, address the spirits of the dead as follows :— 
“Pachbdlar„ nimage chund tdmku chid lagdam; em dkku kdld 
lagdam. Hurmi mdnja piird, kdld lagdam.” “Take, ye ancestor- 
spirits, we are offering you lime and tobacco; we are now going 
away. AH ceremonies are completed. We are going.” Then 
they all return to their respective vUlages. They first go to the 
house of the Mdliato or secular headman of the respective 
villages. The headman has kept ready some pounded turmeric 
diluted in water in small cups, one for the members of each 
clan to which the dead persons belonged. After they have aU 
anointed themselves with this pounded turmeric diluted in oil, 
the village headman (Mdhato) takes up a brass dish filled with 
water and sprinkles the water with a sheaf of long grass 
{phutchird) on them by way of lustration. Then aU return to 
their respective homes. Then young men and women assemble 
in a dance-meeting or jdtrd on an open space (jdtrd-tdnr) just 
outside the village. In this jdtrd, two or more kdrsd-bhdndds 
are carried on the head by some of the female dancers. This, 
is known as the Hdrbori jdtrd. This custom too has now faUbn 
into disuse in many villages. 

In the evening, the village Gordit summons all the villagers 
to the house of the deceased, or, when there have been more than 
one or two deaths ini the village during the year, to the village 
dkhrd (dancing ground and meeting-place). There one pot of 
rice-beer, a little oil besides rice etc., are brought from the 
house of each of the dead persons. The village priest or 
Pdhdn sprinkles the oil on the ground in the name of all the 
ancestor-spirits of the village family. The rice is boiled, and 
dubki is prepared by boiling pounded urid pulse (with fish, if 
available), and all eat and drink to their hearts’ content. 

(9) ‘PADDA-KAMNA’ OR PACIFYING THE VILLAGE 

A day or two later, the viUage-priest performs the follow¬ 
ing rite for the purification or rather pacification of the village. 
The village elders assemble at the village dkhrd where a pot of 
rice-beer has been already ^brought from each Oraon house in 
which a death took place during the out-going year. One or 
two gourds filled with water are also brought to the Pdhdn. 
In the water of one of these gourds is placed a bit of copper; 
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and, in some places, a piece of silver coin is placed in the water 
of another gourd. With the gourd or gourds in hand the village- 
priest, leading the other villagers in procession, goes through 
the village, sprinkifing the water on all prominent places and 
lanes in the village, and addresses the ancestor-spirits as fol¬ 
lows:— “E«nd PachcJidpdchgi! Phdkta (names the clan or 
clans to which the deceased persons belonged) pachbalarghi kundi 
udhra Idgdam. Inm g8om ganjarm nike sukfie ra’neka”. “O 
ye ancestor-spirits! 1 am purifying the kiindi of jsuch-and- 
such clan [or clans]. May the viUag© remain well and happy”. 
In this way, the Pclhiin and his procession of villagers go through 
the village entering it at one end and passing out of it at the 
other end. There, a white fowl or a pig is offered in the usual 
way to Dhannps (The Supreme God) who is addressed as( 
follows :— “He Biri-beldi, em akku padddn udhra Idgdam; dkku 
emhdi kdm beS besin mdnd nekd. Eksdnum kdon hole, dch hu 
dmbdrt chakhpd nekd.’’ “O Thou Sun-lord! We are now 
purifying the village; now (i.e. henceforth) may our work (i.e. 
ordinary avocations) go on well (as before). If we go any¬ 
where [out of the village] may thorns not prick us.” In this 
way the village is rid of all evil influences; the agitation to which 
the admission of new souls gave rise in the spirit-world is quieted. 
And, finally, the villagers enjoy themselves at a feast at the 
expense of the bereaved families. In some villages, the villagers 
are treated to a feast im the house of each of the bereaved fami¬ 
lies by turns. Every family in the village contributes a pot of 
rice-beer for the feast in every one of those houses. On the 
day of the feast, the Mdhatd and the Pdhdrt of the village each 
receives a perquisite of a few annas from the bereaved family 
or each of the bereaved families, as the case may be. 

(10) ‘PULKHI’ OR MEMORIAL STONE 

The Oraon does not observe any special ceremonies at the 
death and burial of their village headman and other patriarchs. 
But in memory of important Oraons of the village and of very 
old men, their bereaved families! sometimes put up memorial 
stones known as Pulkhi. Slabs of stone from about 3 to 10 feet 
or more in length and from 1^ feet to about 3 feet in widtih are 
planted upright either in the compound (Wri) of the deceased 
or on some ffeld belonging to him. At the time of the hdjbdrd 
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or bone-drowning ceremony, one or two bits of bones are set 
apart for this piilkhi. These together with some husked as well 
as unhusked rice, some urid grains {phaseolus roxburghii), some 
cotton-seeds, a brass-plate, an iroa spoon, a vegetable-cutter and 
some coins and such other belongings of the deceased as hisi 
sens and relatives choose, are interred, one or two days later 
in a hole dug either in the compound or on some field belong¬ 
ing to the family, and there the pulkhi stone is set up. AU the 
villagers attend and are treated to drink. Everyone present puts 
down a little rice into the holte. While putting up the pulkhi 
stone, the son or other near relative of the deceased addresses 
the spirit saying— “Hudi Pachgi, nighae name pulkhi gddda 
Idggi, engdn inndtim erpdntd dukh-dmdd, hurmim hodrkl 
kdld. Inndntim mnbdn ddkh-beddd nekci. Nighde name tu dch- 
hdse ndnom onom.” “See, old man, in your name this pulkhi 
is being set up. From to-day do thou go taking away [with 
thee] all the cal'amities of the house. From to-day let no sick¬ 
ness seek (attack) us. Throu^ thy name (i.e. thy blessings 
or good wiU) may we eat and drink well (i.e. have plenty 
to eat and drink).’’ 

When the Oraon rdyats of a village decide to remove their 
kun4i from their ancestral (Bhuinhari) village to the village 
where they have settled down as ordinary rdiyats, they generally 
erect a pulkhi stone by the side of the kun4i of their adopted 
village or by the side of a new kii^i which they select. The 
ceremonies described above in respect of memorial' pulkhi 
stones are also observed in the case of such funeral piilkhi 
stones. 

Such are the principal funeral rites by which the Oraon 
is sped on from the visible to the mvisible world. Although 
the annual home-burial (hdrbdrd or sdPU-bora) ceremony is cal¬ 
led the Great Marriage {kohd benjd), it is generally said that the 
rites at a funeral should be the reverse of those at a wedding. 
Thus, whereas the right hand is used at wedding it is the left 
hand which must be used at funerals; whereas drud rice is used 
at marriages, usnd rice must be used at funerals. 
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(11) OTHER CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS 
CONNECTED WITH DEATH 

The funeral ceremonies detailed above are observed in the 
cases of all deaths except those of children and pregpant women 
or women dying in child-bed. 

The corpses of children dying before their ears are bored, 
are hurried at the village masdii or masted, and no harbofi cere¬ 
mony is performed for them. The bodies of pregnant women 
or of women dying in child-bed are not burnt but are buried out¬ 
side the village and on the boundary-line between the village 
and an adjoining village. Before such a corpse is buried, both 
the eyes are sewn up with thorns, and the hands and legs are 
broken and the corpse is laid in the grave with its face down¬ 
wards deep in the ground, and thorns are pinned into the palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet. This is the only instance 
of mutilation of a corpse among thee Oraons. A mdti or spirit- 
doctor follows such a corpse to the mdsnd carrying mustard- 
seeds which he goes on scattering aU along the way and at the 
same time muttering mantras or magic spell’s. It is believed 
that the spirit of the woman, which becomes a Churil, cannot 
reach back to her village until it has picked up all the mustard- 
seeds thus scattered which is an impossible task.' A Churil,_ 
it is said pursues any man who may happen to pass by the 
grave, and goes on teasing and tormenting the man tiU. he falls 
down in a swoon,^—especially if the man is drunk. The man 
thus attached generally falls sick and loses his life unless some 
powerful' mati isaves his life by hi^ incantations and magical 
operations (jhdrphunk). If, however, the name which the 
Churil bore in life is pronounced, the Churil at once disappears. 
A Churil, it is believed runs after and seeks to possess every 
man that it meets, for, it is said, its carnal appetite remained 
unsatisfied in life, and it stni longs for a mate of the other sex. 

Neither a widow nor a widower nor any other relative of a 
dead Oraon has to wear any mourning garb or observe any 
special rules for any period after death or is secluded from 
society. 

The Oraon has hardly any idea of the distinction between 
souf and life. The soul ijid) is identified with the vital prin¬ 
ciple and is believed to resemble a shadow (chhdi) but to be 
lighter and more intangible. This shade or stpiiit finally goes 
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underneath the earth when the bones are relegated to the kiindi. 
The souls of the departed are believed to reside under the earth 
near the kiindi in conununities like those of the living. On the 
annual bone-depositing (harbord) day, leaf-plates of cooked rice 
and leaf-cups of boiled pulse are placed in the village-samn 
(bone-burial ground) by those in whose families there have been 
any deaths during the year, and similarly leaf-cups filled with 
purboiled rice and pulse are placed for the other Pdch-bdldr by 
the other villagers. It is believed that at dead of ni^t when 
no way-fafers are to be seen on the roads, the souls of deceased 
persCMis of the village come out to the harbord (bone-burial) 
ground and eat the food thus offered. Two of my Oraon 
friends®^ told me with evident conviction of the truth of their 
assertions (that while returning home from a market at night 
and passing along the kundi of a certain viUage ! where the 
harbord ceremony had taken place that very day they heard 
the spirit of the dead shouting to one another, “Come ye all! 
and let us eat what food our descendants! have brought us. 
Those for whom no food has been brought should not partake 
of this food; for have they not descendants left ?” 

Throughout the year, at every meal before taking up the 
first morsel of food, the adult Or&on puts down a few grains 
of rice from his plate and drops a little curry on the ground 
in memory of his deceased ancestors. In this case the ances¬ 
tors are not named. The Oraons now explain this as a token 
of gratitude to their ancestors for their having fed and clothed 
their children so as to help in the continuance of the family. 
Again, orthodoxy requires that whenever an Oraon utters the 
name of any of his deceased' ancestors, he should offer a little 
water in his namie. Before every pujd or other au^idous 
ceremony such as a marriage, water is offered in; the name of 
the Pdchbdldro. The spirits of the deceased ancestors are still 
regarded as forming one famU'y with their descendants living 
on earth. In dreams, these spirits of deceased ancestors} 
appear before and talk to their descendants. In sickness, their 
descendants see them sitting by their sick-bed and watching 
over them. They foil the attempts of other spirits to do 
harm to their descendants. Thus;, a young QrSon woman 

33. Bandhna Oraon and Situa Oraon of Masiatu on their way 
home from Kesa bazar heard tnis at Murto har-boja. 
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(Dhano Orain) was having hysterical /fits after her first deli¬ 
very. A mati who was called in declared that when she was 
being brought by her mother from her husband’s house, some 
bhut of her husband’s village pursued her and would have by 
this time killed her, had not the Pachbalmo of her father’sl 
family acted the role of mati by preventing it from doing seri¬ 
ous harm. 

Such are the various rites and ceremonies by which the 
tribe seeks to br<mg the world of the saclred into relations 
with the life of the individual in society and thereby ensure 
safety and impart sanctity and a meaning to life and make 
it worth living. We have also seen how these ceremonies are 
utilised as occasions for emphasising the relations of mutual 
harmony between the individual and the society and the de- 
pendance of the former on the latter by means of tribal feasts. 
These feasts, in their turn, help to intensify the feeling of social 
solidarity in the village, the clan and the tribe. 
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RELIGIOUS FEASTS AND FESTIVALS 

In the last chapter I have described the various rites and 
ceremonies by which Oraon society seeks to secure the 
active help or, failing that, the passive forbearance of the super¬ 
natural powers so as to ensure tlie safety and well-being of 
the individual and the family at the different turning points in 
the life of an individual. We have also seen that when each 
such crisis is safely tided over, the community celebrates its 
rejoicing and its sense of renewed social! solidarity with feast¬ 
ing and drinking and. dancing. In the present chapter I shall 
describe the various rites and ceremonies,—^religious and magi¬ 
cal observanices andl precautions!,—^by which Oraon society 
seeks to ensure safety and prosperity to the village-community 
as a whole at each new stage in the annual cycle of its simple 
economic pursuits, and the feasting and rejoicing and social /re¬ 
union that mark their successful termination. These pursuits 
are mainly food-gathering and (hunting, cattle-tending and agri¬ 
culture. Fishing is not a regular pursuit of the tribe but is 
occasionally practised by the Oraon at initervals of his agricul¬ 
tural labours. The only occasion on which fishing is regarded 
as something of a sacred ceremony is in connection with the 
Swhul festival.^* 


I. Fqc«>gathering Festivai:;? 

Although the Ortons have tong taken to agriculture, they 
still supplement the produce of their fields by edible flowers, 
leaves and berries, roots and tubers which their womenfolk 
gather in their native woods and hUl^s for food. Yams of diff¬ 
erent varieties, edible herbs, and the dried coroUa of the rrwhua 
ibas^ia latifolia) still form a not insignificant part of the Oraon’d 
dietary. And there appear to be good reasons to think that 
the principal religious festival of the tribe, the Khaddi 
or SarhCil, was in origin a festival of the food-gathering stage of 


34, ibid. pp. 117-18. 
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the economic history of the tribe The shnple rites to this original 
festival of the food-gathering stage would appear to have since 
been overlaid by other rites connected with a more advanced 
economic life and elaborated by gradual accretions and addi¬ 
tions of centuries through which the tribe progressed from 
mere food-gatherers and hunters to settled agriculturists. And 
thus the original festival of a food gathering stage may have gra¬ 
dually taken on the complexion of an agricultural festival. Such 
adaptations or transformations or rather ‘metabolism’, if I may so 
term it, of primitive customs and institutions with the progress 
of ,a people from the stage of culture in which they originated 
to a comparatively higher stage would form 'as interesiting a 
study as the stray ‘survivals’ or attenuated ‘vestiges’ of an ear¬ 
lier in a later culture. 

Oraon reli^us festivals that may, in this sense, be siaid to 
be connected with food-gathering are two in number. These 
are,—(i) the Khaddi or Sarkul festival, and (ii) the Phdgu festi¬ 
val. The latter festival’ is, in fact, not a genuine Oraon festival 
but has been long ago borrowed by the tribe from their Hindu 
neighbours and identified by the Oraons in thought and in song 
with the analogous Oraon festival of the Khaddi or Sarhul. And 
this is why I have here grouped this festival together with the 
Sarhul. 

(i) THE PHAGU OR THE FESTIVAL OF THE DYING YEAR 

The Phdgu, as I have said, is realy a festival of the Hindus. 
The Oraons have adopted it in a mutilated form, presumably 
because it stands for a similar idea as that which their own 
Khaddi or Sarhul festival represents. Thus, in their principal 
song of the Sarhul festival, they sing,— 

“Haere Khaddi Mdnoey ! Hdere Phdgu. nidnoey!” 

“O, it is Sarhul! O, it is Phdgu!" 

The month of Phagun (February-March) not only marks 
the end of the Dying Year but alSso the birth of the New Year. 

The day before the festival, Oraon young men bring a 
branch or young plant of )the erendi err castor-cfil (Prdma 
Chridti) plant and one or two branches of the semar (Bombax 
fndabaricum) tree. Next morning these are planted in some 
Open space and swathed, round with straw. In villages where 
there are Hindu landlords, the landlord himself or someone on 
his behalf offers bread and bums incense before these branches. 
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In other villages, either no offering is made or, as in some vill¬ 
ages, the village-Pa/tow makes similar offerings. Then fire is set 
to the branches amid loud shouts of rejoicing. The ashes or 
cinders do not appear to be used either to increase the fertility 
of the fields or in any other way. The Dandu-Katta ceremony 
is performed on the day of the festival in every Oraon family. 
And, in every house, bread made of rice-flour is baked that day 
and eaten, and rice-beer is strained and drunk. Drinking, danc¬ 
ing, and singing wind up the proceedings of the day. The only 
significance which the Oraons attach to this festival is that it 
marks the end of the old year. 

The older cconnection of the Phdgu festival with food¬ 
gathering is still kept up in the custom that requires that it is 
only after the Spring-hunt and the Phugii festival that Oraons 
may gather mohud {Bassia latifolia) flowers, the corolla of which 
is dried up and used for food. And in some villages where the 
Sarhul ceremony is held later than in other vUllages, the Oraon^ 
are permitted to gather new edible flowers and fruits of the 
season for the time on the day of the Jarjarisikdr, which is the 
final hunt of the Phdgu sendra, and after offering some to the 
village-deity Chdld-Pdchchu at the vUlage-priest’s house the 
villagers may for the first time partake of them. 

The Phdgu festival is now more closely associated with 
hunting among the Oraons. It is preceded and followed by 
a hunting festival known a$ the Pfidgii sendra which will be des¬ 
cribed in the next section. Since the first appearance of the 
moon at night in the month of Phdgun until the ni^t of the 
following full-moon, the Dhdmgar Pdhdii goes stark naked every 
night with a jug of water, and in some villages with goat’s 
milk, and ceremonially bafthes the stone which represents; the 
Sikdri-Chdndi or the presiding spirit of hunting. On the morn¬ 
ing following the Phdgud day, young men lof the village go out 
on a ceremonial hunting excursion known as the Loddo sendra. 
They return before mid-day to the Chdndi stone and there the 
Dhdngdr Pdhdn sacrifices a fowl as a bdithdon or sacrifice to 
make the spirit ‘sit,’ that is to say, remain quiet till the next 
turn for sacrifice comes up. 

(ii) THE KHADDI OR SARHOL FESTIVAL 

The month of Chait (Maroh-Aprili) ushers in the spring 
with its varieties of blossoming plants and .trees and newly 
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sprouting edible leaves and tubers. Of these, the sal blossoms 
form, the most striking feature of blossoming Nature in the land 
of the Oraons. Amd so the Oraons hold .a religious festival in 
spring in their sacred grove or sarm, in which sal blossoms form 
an essential element, and which is popularly known as the Sar- 
hiil or the Feast of Sal blossoms, but which the Oraons in their 
own language name as the Khaddi and also Khekel-benjd or the 
Marriage of the Earth. Until this festival is celebrated in any 
village, no Orton of the village may gather, eat or use the new 
fruits, flowers and edible leaves ,of the season. This Feast of 
Sal Flowers, which is essentially the feast of New Vegetation^ 
forms with its elaborate ritual 'the principal religious festival 
of the Oraons. 

The Summons and Preparation 

When in early spring the Sal trees begin to blossom, the 
village elders in every Oraon village hold a consultation and 
appoint a day for celebrating the Sarhul in their village. One 
or two weeks before the date fixed in this way for the Sarhul 
ceremony in a village, the Pdhdn (priest) or the Pujdr (assistant 
to the priest) of the village under orders of the village Panch 
proclaims in the village that such-and-such a day has been 
appointed for fasting and the following day for the celebration 
•of the Sarhul. 

From that day the Pdhdn and the Pujdr go about collecting 
one wooden pcdld, measuring about a pound, of either paddy 
or pndrua (Eleusine ctwacana) from each house; and in some 
villages similarly the Pdhdn’s wife and the Pujar’s wife also go 
about coUtecting a small handful of either paddy or nmrua from 
each family. These are asked for in the name of Chilgi-mdiyd. 

Out of the price realised by selling the grain collected by 
the Pdhdri and the Piijdr, the potter (kumhdr) is paid the price 
of the eartheinware required for the coming ceremonies and the 
Gordit is paid a few annas for playing music during the festival; 
in some villages, the village blacksmith (Lohdr) is paid a few 
annas as. price for the Pdhdn-chhuri or knife used by the Pdhdn 
at sacrificies. and in some villages be also supplies an iron bintfd 
or bcdnthi (a kind of cutting instrument) and an iron karchhul 
{large spoon). In other villages old bainthis and karchhuls 
serve. The Pdhdn utilises the balance in purchasing the ingre- 
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dientsi for four, five or more jars of arkhi (home-brev/ed 
liquor) to be prepared at his house for drinking by all in gene¬ 
ral' at the festival. 

Three days before the Sarhul, at the Pahan’s house and 
in some villages alsoi in the Pujar’s house, three or four seers 
of rice are boiled in waiter and placed in an earthen vessel on 
the cowdunged floor of the Pahan’s hut and covered over with 
a little straw. When the contents cool down bichchp’' is mixed 
with them and the mixture is stored in a large jar (ghara) and 
left to ferment. Oni the Sarhul day, these jars are taken to 
th& sarna groove and there more water is poured into the con¬ 
tents and the mixture is strained 'with a cloth sieve and the 
liquor thus prepared is drunk only by the Pahan, the Pfi/ar 
and the Muhto of the village. 

DARI-CHHITNa (TOOSA CHHECHDAM) 

liquor thus, prepared is drunk only by the Pahan, the Pujar 
in company with a jfew Oraons of the village go to the sacred 
spring known as the Sarnadari {Chd’la Toosa) of the village, 
carrying two or more new earthen pans .(^aodd) or, in some 
villages, small bamboo baskets! (ndchuds or baugi), and also 
a little oil and vermilion. In a village where there is no 
permanent Samaddri,^ one is excavated for the occasion. The 
Piijdr and his companions bale out with the new pans or bas¬ 
kets all the waiter in the spring and cleanses the sjpring. The 
Pujar then anoinlts the stone with vermilion moistened in oil 
(isumsindn). In a few villages situated by the side of rivers, 
such as the Kod, the river serves the purpose of the Sarnadari. 
After baling out the water of the sacred spring, where there 
is one, the party take a bath in some other spring Or sitream and 
thence go to the Pdhdn’s, house, where they are treated to a 
pot of home-brewed beer called the ‘spring-baling beer’ (dari- 
chhitud-hdnri). 


CHIGRI-GADDA 

On the same day, two tal bamboo poles are planted, one on 
each side in front of the doorway of the Pdhdn’s house. About 


35. Bichchi is a tabloid made of a few vegetable roots with, intoxi¬ 
cating properties, powdered and mixed witH rice-flour. 
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two feet down the top pf each pole a natural knot is left. A 
short stick with a small flag called Chdndi Jhdn4d hanging from 
it, is attached to each pole at right angjes| to it. These flags 
are |at other times carefully stored in a bamboo box in the 
Pdhan’s house and when they are taken out for the ceremony, 
the Pdfidn and the Piijdr sing— 

Mdghe maglie puruchd do Ndyango, etc. 

These flags are taken down and stored in the bamboo box 
after Chhdld Puchclul lias been installed again in the PdMn’s 
house by the sup-bcdtjumd ceremony (sec post). 

THE OMEN-GIVING WATER (NEG-AMM) 

About an hour or so after midnight, the Pujar and either 
the Pdfuin or the Mdhto or some other Oraon, each carrying 
in a carrying-pole and net two earthen jars (ghapds) filled with 
water, go to the Sarmddri. They take care not to come across 
any human being on their way, and if they cannot avoid meet¬ 
ing anybody, religiously avoid talking to such a person, nor 
do they talk to each other on the (way to the dart. Arrived 
there, the Pujar takes |each jar by turns, dips it perpendicularly 
with its mouth upwards into tire water and fills it whflie holding 
his breath. The four"'* jars|, thus filled with the sacred water, 
are similarly taken in the carrying-nets (ugi-epfd) and carried 
to the sarm or sacred grove in pin-drop silence. Arriving at 
the sdrm, four grooves, formmg the four comers of a rectan^e, 
will be scooped out on the ground with one end of the bdhingd 
polei, and the jars wUl be placed, one upon each of these four 
grooves. The four scoops and the jars placed on them respec¬ 
tively represent the four directions of the compass. The jars 
are covered up each with a small earthen vessel at its mouth. 

At sunrise, the Pdhdn, the Pujar and other elders of the 
village go to the sarnd to examine the water and read the omens 
from it. The Pdhdn takes off the lid from each jar by turns 
and the men ah. examine the. water to see whether it is as full 
as when it was left there. If the jars are found quite as full, 
it is concluded that rainfall will be abundant in the coming 
rainy season, but if the water in any one or more of the jars 
appears to be less than what it was. when left there, it is appre- 

36. Now-a-days, in some villages only two such jars are employed 
instead of four. 
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bended that rain-water will not be abundan't: in the direction 
which the jar or jars respectively represent. 

CATCIUNG FOWLS, FISH AND CRABS 

After reading, the omen indicated by the sacred water, tlie 
Pahaii returns home with his companions and brings out a jar 
of home-brewed beer from his house, and they all drink it. A 
few villagers are then told off to collect, for the sacrifice, fowls 
from the different houses of the village. In a big village fowls 
may be collected in different years from different quarters of 
the village: but in a small village the same families may have 
to supply fowls in successive years. The number of fowls re¬ 
quired is not fixed, and as many are cdUeoted as possible, but 
in no case less than five or six. A few young men go to some 
neighbouring stream or pool to catch fish for the dubki tmit-a 
curry of which the principal ingredieintsi are smal cakes ^bari) 
of arid (Phaseolus roxburghii) pulse and fish which must be 
partaken of on the occasion of the Sarhiil festival. 

Another batch of young mem go to some low-lying fiieids 
to catch crabs for a magic ceremony to be described later. It 
is only for this crab-catching that the earth may be dug into 
on the Sarhiil day; on no other account may the earth be plou¬ 
ghed or dug up that day. 

As the Sarhiil is the most important religious festival of 
the tribe, a goat and a pig, it is said, used until recently to be 
always sacrificed in addition to a number of fowls. But now- 
a-days the sacrifice of pi^ on this occasion has almost fallen 
into disuetude, and leven goats are not sacrificed in every vil¬ 
lage or in ev^ yWi 

If a goat or a pig ojr both, have to be offered in saoriflce^ 
the village elders decide which of the villagerst are to supply 
them that year. The sacrifices to Chhald Pdchcho must be 
female animals, as the Chhald Pdchcho is a female spirit. The 
Pujar then brings out a pot of rice-beer from the Pdhdn’s house 
and the Mdhio and other village elders and the fowl-catchers, 
regale themsdves with it. 

THE CEREMONIAL BATH 

Now the Pdhdn, the Pujar and other village elders have to 
take a ceremonial bath. The village Gordit with his band of 
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musicians playing on Idrums and bugles and flutes esccwd the 
party to the bank of some stream or tank, and, leaving them 
there, return to the village. First, the Pahan and then the 
Pujar silently plunge into the water stiffly straight and take care 
that their hands do not come in contact with other parts of their 
bodies. In case either of them happens to touch any part of 
his body with his hands, it is believed to forebode a pest of 
mosquitos in the village in the ensuing year. After the Pahan 
and the Pujar have plunged into the water, their companions 
follow them and aU take a ceremonial bath. 

In the meanwhile, when the musicians have gone back half 
way towards the village, they make a halt and remain playing 
music. Now such women of the village as have been fasting since 
morning, start for the river or tank for a ceremonial bath. The 
Pahdn’s wife and the Pujar'^ wife,, each carrying, in a new 
earthen pan some arid pulse (Phaseolus Roxburgii) soaked in 
water, lead the party. After they pass the spot where the musi¬ 
cians are playing, the Pahan and his party on their return from 
the river or tank arrive at the spot and halt there for a while. In 
the meanwhile, the village Gordit or some other member of hisi 
family fetches a number of twigs of tiind (Cedrela toona) or, 
failing that, of some other tree. The Gordit and hia people 
spread the twigs one by one breadthwise across the path, and 
leave the place escorting the Pdhdn and his party back to the 
Pahan’is house. The Pdhdri and his party go on singing the 
following song:— 

/ Tela ddbsd Gdsdin, makkd 4absd! 

Gosain sdrem! 

Hde-re Khdddj mdnoey, Hde-re Phdgii mdnoey, 
Gdsdin sdrem. 

Hip-hi dal-dcd ! 11 id-hi dal dal! 

Translation 

O Keond tree god ! O Sal tree god’’'! 

The Phagu god! The Sai*hul god ! 

O it is Sarhul now ! O it isl Phagu ! 

The Phagu god ! The Sarhul god ! 

Come ! Let us play! Let us play ! 

37. The Keond is the Diospyros tomentosa tree and the Sdl is the 
Shorea robusta. The literal meaning of the word 'dabsS! is ‘stick.’ 
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While singing the last line, the singers vehemently stamp 
their feet upon the ground. Tliis song is repeated again and 
again alternating with ribald songs. 

When the men have left the spot where the twigs have 
been spread by the Gorait, the women with their clothes drip¬ 
ping with water come up in rows, the Pahan’s wife with the 
PiiJar’s wife to her loft occupying the centre of the front row and 
each of these two carrying on the head her pan of iirid pulse. 
The women take up each a twig spread across their path. In 
the meanwhile, the Gordit and his party of musicians return to 
the spot after escorting 'tire Pdhan’s party to th« Pdhdn's place. 
They now escort the women to the Pdhdn’s house with music, 
while the women go on singing :— 

Muno jhdrd Goldin, bothd jhdrd! 

Hde-re Khdddi mdnoey! Hde-re Phdgu mdnoey! 

Gosdin sdrem! 

Hio-hi dal-dal! Hid-hi dcU-dal J 
Translation 

New rice-beer god ! Dregs of rice-beer! 

O, it is Sarhul; O, it is Phagu! 

The Phagu god 1 The Sarhul god ! 

Come! Let us play 1 Come ! Let us play! 

Drenching the Women 

Singing such songs, the women enter the dngan or courtyard 
of the Pdhdn’s house where the men have already colected* and 
a number of earthen jars filled with water have been kept in 
readiness. As soon as the women reach there, both men and 
women begin to pour out water from the jars on the wcanen as 
well as on the ground. The women, thus thoroughly drenched,'^ 
go on dancing and singing songs, mostly obscene, and also utter¬ 
ing filthy abuses. 

MAKING RICE-BEER AND RICE READY FOR THE PWA 

Now the Pdhdn tells his wife, “Pour water into the pot for 
brewing rice-beer for offering”; and the Piijdr tells his wife. 
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“Pour water into the pot for brewing rice-beer for Mandna- 
Bharna”. The Pdhan’s wife does so inside her hut and the 
Pujdr’s wife on the courtyard or open space in front of the 
Pdhdn's house. When the villagers see water being poured into 
the pots for making rice-beer, they ail return to their respective 
houses to fetch their contributions of rice and, if possible, pulses 
for the sacrificial feast. One man from each family brings at 
least a handful of rice on a winnowing-basket. As each man 
brings his quota of rice, the Pujdr mutters words of blessing. The 
wiiuiowing-baskets containing rice brought by the men of each 
khiint are arranged one above the other. Thus the ricc-baskcts 
are heaped up in two or more piles according as there are 
khunis (such as the Pdhdn Khunf, the Mdhto KMijt, the Mit^d 
Khunt) in the viUagje. The baskets brought by the gdros or 
non-Bhiiinhdrs are arranged each with the piles of the particu¬ 
lar Bhuinhdr Khuni to which they are respectively attached by 
near cognatic relationship and, where no such relationship exists, 
their baskets are placed ori the same pile as that of the BhuinMrs 
of their told or quarter of the village. The Mdhto or secular 
headman of the village now places a grindstone (silouf) on the 
angcBi or courtyard of the Pdhdn’s house; and upon this grind¬ 
stone are placed three bundles of straw and over them a yoke. 
He then fetches some mango leaves and makes three cups, each 
made up of one leaf with its ends doubled up and stitched with 
a reed-pin, and places the leaf-cups by the side of the silout. 
,The Mdfdp then calls out to the Pdhdn and his wife to come 
out into the dngan ; “Be ready, O, Pdhdn and Pdhdndin; the 
offerings of the people have arrived.” 

At the summons, the Pdhdn comes up and sprinkles a little 
of the newly brewed rice-beer on the sarnd-sup or winnowing- 
fan {keter) used in ceremonies at the sarm (sacred grove) and 
at. other times hung up inside the Pahan’s house. He then puts 
down the. samdsup, and both the Pdhdn and his wife drink a 
littb of the rice-beer brewed for the occasion. Then the Pdhdn 
sits down on the floor with his legs folded across each other 
and the sarnd-Sup held close to his arm-pit. The Pujdr now 
enters the room with a new earthen jug (bdtdri) having a spout, 
under his arm-pit, and squats down on the ground by the side 
of the Pdhdn. just to the east of the latter. The Pdhdn’^ wife 
fills the Pdh^'s s^p with drud rice and the Pujdr’s wife fills 
the Pujdr’s bdfdri with coldl water from a big earthen jar 
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(ghaila). Then the Pahart and the Pujar get up, holding res¬ 
pectively the sup and the batari under their arm-pits as before, 
and the Pujar’s wife pours the remaining water in her jar on the 
heads of the Pahan land his wife. Then they proceed to the 
.spot where the grindstone has been placed, the Pujar preceed- 
ing the Pahan and marking his way by a trail of water dropped 
out of the spout of his batari, and the Pahati similarly leaving 
behind him a trail of arua rice dropping down in dribblets from 
his sup which is carried a slant under his arm-pit. 

The Pahan with his ^up then sits down upon the yoke and 
■the Pujar with hisS batari squats down oni the Paharis right. 
Their wives now come up with their wet clothes on, and the 
Pahan’s wife sits by her husband’s side, on hisl left, and the 
Pujar’s wife sits down on the left of the Pahan]s wife. The old 
sacrificial knife which was stuck into the left rim of the ^up is 
now taken out and handed over by the Pahan to some member 
of his family and a new knife is inserted in its place. 

“MARRIAGE” (ISUM SINDRI) OF PAHAN AND PAHANAIN 

Now the village Mahto covers up the Pahan and his wife 
with a doth over their heads and faces. The Mahto’s wife 
then approaches the Pahati with a litle vermilion in a small 
wooden receptade (Afn) and mustard oil in a small) earthen cup. 
She first rubs oil on the Pdhan’s head and combs his hair with' 
a wooden or bamboo comb, and then( with the middle finger of 
her right hand places a mark of vermilion over his brows and 
one vermilion mark on each of his temples. Then she similarly 
rubs oil on the Pdharidin’s head and combs' her hair, and with 
"her ri^t thumb and right index-finger anoints vermilion on ith» 
parting of her hair. The Piijdr and his wife are similarly 
anointed with oil and vemulion. 

INVOCATION OF THE ANCESTOR-SPIRITS 

The Mahto next takes up one of the mango-leaf CU|^ 
prepared for the ceremony {neg), fills it with rice^beer from the 
beier-pot, and holds up the cup, first to the Pahaif's lips and 
then to *the S^Mhandin’s then to the Pujar’s and finally to the 
Pujrdin’s saying,—“They are very hungry and very thirsty, so 
il am making them drink rice-beer.” Then with the auspidoui 
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ululation or ejaculation of sounds of “iM- iilu”, he throws the 
jnango leaf-cup on to the roof of the house. This process' isi 
repeated twice again. Then the Mahto fills three (ja/-leaf-cups) 
and fills them with rice-beei;,, keeps the first cup for himself, 
and hands over the other two to the rest of the assembled 
villagers. The Mahto holds his leaf-cup Over the palm of hia 
left hand, and with the thumb and ring-finger of his right hand 
sprinkles a few drops of the liquor on the earth, saying :— 
‘‘Pdch-balaro initd em puna khaddi ndndam. Nim pdchchd- 
pachgi khdttarke mdkh’ke onnke; Pdchbaldro, tachinu mdmdnu 
rusi-rdge dmke muna. Idrnu dosti-nu dr Koil pur- Kail rusi-rdge 
dmke mdnd.” 

“O! Ancestor-spirits [of such-and-such (names) a clan]! 
To-day sarhiil is being celebrated. O! Ancestor-spirits (lit., old 
men and women) ! Do ye eat [ and ] drink. O I Ancestor- 
spirits I Don’t ye be offended with our paternal and maternal 
aunts and maternal uncles fi.e., with our agnatic and cognatic 
relations, namely, the non-Bhiiinhdrs of the village), with our 
friends and associates, with those living on this side of river Koel 
or on the other side (i.e., those at home and abroad).” While 
uttering this invocation, the Mahto goes on dropping rice-beer on 
the ground. The beer remaining over in the leaf-cup is poured 
back into the beer-pot and the leaf-cup is thrown away. Then 
two of the assembled non-Bhuinhdrs (gairds) similarly offer 
rice-beer on the ground in the name of their ancestors, and 
finally bow down on the ground. 

A man of the Pahun khunt now goes up to the pile of rice- 
filled Slips of the Pdhan khunt and takes up successively three 
handfuls of rice and places them in the Pahdn’s sacrificial sup, 
and then bows down before the Pdhan. The Pujdr all the time 
goes on relieving the Pdhan’s sup of its superfluous rice which he 
puts into baskets placed beside him. The Pdhan takes up some 
rice with the tips of the fingers of his two hands joined together, 
and puts the rice into a sup belonging to his own khunt. This 
rice is called Asirbddi (or ‘benedictory’ or sanctified) rice and 
is carefully preserved by the members of the khunt till sowing 
time when the seed-paddy is sanctified by mixing it with this 
Mlrhddi rice and a little cowdung and a bit of copper, in the- 
belief that this will make the seeds multiply abundantly. A man 
of the Mdhto Khunt similarly takes up three handfuls of rice and 
puts the same into a sup belonging to his khunt, and this rice is 
carefully preserved by members of the khunt to be mixed at 
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sowing-time with their seed-paddy along with a little cowdung 
and piece of copper coin. If there be a Munda khunt in the 
village, a man of that khunt will similarly set apart some of the 
aSirbddi rice in order that it might be similarly mixed with their 
seed-paddy by men of the khunt. The non-Bhuinhars are given 
a portion of this “sanctified” rice by the Bhuinhar khunt to 
which they are respectively related. 

Ceremonial Procession to the Sacred Grove 
{Chhdldnu Gucha) 

Some men of the village now carry to the jdher or sarnd 
(sacred grove) the baskets thus filled with rice together with 
a new spoon or ladle, a vegetable knife, some sal leaves for 
making cups, a little unbleached cotton thread, a pot of oil, and 
a little vermilion on a leaf; and another man carries in a net- 
bag a number of chickens contributed by the villagers. The 
Pdhan, carrying his sup filled with rice, and the Pujdr, carrying 
his batari filled with water which is let fall in drops as he goes 
along, lead the procession, and musicians (of the Ghdsi or Gdrdit 
caste) playing on drums and pipes bring up the rear. Arrived 
at the sarnd, the Pujdr circumambulates the main sarnd tree 
so as to keep the tree to his left, dropping water from his bdtdri 
all along his path. He then stands by the side of the Pdhdn who 
now sits down upon a stone slab, with his face to the east. The 
Pujdr stands by his side holding his bdtdri under his arm-pit. 

Preliminaries of the Sacrifice 

After a few minutes, the Pdhan rises from his seat, leaving 
his sup o<n it, and goes to the hearth-stones that were used for 
cooking the sacrificial meat at the preceding year’s Sdrhiil feast. 
The Pdhdn inspects the stones and moves with his hands such 
of them as he approves of. Some of the party then come 
forward and prepare new hearths with the old stones thus 
approved. The Pdhdn then takes up the unbleached thread and 
winds it round the trunk of the sarnd tree in three or five con¬ 
volutions. The Pujdr then scrapes the grass off the earth for a 
space of about a foot and a half in width and about 18 feet in 
length, commencing from the eastern side of the foot of the 
tree and proceeding in a strai^t line in a northerly direction. 
This space so cleared forms the dkhrd for sacrifice. At intervals 
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of three or four inches on this line a handful of arm rice is 
placed for the sacrificial fowls to feed upon. Each of these 
spots where rice is thus placed is called a sacrificial kilri of the 
akhra. At the southernmost end of the line, about four or five 
feet away from the furthest kuri another handful of rice is kept 
at the akhra for a white cock to be sacrificed to Dharmes or the 
Sun-god, All the officiants at the ceremony,—^the Pahun, the 
Pujar, etc.—^sit down with their faces to the east. 

Now the Pahan asks the Mdhto and others whether any 
pig has been got ready for the sacrifice. Now-a-days, however, 
sacrifices of pigs at the Sdrhiil are, as I have already said, falling 
into disuse, and additional fowls are offered in their place. The 
Pahan next asks the men of his khunt if any goat is to be offered 
in sacrifice. In some villages a goat is sacrffieed every alternate 
year. If no goat is to be offered, one or more additional fowls 
are offered in its place. If a pig or a goat or both, are to be 
offered, similar dkhrds are made for their sacrifice by scraping 
the grass off the earth for a space of about three or four feet in 
length and one foot in breadth towards the south-west of the 
dkhrd for fowls already described. To avoid the disturbance 
caused by the grunts of the pig it is not brought to the sarnd 
grove until the actual time of sacrifice. 

The Sacrifice (Pujd-ndnd) 

The Pahan now asks the Fujdr to bring water. The Pujar 
comes to him with his bdtdri filled with water, and the Pahan 
washes his own face, hands and feet with the water and sprinkles 
some water on his head and other limbs. Then he takes up 
rice in the joined palms of his hands and nimbly goes on drop¬ 
ping the rice at several spots along the lines of kiiris described 
above, just as is done by the sower when sowing paddy in the 
fields. This is repeated a second and a third time. 

The P«/dr then selects fowls of appropriate colours for the 
different spirits. He first takes out four or five fowls, namely, 
a rangtid or red and, in Some villages, a mala or (black and 
white) mottled fowl for Darhd Deswdli, a kdsri or grey fowl for 
ChS& Pachcho or Sarnd Burhid, ope or more black fowls for 
and a white one for Dharmes. The remaining fowls, if 
afiy, are sacrificed in the common name of "gdrhd-dhdrd ChdtUr 
siMSh,'' sigji®flhg all the other spirits haunting streams and 
rbcks and odd nooks and comers of the village and its environs. 
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He then takes out the sacrificial knife from the sacrifice 
sup and hands it over to the Pahan. Now he takes up the red 
or the mottled fowl, as the case may be, dips his hand into water 
from his batari, and with his hand thus moistened wipes the 
head, trunk and feet of the fowl, and then hands it over to the 
Pahan who next makes it eat, from the kuri at the akhra des‘- 
cribed above, the arua rice placed there for it to feed up on, 
and, while it is eating the rice, nimbly cuts off its head, saying, 
‘‘O Darha Deswali village-spirit {Gciondeoti), we are offering 
this fowl to thee”. Similarly in quick succession the grey fowl 
is sacrificed to San^-BUfhia and the black fowl to CJuindk 
Then the rest of the fowls except the white one are offered one 
after another to the remaining spirits dant, etc.). The 
heads of all these fowls are not wholly cut off but partly severed 
from the neck. While thus sacrificing the fowls, the Pdhdn 
says, “O Ghosts and Spirits, Muds Churils, stray spirits, wander¬ 
ing spirits, and all the whole host of you, wherever you be,— 
either east, west, north or south,—in all your pdrhds distribute 
this meat amongst yourselves and eat your fill. May all the 
people of our village, men and women, adults and children, 
enjoy themselves, and dance and play to their hearts’ content 
during Sarhul, and may prosperity attend us.” 

After these sacrifices, the Pdhdn washes his knife and his 
hands and then proceeds to offer the white fowl to Dkarmes. 
If no white fowl is available, the egg of a hen is offered. TWs' 
sacrifice or offering is made at the southernmost end of the line. 
It is said that the reason for placing the kuri of Dharmes at one 
end is that Dharmes controls the other spirits who are sometimes 
apt to be mischievous. While sacrificing to Dharmes, the Pdhdn 
prays,* “Mr Dheame Bdbd hekdde. Akkdm bdfk^, 
sdmrhdke. EmhU kharin mMa M. Mghdi M- NinfAn 

Bdbd hekddi, ^dmrhdke.’^ “Thou, O Dharme, art our Father. 
Whether we know or don’t know (i.e. whether we have inadver¬ 
tently omitted any rite or sacrifice to any spirit) do thou make 
up for our omissions. Our eyes don’t see [spirits]. Thy eyes 
see. Thou art our Father; do thou control [and make up wiA 
those spirits that we know and those we don’t know.]” The 
Pttjdr now washes the sacrificial knife and puts it back on the 
Slip. The Pdhdn then pours a little milk brou^t by the village 
Ahir or cowherd over the nce-kiiris of the dkhrd, and then pours 
a little water over them. He then takes up the five fowls 
already sacrificed, and holding them together by their legs. 
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nimbly waves (nedchham) them to and fro over the line of rice 
kiiris, and then throws away the fowls towards the non-Bhiiinhar 
villagers (gairos) saying,— “Hudi hdro, jimmu chichkdn; kdnid." 
“I make over these to you. Do ye prepare them (for cooking).” 
Some of the gairds dress the other slain fowls separately from 
the white fowl. The rest of the fowls are taken up by others 
who dress them. The first four fowls are boiled with about two 
pounds of arm rice taken from the sup or from one of the 
baskets. The meat of the white fowl mixed with a little rice is 
packed up in a covering of four sal leaves stitched together, and 
the packet (patpur) thus made is put into the burning hearth 
and roasted in the fire. 

Wliile all this is going on, the pig or goat, or both, are 
brought to the Sarnd. The pig, with its two fore-legs tied toge¬ 
ther and its hind-legs also tied together, is taken to the kiiri 
meant for it. The Pdhdn throws a handful of rice on the kiiri 
towards the pig close to its mouth. One or more men now go 
on hacking at its head with the blunt end of their axes till it 
dies. While thus sacrificing the pig, no names of any spirits are 
taken, as this sacrifice is said to be meant probably for the 
Bhulds or unnamed tramp spirits. The slain pig is then taken 
to a different part of the sarnd grove where it is dressed and 
cooked by itself. Many Oraons have given up eating pigs, and 
so the pig is cooked separately. The goat, if any, is next taken 
to its kiiri, fed on rice and sacrificed by the Pdhdn himself by 
plunging a bdinthi knife or, if available, a sword, at its neck but 
not so as to sever the head altogether from its trunk. The goat 
is also meant for outside spirits,, who are therefore not invoked 
by names. The goat’s flesh is also cooked separately from that 
of the fowls and the pig, either in a separate hearth at the sarnd 
grove or in the houses of two different families. 

OtAB-FRYlNG (Kdkrd-shdjnd) 

The Pdhdn now resumes his seat, and inquires if milk has 
been supplied by the village Ahir, fuel and sal leaves by the 
Bhdnddri or Gordit of the village, salt by the particular Bhuinhdr 
who may hold service land (khdin khet) for suppl 5 dng this and 
pots of rice-beer (tapodn hdnrid) by different Bhuinhdr families. 
The Fdhdn inspects the supplies and, in case anything is found 
wanting, messengers are sent to the persons whose remissness 
fa responsible for the deficiencies, and the articles required are- 
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duly procured. In the meanwhile a few men continually move 
from the sarnd to the village and back to see and inform if 
things at the Pahan’s house are getting ready. At about even¬ 
ing the Pahan, the Pujar and a few elders of the village, accom¬ 
panied by Ghasi or Gorait musicians playing music, go to the 
Pahan’s house to see if meal is ready there for the women of 
the village assembled there who have been keeping fast all the 
time. At the sound of the music such Oraon women in each 
family as have not been fasting put a live crab into' the burning 
hearth and hang up over the hearth a few other live crabs. As 
the burning crab crackles in the fire and the other crabs get 
their legs straightened and stiffened by the heat, the wornen 
exclaim,—“May urid (Pfiaseolus roxburghii) and other pulses 
in our fields burst forth [from their pods] as this crab is burst¬ 
ing in the fire; may pods of our ilrid and other pulses grow in 
clusters and resemble this cluster (jhiimpd) of stiffened legs of 
the crab.” 


DRENCHING AT THE PaHaN’S HOUSE 

As the Pdhdn and his party approach the village, the 
Pujar’s wife awaits them at the approach of the Pdhdn’s house 
with a metal jug (lota) filled with water, and the Pahan’s wife 
awaits them there with a lighted lamp and a small earthen cup 
(mdlia) containing mustard oil. As soon as the party arrive, 
the wife of the Pujar rubs the legs of the Pdhdn and the Pujar 
with oil and then washes their feet. The party then enter the 
house; the Pdhdn puts down his sarm sup on the ground just 
underneath the spot where the sup is usually hung up when 
not required; and the Pujdr puts down his bdtdri just on the 
ri^t of the sup; and both squat on the ground side by side. 
The Pdhdn’s wife brings out the pot of rice-beer (called tapodn~ 
hdndid) brewed at the Pdhdn’s house, strains it, and gives one 
leaf-cup-ful of it tO’ the Pdhdn and one cupful to the Pujdr. 
The Pdhdn drops a little liquor on his sup from his cup, and 
the Piijdr drops a little on his bdtdri, by way of libation, and 
then each drinks off the rest of the liquor in his cup. Then 
all drink their fill of liquor. The Pdhdn and the Pujdr then 
inspect the rice and curries that are being made ready for the 
women, and form an estimate of the time by which they will 
be ready for serving. Then they prepare to go back to the 
sarrid. Just as they stoop down to take up their sup and bdtdri. 
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the Pujar’s wife pours some water from a large jar into the 
Pujar’s batUri and pours the rest of the water over the heads 
. of the Pahan and the Pujar. Other women then throw water 
from jugs and cups on the persons of the Pahan, the Pujur and 
other men of the party, and also bespatter them with mud. 
Thus drenched with water and bespattered with mud, the 
Pahan and the Pujdr, with the musicians following them, return 
to the sarnd. 

THE CHEPRAl FOWL 

During the absence of the Pahan from the sarnd, a man, 
usually a bhdydd of the Pdhdn or a man of the Khunt which 
supplied the tapodn humid, whom the Pdhdn left at the sarnu 
as his representative, kills a fowl by pressing it at its neck 
or otherwise wounding or disfiguring it, but not severing its 
neck. This fowl is called the Cheprdi fowl. The man then 
skins the fowl and keeps it concealed about his person, under 
his clothes. 

MEN’S FEAST (6NA’-M6KHNA) 

By the time the Pdhdn and his party return to the sart^id, 
tdhari made by boiling rice together with the flesh of the four 
fowls sacrificed first, and pdtpur made by roasting the flesh of 
white fowl inside the sdl-leat packet are ready. The Pdhdn 
now takes up a little of the fdhari and the roasted meat, and 
• offere the same by the side of the hearth to four spirits by 
nmne, Ddrhq, Deswdli, Chdld Pdchcho ■ md Chdndi. 

While the Pdhdn is engaged in this way, the assembled 
Oraons wash their hands and faces and sit down in three sec¬ 
tions, to be described presently, and the Pujdr places a ^dZ-leaf 
in front of each man. The Pdhdn now distributes the tdhari as 
,prasddi (sanctified) food on each of these leaves. When every 
one olse has been thus served with the tdhari, the Pdhdn and 
the distribute the remainder of the tdhari on four other 

leaves and then they themselves sit down to eat with two leaf¬ 
fuls of tdhari before each of them, one for himself and the 
•pflier meant for his wife which he leaves untouched. The 
. PSMn first eats one or two morsels from his leaf, and the Pujdr 
•does die' same almost simultaneously, and then the Pdhdn gives 
permission to the others to eat and they all fall to. The Pdhdn 
.Hand theT’wjdr no^v get up and wash their hands and mouths. 
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The Pujar then places a MWeaf-plate before each one of the 
men, and the Pahdn serves the tdhari made of the rest of the 
sacrificed fowls. As referred to above, the seats for the feast 
are arranged in rows in three sections or compartments (khan- 
dhds)-, one section is accommodated round the spot where the 
fowls were cooked, and is known as the inner section (bhitar 
khandhd), and two other sections are accommodated round the 
spots where the pig and the goat were respectively cooked. 
These last two sections are known as the outer sections (bdhdr 
khandhd). 

The trunks of the pig and the goat, it may also be men¬ 
tioned, are cut up into two halves lengthwise, one half of each 
being reserved for the Oraon women of the village and not 
cooked in the sarnd. As for the sacrificial fowls, it is important 
to note, their meat is taboo to women and they get no share 
of it. Those who sit down to eat in the inner compartment 
have only fowls’ meat and rice boiled in milk (dudh-tdhari) to 
eat; whereas those who sit down in the outer compartment 
where goat’s meat was cooked get goat’s meat tdhari, and those 
who prefer to sit where the pig tahari was cooked, get pig tdhari. 

All however, as we have seen, get fowl tahari to eat, as 
that forms the essential sacrificial meat. As for men of other 
castes who may be present and have their part in the celebra¬ 
tion, the Gordit or Ghdsi musicians eat separately from the 
Oraons and others, and the Afdrs who supply milk and the 
Kumhars who supply the pottery receive provisions (sidhd), 
which they cook and eat apart from the rest. 

As we have seen, it is after all the men have been served 
that the Pahdn and the Pujdr sit down before a leaf-plate of 
fowl tahari each and take up a morsel each and g^ye d&to 
permission to eat. When about half the tahari has been con¬ 
sumed, the man who secreted the Cheprdi fowl inside his clothes 
suddenly gets up and with his hands and mouth unwashed be¬ 
gins to run in the direction of the village. A number of men 
get up and chase him to some distance with half-burnt wood 
taken out of the hearth and with shouts of “Seize him! Seize 
him! Beat him! Beat him!” The pursuers soon return and 
sit down to eat again. 

Women’s Feast 

The Oraon women of the village who have by this time 
assembled at the Pdhdn’s house, take their seats in front of a. 
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huge basket filled with boiled rice and an earthen vessel filled 
with curry of which cakes {bari) of Grid (Phaseolus roxburghii) 
forms the main ingredient, when the Cheprui running away 
from his pursuers, quietly enters the house and sits down be¬ 
side the basket of boiled rice and silently helps himself to as 
much of the rice and curry as he pleases. When he has had 
his fill, he leaves the Cheprai-icml there, and takes a bath and 
goes home. The women, including the female inmates of the 
. Pahan’s house, all now sit down to a hearty feast. 

Dancing and Singing 

By the time the women have finished their dirmer (by 
about 10 o’clock at night), the men, led by die Pahan and 
the Pujar, arrive there, carrying the utensils and other things 
■they had taken to the sarna. The rest of the night is spent by 
men and women, boys and girls, of the village in dancing at 
the village-uMra. Rice-beer is freely drunk and ribald songs 
are sung. The licentiousness permitted on this occasion is be¬ 
lieved to stimulate the fertility of the earth. Next morning 
they begin a new class of songs, the first song of this class sung 
being— 

Gobari gaddinu hinuu chi'kha lagi, 

Kal, pelo tnenar barkoi; 

Hinua chikha lagi. 

“In the cow-dung pit, sings the HinOa bird; 

Go thou, O girl, and hear the Hinua sing.” 

Other songs of this class follow. 

DEo CHALa or election OF THE BACHELORS’ PAHAN 

In the evening, the Pahan's wife cleanses a spot in the 
middle of the viUage-d^Arfl with cow-dung and water and places 
there a sup filled with arua rice. The bachelors come up with 
a stone pounder (lorha) and place it on the cow-dunged spot 
with its two ends pointing east and west. The spirit (Lugu, as 
some call it) is supposed to reside in this lorha or pounding 
stone. One of the bachelors takes up the rice-filled sup under 
his left arm-pit, and of the rest of them each takes up in his 
hands a little rice from the sup. They all stand there arrang¬ 
ing themselves in two rows in the shape of two crescents, leav¬ 
ing a pathway between. A young man of nervous or psychic 
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temperament and believed to “possess a light chhain (shade)” 
is selected as pai-chalowd to move the lorha or rather to be led 
by the spirit in it to the proper person. The boys all sprinkle 
rice on the lorha (as offerings to the spirit in it), and exclaim, 
—“Select the person who will always serve you properly and 
keep you pleased.” The boy (Pai-Chalowa) with the “light 
chhain ” li^tly places his hands on the lorM; and the 
lorha moves on, and the boy with it, lightly touching it. The 
other boys move on with the Idrha; until it touches the feet of 
some boy who is thereupon selected as the Dhangar Pdhdn. 
Then one of the bachelors washes the feet of the selected'' 
Dhangar Pahan with water and tells him, “You have been 
duly elected Pahan of Mutri-Chandi. Do not go anywhere this 
day. We are going to catch fowls. Wait till we come back to 
fetch you.” The boy Pdhdn awaits their return either at his 
-own house or at some other place. 

PROPITIATION (PUJA) OF THE MUTRI-CHAl^IDI SPIRIT 

The Dhdngars then seize a black fowl or one black and 
one red fowl from the house of some Oraon of the village. 
Then they go to the newly-elected Dhangar Pdhdn, and one of 
the stalwart young men carries him on his shoulders to the 
seat of the Mutri-Chdndi spirit which is marked by a stone 
half-embedded in the ground under a tree. Other dhdngars 
accompany them to the spot, one of them carrying the sup with 
rice on it, and another carrying a metal jug {lota) filled with 
water. A hole is dug at the foot of the stone. By the side 
of the Mutri-Chdndi stone some rice is placed in two kuris or 
small piles for the two chickens to “graze” upon. As the chic¬ 
kens begin to eat up the rice, they are sacrificed, the Dhangar- 
Pdhdn saying,— “O Mutri-Chdndi, these are being offered to 
thee for the whole year. May our songs and dances' go on 
merrily during the year. May we flourish.” The blood of the 
sacrificed chickens is sprinkled on the Mutri-Chdndi stone and 
poured into the hole. The heads of sacrificed fowls and a few 
bindids or ear ornaments which have been robbed for the pur¬ 
pose by the young bachelors from the ears of the maidens of 
the village are also thrown into the hole by the boys who shout, 
‘Kukkoe Khaddar ghatrd-nekd; kukko khaddar bdrhnd nekd.’ 
“May female children decrease; may male children increase.” 
The young bachelors then micturate into the hole. This is be¬ 
lieved to please the spirit. They then fill up the hole with earth 
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and proceed to a little distance. From there they pelt clods 
of earth at the tree so that the clods may come down and fall 
just over the fiUed-up hole. In some villages, the Danda-Katta 
or Bhelwd-phdci ceremony already described is performed by 
the Dhdngar-Pdhdn before the sacrifices are offered to the 
Mutri-Chandi. Now the boys, carrying the Dhdngar-Pdhdn on 
the shoulders of one or more of tiiem, proceed to the house 
of the village Pdhdn and leave him inside the latter’s kitchen 
where the former forthwith begins to rummage all the cook¬ 
ing-pots and help himself to whatever remnants of food he may 
lay his hands on. The women-folk of the Pdhdn’s house come 
out with water in dishes and cups and seek to drench the boy- 
Pdhdn with the water. The other Dhdngars in the meanwhile 
go on pelting clods of earth at the walls of th^ Pdhdn’s house. 
They are given a paild (about a pound and a half) of rice by 
the village Pdhdn and with this and the meat of the sacrificial 
fowls they prepare tdhari or pishpash, and have a hearty meal 
of it. They then go to the dkhm to sing and dance. 

BEER FOR SONS-IN-LAW 

At each Oraon house in the village a pot of rice-beer has 
been brewed for the occasion which the old ddmdds or sons-in- 
law (that is, persons long married to. girls of the family) now 
strain and which the new ddmdds (that is, persons recently 
married to girls of the family) serve to all relatives and friends 
which include practically all the OrSons of the village besides 
other relatives hailing as guests from other villages. This pot of 
fiquor is fcnowri as Ghdns-jhdrowrd hdnrid. The Oraons of the 
village and their invited relatives go from house to house drink¬ 
ing this Ghdns-jhdrowni hdnrid at the hands of the ddmdds (sons- 
in-law) of the villagers. These ddmdds are anointed with a 
kind of red-earth powder by such female relatives by marriage 
as may stand in joking relations (hdnsndtud) with them, such 
as actual sisters-in-law and grand-mothers-in-law and those stand- 
ihg in such relations in the classificatory sense. These female 
relations are in their turn similarly anointed with powdered red¬ 
earth by the ddmdds. Then all make obeisance (saldm) to one 
other. 

PHUL-KHfjSI (PUNP KHERNA) 

After the Ghdns-jhdrowni hdnrid is drunk, another pot of 
rice-beer known as the Bdtdri-bharnd hdnrid is brought out tO' 
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the Pdhan’s courtyard. One of the men strains the liquor. The 
village Gordit now comes there playing upon his drum, and his 
wife accompanies him, carrying a basket of sdl blossoms. The 
basket is made over to the Pujdr who arranges the sdl blossoms 
one by one on an ordinary siip, the sarna-sup with the sacrificial 
knife inserted in it having been hung up, as before, inside the 
Pdhdn’s hut for fear of being desecrated by the touch of the 
profane. The village Mdhto (secular headman) and other village 
elders come up. The Pujdr inserts a sdl blossom into the ear of 
each man and into the hair of each woman present there, while 
some one else goes on serving rice-beer to all present. Then the 
Pdhdn holding a sup and the Pujdr his bdtdri, with their faces to 
the east, squat on the floor of the Pdhdn’s house, the latter just 
to the right of the former, under the old sarnd-sup suspended 
from the roof.'** A cup of rice-beer is now handed over to the 
Pujdr and another cup to the Pdhdn. Each of them drops on 
the ground a little of the liquor from his cup. Then the two 
men sing in chorus,— 

Le! Le! Le! Muno jhdrd deomon-ghdtdia jhdrd, 

Sdre Gosdin Sdrem. 

Hdere Khaddi mdnoe, hdere, Pltdgu mdnoe, Sdrem! 

“O! O! O! New Rice-beer God 
O! Beer for marriage-relatives I 
It is Sarhul God! 

O! It is Sarhul ! O ! It is Phdgu!" 

The women, led by the Pdhdn’s wife and the Pujur's wife,, 
sing,— 

Rdhdri chdkhnd G6sdi\ 

JhdrUngd chdkhnd Gosdi l 
Bdroe chdkhnd Gosdil 
Khesdri chdkhnd Gosdi ! 

Hdere Khaddi Mdnoe! 

Hdere Phdgu Mdnoe! 

Hdere Gosdi Sarem! 

The sauce of rahar‘^ O God! 

Sauce made of bodi,^^ O God! 

38. Unless the turn for a periodical change of Pdhdn falls on a 
particular year in which year the sarnd-sup is also changed ordinarily 
in the month of Magh. 

39. Rahar, Bodi, barai, khesdri are names of different 4cinds of 
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Sauce of barai, O God! 

Sauce made of khesari,^^ O God! 

O! It is Sarhul ! O! It is Phagu —God ! 

The Pujrain now brings a large jarful of water, and after 
filling her husband’s batari with this water pours the rest of the 
water over the heads of the Pahan and the Pujar. Thus drenched, 
the Pahan takes up the sup containing sal blossoms, and the 
Pujar takes up his batari filled with water, and they start with 
the Gorait musicians following them, and playing on drums 
(dhdl and ndgera and pipes or scinhai), and visit every house in 
the village. A few elders of the village accompanying them. 
At the door of every house, the Pujar drops water from his bdfdri 
so as to describe a circle, and then goes to the part of the house 
where paddy and other wealth of the family is kept and there too 
describes a circle with water from his batari, and the Pahan and 
the Pujar squat down in the middle of the circle, facing east, the 
Pahan to left of the Piijar. This is believed to bring luck to the 
family and increase its wealth. The mistress of the house 
comes there with a brass plate, a small cup (Malta) of oil, and 
a large jar of water and proceeds to rub oil over the Pahan’s 
feet placed over the brass-plate, and pours water over his legs. 
Then she similarly rubs oil over the Pujdr’s feet and pours the 
rest of the water on his legs. The oil remaining over in her 
cup is rubbed on their chests and dropped over their heads. 
Then she rubs just a little oil also on the feet of the other elders 
of the party and washes their feet. She then holds forward the 
front part {anchal) of her cloth and on.this the Pahan puts some 
Sal blossoms three times with the joined palms of his hands, and, 
each time this is done, the woman makes obeisance (salam) to 
the Pahan by touching her own forehead with the front part of 
her cloth with the sal blossoms in it. If she can afford it, she 
puts one or two copper coins into the Pujar’s batari as the perqui¬ 
site of the Pahan and the Pujar. The Pujar inserts one or two 
sal blossoms over the ear of each man and into the chignon of 
each woman of the house. Then he takes up with his fingers a 
little earth moistened with water from his batari and with it marks 
the forehead of each person by way of blessing him. 

As soon as the Pahan, the Pujar and the other men leave 

pulses whidi are fried and used as sauce or appetiser to add relish to 
rice-beer. 

The Hindi word ‘chakhna’ (here translated as ‘sauce’ for want of a 
hetter word) is used of something eaten as an appetiser with liquor. 
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■each house, the Pahanain and the Pujrain with some female com¬ 
panions enter the house and dance on the floor by the side of 
the moms (straw bundles) of paddy where the Pahan and the 
Piiiar had sat down, and bespatter the mdras with mud. They 
go on dancing till rice-beer is strained; and then they sit down; 
and liquor is served to them all in leaf-cups. They then sing, 
^'Rahriri chcikhm, etc.” and chakhna is distributed to all. Then 
they go from house to house entering each house just when the 
Puhun and the Piijar leave it and dance and sing and bespatter 
the rice moms in the same way. When by evening all the 
houses in the village have been visited, the Pahan apd the Pujar 
return with their following of musicians, etc. to the Pahan’s 
house. The Pahanain and the Pujrain, who have returned be¬ 
fore them, await them at the door of the Pahan’s house, each 
with a jug of water, a cup of oil and a brass dish. On their 
arrival, the Pahan and the Pujar each stands on one of the brass 
dishes, and each of the two women anoint the feet of the two 
men one after another with oil and wash their feet with water. 
The Pahan and the Piijar each puts down an arma (a penny) 
or so on each of the two oil-cups for the two women. The two 
men then enter the room in which the sarna-sup is hung up, and 
squat on the floor underneath the sup for a short while, the 
Pdhan putting down his sup on the ground and the Piijar put¬ 
ting down his bdtari by the side of this sup. It may be noted 
that if it be a big village and all the houses cannot be finished 
in one day, the same procedure is followed the next day, and, 
if necessary, the day following. The room in which the sarna- 
siip is hung up is considered sacred and no outsider is admitted 
into it, and even members of the family cannot touch the siip 
until aftra' rice-beCT offering has been made to the spirit in it- 
If any infriagefflent of this rule occurs, the sprit, h is be&ved, 
takes offence and visits the house and the vilage with sickness 
and other troubles. 


batari-sopna 

That evening a feast is given at the Pahan’s house. After 
the Pahan and the Pujar have rested a short while on the floor 
of the sama-sup room in the Pahan’s house, the Pujar’s wife 
fills her husband’s batari with water, and hands it back to him 
and he takes it up under his left arm-pit. In some villages, the 
Pahan’s wife or some one else takes a hookka (hubble-bubble) 
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and places over it a chhilam with tobacco and burning coal in: 
it and puts the hookkd into the right hand of the Pujdr. The 
Piijdr smoking the hookkd, and holding his bdtdri under his 
arm-pit, is taken up on the shoulders of men and carried to his 
own house. The Pdhdn and his wife, and other Oraons, male 
and female, of the village follow the Piijdr to his house in pro¬ 
cession. with dancing and singing and music. As soon as the 
party is in sight, people at the Pujdr’s house bring out on the 
dngan (courtyard) of the house, a number of earthen jars filled 
with water; and when the party pour out the water from the 
jars into the dngan, all dance on this wetted dngan so as to 
make it all fuU of mud. This is believed to bring about sea¬ 
sonable and abundant rainfall and success in wet cultivation of 
paddy. They go on singing and dancing till rice-beer is ready. 
Then, if the people are still in their senses, the men sit down 
a little apart from the women. The liquor is distributed to all 
from the -batari into leaf-cups. Then all are treated to a hearty 
meal of rice and curry made of dubki (small cakes made of urid 
pulse). After the feast all return home. 

INSTALLING THE SARNA-StiP (SuP - BAITHANA) 

Next morning the Pujdr and other elders of the village 
again go to the Pdhdn’s house. A jar of rice-beer, called the 
sup-bdithdnd hdndid is taken to the compartment where the 
sarnd-sup is ordinarily hung up. The Pdhdn enters the com¬ 
partment and takes a little rice-beer in a leaf-cup and spills it 

the sarnd-siip, sayihg,^—“From today remain seated quietly 
on this sup, and do not visit us during the year with any trou¬ 
bles and sorrows.” It may be noted that the sarnd-sup is hung 
up supported against a wall of the room so that the , wind may 
not sh^e it, for such shaking would signify that the spirit has 
been disturbed and has left the sup. When the sarnd-sup is 
hung up supported against a wall of the room so that the wind 
may not shake, it, for such shaking would signify that the spirit 
has been disturbed and has left the siip. \!^en the sarnd-sup 
has been thus. installed, the jhdndi Or flag put up at the door 
of the Pdhdn’s house on the evenmg of the day preceding the 
Sarhid, is taken down. 

It is interesting to note that just as some Oraons preserve 
dried up bits of meat bagged in the Jethsikdr for mixing the 
same with seed-paddy with which he sows his fields so also a 
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small quantity of the drud rice sanctified by the village Pdhdn 
by placing the same on the sacred sarnd sup during the Sarhiil 
festival is set apart by an Oraon cultivator, and at sowing time 
this is mixed with paddy-seeds about to be sown on his fields, 
in the expectation of securing a bumper crop. 

TABOOS 

From the time that the dhdngats catch crabs for the Sarhiil 
festival until the sarnd-sup is ceremonially installed back in its 
place, nobody in the viUage, not even an alien landlord, is 
permitted to dig the earth or use the plou^ or engage in any 
operation of cultivation or even to gather edible herbs (stag) or 
climb a tree. It is believed that during this period the Sarnd 
spirit wanders at will and harms anj'one climbing a tree or dig¬ 
ging earth. Until the sup-baithdna ceremony has been perform¬ 
ed in his village, it is taboo for an Oraon to eat sal blossoms 
or other new flowers and vegetables and fruits of the season. 

The only exception to this rule which now occurs, thou^ 
rather rarely, is that of a village where after the Phdgu Sikdr 
(in March), sdl blossoms are ceremonially consecrated and 
taken from house to house by the village Pdhdn in order to 
make it permissible for the villagers to eat new edible leaves 
(sags) of the season. After the Puhp-khemd or Phulkhusi 
ceremony described above has taken place in any village, and 
the taboo against eating new flowers, vegetables and fruits 
of the season has been thereby removed, a person of that vil¬ 
lage is not permitted to touch the well or spring of a village 
in which that ceremony has not yet been celebrated, nor to 
touch any food or drink, or accept lime and tobaco) from any 
■person of such a village, or even to enter the hut of rahy 
Oraons of such a village or to touch a mat spread out to dry 
paddy or other grains in such a village. Even a woman of 
such a village who may be married to a village where the 
Phul-khusi ceremony has taken place is not permitted to enter 
the house of her parents or touch any article appertaining to 
that house. If she happens to come to her parents’ village, she 
will be accommodated outside the house where food and drink 
will be provided for her without anybody touching her and she 
wiU otherwise be treated as an untouchable, and any utensil 
or mat or other thing used by her will not be taken into the 
Jiouse until the Phul-khiisi ceremony has taken place in her 
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parents’ village. If she or any other person belonging to a. 
village where the Pkul-khusi ceremony has taken place happens; 
to come in contact with a well or spring of the village where 
the ceremony has not taken place, the water of the well or 
spring in question will be regarded as polluted and its water 
will require to be baled out before it can be used by anybody 
in the village. A person belonging to a village where the 
PMl-khusi ceremony has been celebrated may not even be mar¬ 
ried to a person belonging to a village where PhUl-khusi has 
not yet taken place. In fact, persons belonging to a village 
where PMl-khusi has not yet taken place will, except in cases 
of urgent necessity, avoid visiting a village where Phul-khusi 
has been celebrated; and even if necessity may compel a person 
to go to or pass throu^ such a village he (or she) will leave 
such village as soon as practicable. It is believed that any 
breach of such taboos will entail damage to the crops of the 
village where Phul-khiisi has not yet taken place; but contact 
with a person or thing belonging to a village where Phid-khusi 
has not yet taken place can cause no harm to a village where 
Phul-khusi has been celebrated. The reason for this taboo on 
the one village and exemption from taboo in the other village, 
appears to be a belief that contact with persons or things be¬ 
longing to a village where the taboo against the new vegetables, 
etc., no longer exists, and of which the inhabitants now freely 
partake of the things yet tabooed to the other village, amounts 
to a breach by the latter village of the taboo against such food. 

(ii) HUNTING FESTIVALS 

Although hunting has been long superseded among the? 
Oraons by agriculture as the principal mode of securing food, 
and the tribe is no longer dependant on the chase for the neces¬ 
saries of life, the Oraon still takes an intense delict in hunting 
the wild animals of his native woods and hUls. But it is not 
merely for pleasure’s sake that Oraons go out id organised 
bodies to hunt. There is another and a more serious motive 
behind the periodical hunting excursions still undertaken and 
hunting festivals celebrated by the Oraon village communities 
and Parha-federations of our days. This is the desire to secure 
a luxuriant rice-crop through the mysterious magical influence 
of a successful hunt. 

The more important periodical hunting excursions and fes- 
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tivals coonected therewith are three in number. These are,— 
(1) the Phagu Sendra or Spring Hunt undertaken every year 
in the month of PMgun or March, (2) the BUu Sikdr or Sum¬ 
mer Hunt undertaken in BaiSakh or April-May, and the Jeth- 
Sikdr or Rainy-season Hunt undertaken in the mouth of Jeth 
or June. 

I have described the procedure at these hunts and the 
ceremonies connected therewith in a former volume and shall 
not repeat them here. The Dandd Kdttd ceremony to ward off 
the ‘evil eye' and the ‘evil mouth’ or ‘evil tongue’ and sacrifices 
to C/idnd/, the presiding spirit of hunting, are the principal reli¬ 
gious and magico-religious rites connected with these hunts. 
Various magical precautions are also adopted to ward off the 
‘evil eye’. 

The spring-hunt is terminated by the Phdgii festival des¬ 
cribed in Ae previous section. 

A most interesting feature of Oraon hunting festivals of 
the present day is, as I have said, the intimate connection that 
is now believed to exist between them and the Oraon’s agricul¬ 
tural operations. Thus, on the day of the Dhuref-Mkar which 
forms part of the Spring Hunt or Phagu Sendra, some mem¬ 
ber or members- of the family of every Oraon cultivator must 
ceremonially drive the plough once or twice over one of their 
rice-fields. This is known as ‘Dhuret’ or ‘raising dust’ (that 
is to say, pulverizing the earth). And on fire day following the 
‘Dhitret-Hkdr; agricultural operations are taboo to the Omon. 

Again, the Summer Hunt which is celebrated just before 
the time for sowing paddy-seeds is now believed to be parti¬ 
cularly connected with the growth of the paddy crops. The ill 
success of an Oraon village at this hunt is believed to bod© 
failure ol paddy crops and cdhsequent famine and starvadbfli 
In the hope of securing a bumper crop, many Oraon families 
dry in the sun bits of flesh of the deer bagged at the BiSu Sikdr, 
and religiously set them apart, and, at sowing-time, mix these 
bits of dried-up meat with paddy-seeds that they sow in their 
fields. In many Oraon families this dried meat is boiled witih 
pulses and eaten as a sacramental meal on the day they first 
sow paddy in their fields.. This Oraon custom of scattering 
bits of dried meat on the fields at sowing time and the sacra¬ 
mental meal may either be a substitute for and reminiscent of 
an older practice of the nature of the meridh sacrifices of their 
congeners the Khonds, or it may perhaps be the attenuated sur- 
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vival of some custom of the hunting stage of the economic his¬ 
tory of the tribe adapted to its present agricultural stage. It 
may be noted that the Ondka or human sacrifice to avert epi¬ 
demic or famine is said to have been extensively practised by 
the Qraons of old, and is not wholly unknown even at the pre¬ 
sent day. 

After the Jefh-iikar, the Oraon must abstain from killing 
wild animals for the next two months or until the paddy crop 
is fully developed, and it is believed that a breach of this taboo 
will injuriously affect the growing paddy crops. 

The Oraon’s hunting festivals, like most other festivals of 
the tribe, are followed by Jdtras or dancing festivals. These 
have been described in a previous volume and will not there¬ 
fore be repeated here.*^" These Jatras are not merely festivals of 
rejoicing but are further regarded as having an important magi¬ 
cal influence upon the tribe’s economic prospects. In some of 
these inter-pdr/jd Jatms, such as those at Murma (in thand 
Mandar) and Bhasko (in tham Lohardaga, thousands of 
men and women assemble. A successful Jeth-Jdtrd at which 
there is a large concourse of male and female dancers and 
spectators is believed to stimulate magically the growth of the 
paddy-plants and bring on an abundant harvest. Indeed, the 
waving of the hand, the swaying of the body, the measured 
steps of the dancers, and the resounding thuds of their feet at 
intervals, though they may have been primarily spontaneous 
rhythmic movements executed under the wei^t of strong emo¬ 
tions, appear to have in time come to serve pantomimic magical 
or religious purposes. Some of the Oraon dances would appear 
to be imitative of the movements of particular economic pur¬ 
suits of the season, and were possibly meant to be magical 
processes calculated to stimulate the productive forces of 
nature.^ 

Not less important than their magical significance and, in- 
, deedj more obvious, is the social significance of the Jdtras. The 
village-flags and Parha-fla^ and other village badges and clan- 
emblems carried in procession to these Jdtras serve to affirm 
and emphasise the social bond that binds together each village, 
clan, and Parha-federation. The benedictory or sacred Kdrsd- 
bJmndds or earthen jars filled with water and wound round with 

40. Ibid. pp. 253-4, 256-7, 313-323. 

41. See Ibid. pp. 283-301. 
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wreaths of paddy-sheaves and covered up at the mouth with an 
earthen lamp with four lighted wicks in it, that are carried 
on the heads of some women dancing the sacred marriage- 
dance at these Jdtras appear to be an emphatic and impressive 
ceremonial affirmation of tribal union. 

Religious rites observed on such occasions in connection 
with the village badges and Parhd badges and clan emblems, 
the ceremonial circumambulation of the Jatrd ground by the 
dancers, and the sacrifices offered to the Jdtrd-khunid and to 
the Mdndar-sdld, —^these and other rites and observances sacra- 
lise and sanctify the social bond; and at these jdtras the Oraon 
rejoices in a lively sense of harmonious relations between him¬ 
self, his clan-fellows and tribe-fellows and his gods and spirits. 

(iii) FESTIVAL CONNECTED WITH CATTLE 

The Oraons are not a pastoral tribe; and although their 
children look after the grazing of their cattle, almost every 
Oraon village has a family or two of the Hindu caste of Ahirs 
to whom the cattle of tlie village are made over for tending. 
And the only festival connected with cattle has been adopted 
by the Oraons from the Hindus. This festival which is known 
as the Sohordi is described below. 

THE S6H6RAI FESTIVAL 

In the evening of the Amawas or New Moon day in the 
month of Kartik, a number of newly made earthern lamps 
(kdchchd-did) fed with oil, are lighted in all the rooms, cattle- 
sheds, manure-pits {gobar-gdrhd) and kitchen-gardens (bdri), 
upland fields and tr^ attached to the house of eadi OiStMt 
family. The lamps are, if pos|ible. kept btirning the Whole ni^t. 
Incense (dhudn), if available, is also burnt in the cow-shed. Ih 
each house, a special meal is prepared for the cattle by boiling 
together urid (Phaseolus roxburghii), mdrud (elusine corocana) 
and bodi {vigna catiang). 

On the following morning, at about 10 a.m., the cattle are 
baffled at some tank or pool or stream, and then taken into the 
family cattle-shed, where some female member of the family 
sprinkles rice-beer on the hoofs of the catfle. The cattle are 
then given slices of the spiked tuber called dl {colocasia anti¬ 
quorum) mixed with salt to eat, and are then ^ven a hearty 
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feed of the urid, mdrud and bodi grains boiled overni^t. The 
horns, forehead and hoofs of the cattle are then anointed with 
vermilion diluted in oil. 

In a few families, a fowl is then sacrificed at the cattleshed 
to its presiding spirit Goraia or Gohar Deota or cattleshed-spirit 
who is also sometimes called by the naiiie of the Hindu goddess 
of wealth— Ixtchrm. After the cattle have been thus fed, they 
are taken by the young bachelors (jonkhdr) of the village to 
the village pasture-ground or to some tanr or upland outside the 
basti or inhabited part of the village. There the village Ahir 
(Mdhras) or cattle-herd with a cow-bell (thdrki) in one hand 
and a staff on the other, meets them. 

Some families who own buffaloes sacrifice to Gofaid a 
black pig in the following manner. They first wash the hoofs 
of the buffaloes and anoint their horns and forehead with ver¬ 
milion diluted in oil, then the pig is offered a handful of arua 
rice to feed upon, and its feet are washed and its forehead 
anointed with vermilion diluted in oil and with rice-flour mois¬ 
tened in water. The pig is then dragged over the ground and 
thus taken, struggling and squeaking, to the place where the 
buffaloes have been let loose. The buffaloes, excited and fri^t- 
ened by the squeaking and grunting of the pigs, gore the pig 
to death with their horns. Ordinarily, the pig is purchased by 
subscription from all the villagers who may own buffaloes, and 
the ceremony is a public one. 

On this day and the following day. a few young Orion boys, 
dressed from head to foot in straw and decked with flowers, 
mainly SurgUjd (Guizotia Abyssinica), go from house to house 
playing on drums and dancing, begging for gifts of rice and other 
grains and vegetables as also coins, and driving' away fleas and 
mosquitoes. One or two of them dress themselves in paddy- 
straw like women with make-believe babies on their back. These 
boys are called Dimdu and their begging and flea-driving is 
known as “Dasd mdsd.” 

After the pig has been killed, the village Ahir or cattleherd 
goes dancing and playing on drums to the house of the village 
Tdhdn (priest). There the Pdhdmin (wife of the Pdhdn) places 
a brass-plate (thdld) filled with water before him, and the Ahir 
puts his feet on the plate, and the PdhdnSin washes his feet by 
rubbing them with her hands. Then the Ahir is seated on a 
palm-leaf niat.and given a cup (duvd) filled with rice-beer which, 
he drinks, the Pdhdndin, in the meanwhile, takes up the Ahir’s. 
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Staff and reverently anoints it with oil and vennilion. Then the 
Ahir goes home, and taking his wife with him proceeds to visit 
each famffy whose cattle he grazes. The village Gorait-musi- 
cians follow them playing on drums {mgerd and dhol). At 
each house, the same procedure is followed as at the Pdhdn’s 
house, and at each house the Ahir dances for a few minutes and 
sings, ‘■’■Chhdpdrd chhdpdrd gdgdloy Ahird, Chhapdrd gelo 
tindkdl." 

In the meanwhile the water with which his feet have been 
washed is thrown away and some rice, iirid or other grain is 
kept of the ground and over it is placed the brass-plate. A 
cup of rice-beer is poured into the brass-plate and some copper 
coin, ordinarily an anna (about a penny) for each team of 
plough-cattle owned by the family, is put down on the plate. 
Then the Ahir shouts— “Hih! Ld-Lu-Lu!” and puts his lips 
on the liquor in the plate and thus, in the manner of cattle, 
sucks in the liquor until the plate is drained dry, and finally 
picks up the coins with his lips. The wife of the Ahir takes up 
in a basket from the ground the grains placed under the plate. 

aHIRJaTRa or LOuRT MILaNa 

After the Ahir has visited the houses of all his clients, the 
Ahirs of a number of neighbouring villages come together at 
different centres in dance-meetings or jatrds after the manner of 
the Oraons. At this Jdtrd, the Ahirs display their skill in stick- 
play. That night, lamps of baked clay {pdkd did) are lighted 
in the cattle-shed and in every room of the house, and every 
tree in the compound, and in the manure pits, drains, &c., of 
eadh family. On the following day, each village appoints its 
Ahir or cattle-herd for the ensuing twelve mdhfhs. Qrdmffly 
the old Ahir is reappointed, but should the villagers have had 
any serious cause for dissatisfaction with the old Ahir 
and think fit to dismiss him, a new cattle-herd is appointed. 
The Ahir, so appointed, gets one or more pots of' 
rice-beer brewed by some Oraons of the village, (as only abori¬ 
ginals enjoy the privileges of free brewing), and presents these 
to the vUlagers as salami or tribute for his appointment or re-" 
appointment, as the case may be. 

The Sohordi festival has been obviously borrowed by the 
Oraons as by most other tribes of Chota-Nagpur from the cattle- 
tending Ahirs. The borrowing of this festival in the case of 
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the Oraons has been obviously facilitated by the fact that the 
tutelary spirit of the cattle-shed has been incorporated among 
the Oraon household spirits 'under the name of Gdesali-Nad. 
The Oraon conception of this spirit is. however, that of a male¬ 
ficent one, as is disclosed by the tiikko othorm ceremony already 
described, which aims at averting the ill-will of the spirit. It 
is further interesting to note that the Ahirs have in their turn 
been obviously influenced by their contact with the OrSons in 
adopting the Oraon custom of concluding their religious festival 
with a Jatrd or tribal reunion. 

(iv) AGRICULTURAL FESTIVALS 

The principal annual agricultural festival of the ' Oraons 
are the Haridri celebrated in the month of A§arh (June-July) 
when the paddy-seeds have just germinated and pushed out new 
shoots; the Kadlotd, celebrated in the month of Bhado (August), 
when rice-grains are forming in the stalks; and the Kharihani 
or Khdrrd Pujd celebrated in Kartik or Aghan (October-Novem- 
ber) when the paddy crops have been harvested. The Karcm 
festival and the Jitid festival, which respectively precede and 
follow the Kadlotd, appear to have been borrowed by the Ora¬ 
ons and other tribes of Chota-Nagpur from the Hindus. 

(1) THE HARIARI FESTIVAL 

The Haridri or the festival of Green (Rice) Plants is cele¬ 
brated in the month of A^h after paddy, gondii^ marud and 
. kdpds or cotton seeds have been sown in all the fields of the 
village, and the land is green with verdure. Unless this public 
Haridri is celebrated, no one in the village may transplant his 
fields. Individual Oraons also make private Haridri Pujd by 
offering sacrifices of fowls in their own houses to their own 
ancestor-spirits and Khicnt spirits before they begin to transplant 
■ paddy-seedlings in their own respective fields. This they do on 
any day that suits their convenience after the public (gairahi) 
.Haridri festival on behalf of the whole village. 

. The Panch or village-elders hold a consultation amongst 
themselves and appoint a day for the celebration of the gairahi 
- or public Haridri festival, and direct the village messenger or 
■Gofdit to proclaim the date in the village. On the morning of 
“Jthe appointed day, the village-P«/?fl« and other viflage-elders 
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direct the Gorait to collect fowls for sacrifices. The families 
whose tura occurs in a particular year to supply fowls are also 
named, and the Gorait seizes fowls from their houses. The 
Pahan and the village Mahto sometimes accompany the Gorait 
and select or point out the fowls. The standard number of 
fowls for the sacrifice is twelve but sometimes the number of 
fowls taken is more and sometimes less. When the number of 
fowls taken is more than the number of the definite village- 
deities, the superfluous fowls are sacrificed to the nameless 
deities of “Garha-dhora Pdhar-Pat chhutal barhal" and to 
Khunt ddnts. In some villages, a sheep or goat is also purchased 
for sacrifice by the Pdhdn with subscriptions, collected from the 
villagers. In this and other periodical public festivals, namely, 
the Sarhul, the Kadlota and the Kharihdni festivals, the Pahan 
has to provide the rice and rice-beer required for the sacrificial 
ceremonies and also for the feast that follows. 

At about 10 A. M. the villagers accompany the Pahan and 
his assistant or assistants (Pujar or Panbhara, etc.) to the tdnr 
or open upland where the festival is annually held. The site for 
the sacrifices is cleaned with cowdung and water and the Pdhdn’s 
sup with the sacrificial knife on it is placed on the ground, and 
a quantity of drud rice is placed by its side on a leaf-plate or 
leaf-cup. As many handfuls or, as in some villages, three times 
as many handfuls of drud rice are arranged separately by the 
Pdhdn or the Pujar in a row as there are fowls and animals to 
be sacrificed. The handfuls of rice thus placed in the name of 
a particular spirit are called the kuri of that spirit. The Pujar 
then reverently washes the hoofs of each votive animals, if any, 
and the feet of the fowls, wipes off with his hands the water 
from the hoofs and feet and hands over each animal of fowl* 
one after another, to the Pdhdn. If there is a goat or a sheep- 
to be offered, the Pdhdn or the PUjdr also marks its forehead 
with vermilion. The Pdhdn now holds each animal or fowl by 
turns within the palms of his hands and addresses each victim by 
turns as follows,—“Look! I am doing Hdridri to thee. See that 
no sickness or other trouble enter the village or visit its houses, 
affect its people, its children, its cattle and its luck. Thou art 
the mdlik (owner) of the village; should any disease or calamity 
seek entrance into the village, doi not thou admit them, but do 
thou make them deviate their course. May all in the village 
remain in peace and happiness. Do thou bring us sufficient 
rain; may we have a bumper crop. Look here ! Shoulds’t thou: 
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be a real deity (asal deota) do thou take up (eat) the rice.” It 
is worth noticing that in this address, the sacrificial animal is 
identified with the spirit to which it is to be sacrificed. Then 
each animal or fowl is made to feed on the kuri of rice meant 
for it, and handed back by the Pdhan to the Piijdr or other 
villagers sitting beside him. When each animal or fowl has 
been thus fed on arm rice, each of them is again made over one 
by one to the Pdhan for sacrifice. The Pdhan holds each animal 
cw fowl and again repeats similar prayers for health and good 
luck of man and cattle and for good rains and good crops, and 
cuts off the head of each animal and fowl one after another. As 
each victim is sacrificed, a little of its blood is dropped on the 
ground just before the remnant of the kuri of rice on which 
it was fed. 

Some of the men at once skin the animal and fowls and 
. dress it. The livers of the sacrificial animals and fowls are 
pacliKd up in a jaZ-leaf covering and boiled in water by the 
tPujdr or fahalu or Pdnbhdrd. Bits of the boiled livers are 
scraped off with the fingers and offered to the spirits by placing 
them on the ground before the kuris; libations of rice-bear are 
at the same time offered before each kuri and some rice-beer is 
placed in a leaf-cup on the ground. Then the Pdhdn bows 
. down before the kuris. The remainder of the boiled livers are 
eaten by the Pdhdn and other village-elders. The rest of the 
sacrificial meat is either fried or boiled with rice as tahri and 
distributed to all present by the Pujdr who is, if necessary, assis¬ 
ted by others. And all have a hearty meal and plenty of drink, 
Ihen, the earthen cooking-vessels, the stones with which the 
hearth was improvised, the leaf-plates and leaf-cups from which 
the men ate are all buried underground. It may be noted that 
only men and no women may attend this and other public 
festivals or partake of the sacrificial meat. Only small unmarried 
girls may partake of the meat, but not at the place of the Pujd, 
but only if brou^t home. It may also be noted here that the 
appropriate colour of the fowl to be sacrificed to Dharmes is 
white, to Sarnd Burhid brown (kasri), to Ddrhd red (rdngnd), 
to Deswdli brown (Kasri) and to gairahi Khunt spirits mottled 
(maid), and to miscellaneous spirits any colour. 

(2) THE KaDLoTa festival 

The next agricultural festival of the year is the Kddldtd or 
JlS^letd. The derivation and meaning of this word are un- 
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known. When in August rice-grains have formed in the rice- 
plants standing in don or low lands, and the Mdrud (Eleusine 
coracana) and gord or upland rice crops are waiting to be 
harvested, the Oraon apprehends danger to the crops not only, 
from mischievous birds and beasts but also from the ‘evil eye’ 
and the envious tongue of man, and the mischief-making propen¬ 
sities of evil spirits. And in order to ward off the evil eye and 
envious tongue of man and the evil attentions of mischievous 
spirits, the Chraons of each village celebrate the Kddldta festival 
in which sacrifices are offered to the village-deities for protection. 
The Ddridd Kdttu ceremony is perfomaed on the day following 
in order to ward off the evil eye and evil tongues. Certain other 
ma^cal measures are also adopted. 

Generally the tenth day of the moon in the month of Bhddo 
(August) is selected for the celebration of the Kddlotd. As in 
the Haridri festival, fowls are collected from the houses of some 
of the villagers and taken to some open ddnr or upland where 
the festival is held every year. The sacrifices and libations are 
offered in the same way as in the Haridri, and a similar prayer 
is offered, with tlie only addition, “May the crops ripen and 
come out well; and may we reap a full harvest and may nothing 
untoward happen.” The livers of the sacrificed fowls are 
boiled and a portion offered to the spirits in the same manner 
as in the Haridri, and a similar feast follows: and after the feast 
the leavings etc. are buried in the same way. 

On the day of the Kddlotd festival, young men of the 
village go to some jungje to, cut down saplings and branches of 
the semicarpis anacardium (Hindi, Bhelwa; Oraon, Kiro), the 
Drospyros melanoxylon (Hindi, Kend; Oraon, tela), and, failing 
that, shrubs of the Vitex Negundo (Hindi, SindQSr; Ghaob. 
Olq’d). These they bring to the vilage in bundles. On the 
following day the Ddndd Kdttd ceremony is performed in every 
Oraon house and pieces of the bhelwd and kend or sindudr 
branches or twigs are planted in the various fields of each 
Oraon cultivator. A little of the drud rice used in the Ddiydd 
Kdttd ceremony is also tied up iii bhelwd leaves on these 
branches or twigs. These are believed to avert the evil eye, 
and repel evil spirits and other evil influences from the standing 
crops. 
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(3) THE KARAM FESTIVAL 

The Karam festival, which is celebrated on the day after 
Kadlotd, has been borrowed by the Oraons from their Hindu 
or semi-Hinduised neighbours and, in a manner, incorporated 
with the Kddldfd festival of which it now practically forms a 
part. For days before the festival, Oraon young men utilise 
their leisure hours in making wooden clappers called \hechkd 
which are played upon at this festival, fans {chdmar) of wild 
date-palm leaves and of peacock feathers, hi available, and 
ornaments of various kinds of wild grass for the wrists and 
necks; on the morning following the Kadldfci festival, the young 
bachelors of an Oraon village go out in a body, dancing, sing¬ 
ing and playing music, to cut down and bring home three 
branches of the Karam {Nauclea parvifolia) tree for the Karam 
festival. Straight branches which have not been damaged in 
any way by worms or other pests and of which the leaves are 
all perfect and fresh are selected for the purpose. The branches 
so selected are not allowed to touch the ground. In some 
villages the Pdhdn or Pujdr also go to the jun^e with a little oil 
and vermilion for anomting the Karam branches. The Pujdr 
also takes with him an axe which he hands over to the boys to 
cut the Karam branches. The maidens of the village, in the 
meanwhile, go in a body dancing and singing to collect white 
pdkhnd flowers. They are privileged to walk unopposed through 
fiields of standing crops. When they have collected a sufficient 
qumlity of pdkhnd flowers, they cpme back, and again go out 
with baskets dyed red for the festival, and fill these baskets 
known as Karam-hask&ts (Karam-dowri) with bodi (Vigna 
catiang), arid {Phaseolus roxburghii), bardi (Phaseolus mungo) 
and other grains, and wait and remain dancing at some distance 
from the boys. 

In villages where a medicine-man or witch-doctor or spirit- 
doctor (Mad) resides, he conducts his disciples, very early the 
same morning, to the nei^bouring jungles and there points out 
to them different medicinal plants, herbs and roots and explains 
their respective characteristics and special properties. 

A little after their return from the jun^e, while the other 
young men of the village go to the jun^es to cut and bring 
home Karam (Nauclea parvifolia) branches for the Karam festi¬ 
val, the medicine-man again conducts his disciples to some 
secluded open space outside the jungle. The principal disciple 
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(pat-cheld) carries a straw whip (Koro) in his ri^t hand, and 
the others carry each a cane in his hand. While the other boys 
are singing and cutting Karcun branches, and the maidens of the 
village are waiting at some distance with their baskets filled with 
grains, the disciples of the Mdti stand in a line with out-stretched 
arms, while the Mdti goes on reciting incantations in a sing-song 
tone and, now and again, pelting grains of drud rice at his disci¬ 
ples. One after another, some disciples get ‘possessed’ and 
shake their heads, and the other boys dance round them with 
gradually increasing frenzy, and at length the spirit-possessed 
young men fall down head forward on the ground, as if bowing 
down to some spirits. Those of them who are not so easily 
susceptible to spirit-possession are lashed with his whip by the 
Pdt-cheld or by the Mdti himself until they too are infected 
with a similar frenzy and fall down similarly obsessed. As soon 
as any of them gets up from the ground, he runs frantically 
towards the village and plucks pumpldns, cucumbers, maize-pods, 
or any other vegetables, fruits, or flowers he may place his 
hands on; and no one resists them. The cheld who can in this 
way secure a Keord flower or Tiurd flower is believed to have 
been specially favoured by some spirit. 

When the Karam branches for the festival have been selected 
and cut down, three young bachelors, linked hand in hand, 
carry the branches, one each, to the village. The other young 
men go on dancing and singing around them. The maidens 
with their i^aram-baskets follow at a little distance, singing and 
dancing. And the bharnis or spirit-possessed disciples of the 
Mdti run about on all sides and in all directions. 

In the meanwhile, the Ddndd Kdftd ceremony has been 
performed in every house, and bhelwd, keni and sindu^ 
branches have been ceremonially planted on their, respective 
fields by the villagers, as I have mentioned in the preceding, 
section. 

At the sound of the music and songs of the party return¬ 
ing with their Karam branches, the villagers come out to meet 
them at the village dkhrd or dancing ground. The Karam is 
essmitially a festival of women and particularly of maidens. 
Even married daughters and sisters of the Oraons of a village 
generally come to their parents’ or brothers’ houses to take part 
in the Karam festivities of their village. When the three Karam 
branches are brought in procession to the village-d/:h/-d, they 
are ceremonially planted in the middle of the dkhrd or rather 
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installed as ‘Karam Raja’ or ‘King Karam,’ as he is addressed 
in songs sung on the occasion. When the Karam branches have 
been thus ceremonially set up, the 'Karam Raja,’ is left in 
charge of the Pahan and other village-elders. The Pdhan is 
presented by the villagers with a jar of rice-beer for the occa¬ 
sion, and he and his companions remain drinking to their hearts’ 
content at the dkhrd while the younger people return home. So 
long as the ‘Karam Rdjd’ is not ceremonially installed, young 
men and women must not come too close together. After dusk, 
the young men and women, after having partaken of bread and 
other dainties prepared for the occasion at their respective 
houses, return to the dkhrd and spend the whole night in 
dancing and singing in accompaniment to music. 

Next morning, the ‘Karam Rdjd’ is festooned \vith wreaths 
of flowers, and armlets, bracelets and necklets of wild grass. 
The maidens put cucumbers in their Karam baskets to represent 
^human babies. Flowers are also heaped over various kinds of 
grains in these Karam baskets. These baskets are reverently 
placed before the Karam Rdjd. A quantity of barley-shoots 
sprouting out of seeds sown by the maidens of the village in 
sand on the floor of their common dormitory, is also taken to 
the dkhrd by the maidens in baskets. It is interesting to note 
that the germination of the barley seeds has been sought to be 
hastened by the maidens who have been for the preceding nine 
days carefully sprinkling water over them and sitting up late 
at ni^t singing songs to them and watching them germinating. 
These maidens must abstain from eating flesh, fish and crabs 
during those days. Young men and women now all sit down 
in rings round the Karam Rdjd, and the village Pdhdn or some 
other village elder who happens to know the Karam Kdhini or 
folktale cormected with the Karam, recites it. The Kdhini runs 
as follows :— 

“Long—^long—ago, seven brothers lived with their respec¬ 
tive wives as members of a joint family. Once the brothers 
went abroad with their pack-bullocks laden with grains, for 
purposes of trade, leaving their wves and children at home. 
After some months, they set out on their return journey home 
tvith their pack-bullocks. On the day of the Karam festival, 
they reached a village only a few miles distant from their own. 
But the bullocks were dead tired and refused to move a step 
further. So the brothers were obliged to halt there for the day. 
As they were very anxious for news of their wives and children. 
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they deputed the youngest brother to go home and return with 
news. But when the youngest brother reached his village and 
saw his wife, brothers’ wives, and other people of the village 
merrily dancing and singing before the Karam Raja at the village 
akhrd, he was so elated with joy that he took up a drum (nagerd) 
and began to dance and play music, and forgot all about his 
errand. When his brothers grew tired of waiting for him, they 
deputed the youngest amongst themselves to bring them news. 
He too was similarly transported with joy at the sight of the 
dances and merriment at the dkhra and forgot his errand and 
joined the dancing and singing. Then the other brothers, one 
after another, came for news but remained dancing and singing 
at the akhrd like the two brothers who preceded them. When 
it grew very late and the eldest brother found himself as good 
as deserted by the other brothers, he grew impatient and ran 
home to his village, leaving the bullocks to take care of them¬ 
selves. Arrived at the village akhrd, his indignation knew no 
bounds when he saw his brothers and their wives and even his 
own wife all dancing and singing without any thought of his 
own sad pli^t. And in a fit of anger he kicked at the basin of 
boiling milk meant for offering to the Karam spirit and left the 
place and went away with his pumpkin gourd in his hand as 
a Fakir or mendicant tired of the world. The milk, thus spilt, 
scalded the Karam Rdjd badly. And the Karam Rdjd got angry 
and was about to leave the place in a huff when the wife of the 
youngest of the seven brothers carried the deity reverently back 
in her arms and reinstated him in his place. And since then 
instead of hot milk, offerings of dahi or curdled milk are made 
to the Karam deity.” 

After hearing ^s Karam legend duly recited, fte young: 
men and women all make affettngs of flowers fix»m the Swam 
basket by throwing the petals at Karam Rdjd, saying “Pdltd, 
pol to.” Dahi (curds), drud rice and other grains are also offered. 
In some places, incense is burnt in Hindu fashion. Some of the 
barley-shots referred to above are also offered to the Karam 
deify. The rest of the barley-blades are distributed by the 
maidens to the young men; and young men and women all wear 
these yellowish barley-blades generally in their hair. It may not 
appear unreasonable to infer that these barley-shoots that have 
been ceremonifilly nurtured by the maidens and, after consecra¬ 
tion, presented by them to the young men, may be intended to 
stimulate, by a process of sympathetic ma^c, the fecundity of 
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the young people, or perhaps to stimulate the growth of the 
standing crops on the fields, or perhaps to serve both ends which 
are indeed in the Oraon’s estimation parts of the same process. 
After this all present prostrate themselves or bow down to the 
Karam Raja, the girls and women saying in Hindi, “Apan dharam, 
bhdiyake dharcm; Karamke goc Idgd.” “For our own good (lit., 
religion) and that of our brothers, bow down to Karam.” The 
Oraons beheve that by observing ceremonial fast at the Karam 
festival and joining in the Piija, their women and maidens secure 
the weU-being of their brothers in particular. The Karam 
branches are then carried in procession with music, song and 
dances. Three women carry the tliree Karam branches. They 
proceed first to tlie Pdhdn’s house and then toi file village Mdhto’s 
house, and then to the Pujar’s house; and, at each house, the 
mistress of the house anoints the Karam branches with oil and 
vermilion and offers three pieces of bread. Finally the Karam 
branches are drowned in some stream or tank. Young men and 
women eat bread and drink rice-beer and sing plaintive songs of 
farewell to the Karam .deity, the burden of which is,— “Roti 
khidle Karam, Hanri pidle our chhorke chala gele. Hdere Karam ! 
Hdere Karam!” “Thou hast given us bread to eat and rice- 
beer to drink [and made us merry], O Karam, and [now] thou hast 
left us desolate! Alas! Oh Karam! Alas I Oh Karam!” 

While watching the Karam Pujd and hearing these Karam 
songs, one cannot resist the inference that these festivals adopt¬ 
ed from a comparatively hi^er culture have helped in moderat¬ 
ing the original feeling of fear and awe of the spirits and in 
introducing or rather including a feeling of reverent love. 

It is interesting to note that besides this principal Karatri 
festival which is known by the distinctive name of Raj Karam, 
the Karam festival is also celebrated with similar ceremonies in 
some villages on the full moon day following the Hindu Dasdi 
or Dasahara festival in the month of Aswin (September- 
Oetober) and in a few villages (as in village Dibidih Khdrka 
in thdm Gumla) in coimection with the Sohorai festival in 
Kdrtik (October-November). The former is known as Dasdi 
Karam and the latter as Sohorai Karam. In some villages again 

in Dhanamunji in thdrta Lohdrddgd), the Karam festival is 
celebrated on the same day as the Jitid festival in August or 
September, and is known as Jitid Karam. A special Karam 
festival, known as Bufhi Karam, is also celebrated in all vil¬ 
lages once in three years, as also in a year of drought, in the 
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month of July. It must also be celebrated when an epidemic 
visits a village which has omitted to celebrate the Rd] Karam 
properly. This festival of Burhi Karam or the Karam of old 
women, is so named because in this old women take part and 
go throu^ all the ceremonies of the Raj Karam, except that 
the Pdhdn or some odier viUage-elder recites the Karam 
Kdhini or legend of the Karam. The epidemic with which a 
village is visited for its omission to celebrate the Raj Karam 
properly is known as Burhi Karam Rog. 

(4) THE JITIA FESTIVAL 

This festival is celebrated twelve days after the Karam 
festival. This, too, is a festival borrowed by the Oraons from 
the Hindus, and not regarded by the Oraons as a Pujd or Re¬ 
ligious Feast proper, of their own. Nor is is observed as a 
public festival to be celebrated at a public place such as a 
Sarrw. grove or open upland or the dkhrd, but is only cele¬ 
brated in particular houses. Formerly, it appears, the festival 
used to be celebrated only by individual families who cared 
to do so. But now-a-days is most villages, the villagers join 
in the festivals and select every year some individual villager 
in whose house the festival is to be celebrated for that year. 
Women of this-particular family who have, children living as also 
such women in other families who choose to do so, observe a fast 
on the day preceding the festival. That evening the women 
bathe and place upon cucumber leaves at the door of each 
room in the house one or two pieces of bread, a cucumber 
(believed to represent a male child) together with some flow¬ 
ers of the kd/jnfd (pumpkin), jhingi (Luffa acutarigula} and 
gongrd (Luffa degyptia) plants as offerings ito the spirits of Are 
ancestors of the family. In many villages rice-gruel is also 
offered in each house to the ancestor-spirits of the family. On 
the day of the festival, in the evening, one. two or three Jitid 
pipar branches are planted on the courtyard or open space in 
front of the house by the Pdhdn.^ In some places a bael (Aegle 
marmelos) fruit is placed over this. Women of the family who 
have fasted the whole day bum incense and clarified butter 
(ghee) and molasses in front of this Jitia pipar branch. A 
Brahman priest is called to officiate at this part of the ceremony. 
Each time that the burnt offerings of incense, ghee and molassesi 
.are thrown into the fire, the Brahman throws some drud rice 
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irtto the fii© and recites some matttrcms or prayers, if he knows 
any. At night a hall of silk thread {ganrn) is suspended frbm 
the Jitia branch, and the Brahman recites the Jitia Kuhini or 
legend. 

The following morning the Jitia Pipar branch or branches 
together with the bael fruit, if any, are taken up by women and 
thrown, away on ithe road before they have taken any food. 
Returning home, they cut up the cucumber into small pieces: 
which they distribute to the different Oi^on families in the 
village. Then men and women drink rice-beer. That day the 
women will make curry of at least twelve jkinds of vegetables 
and serve them on Jitia pipar leaves. 

(5) OTHER AGRICULTURAL FEASTS AND CEREMONIES 

An account of other agricultural feasts and ceremonies of 
the Oraons have bean given in my former volume on the tribe 
and need not be repeated here. These are the Dhdnbuni Puja*'^ 
or Sewing Festival which is a public festival only in a few Oraon 
villages, the Bangari ceremony^* or the Marriage of the paddy 
seedlings at .transplantation, and the Nawakhanp* festival or 
Eating the New (upland or early) rice. 

(6) KHARRa pcja or kharihani 

■ The last agricultural festival of the year is the Kharra Puja 
or the festival of the threshing-floor in ''AgMit (November), No 
villager may thresh hisi paddy before the village priest has 
prejwred his own threshing-floor and performed the public 
Kharra Puja. This Pujd isi celebrated on some waste tanr land 
on on a flat rocky place (tdngra) which is scraped clean for the 
occasion and washed with water mixed with cowdung. At about 
10 or 11 a.m., on the appointed day, the villagers go there in: 
procession with ih&Pdhdn at their head. Fowls brou^t from the 
houses of the villagers, as in the Haridri and Kadlotd festivals, 
have their feet washed, and the Pdhdn. with his face to the east, 
makes each fowl (except a white one) eat rice from kiiris 
arranged on the ground as in other sacrificial festivals, and cutd 

42. See The Oraons of Chofd-Nagpur, pp. 141-143. 

43. Ibid, Appendix I, pp. 439-441. 
j 44. Ibid, pp. 146-147. 
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off its head with |his knife^ Theol he washes the knife clean, 
and proceeds with the white fowl to the kfiri atl the siouthem* 
most end which is meant for Dharmes. Then libation of rice- 
beer is made before each kUri except that meant for Dharmes 
to whom libation of pure water is offered. The trunks of the 
fowls sacrificed to the principal gods and spirits are cau^t hold 
of by their legs together and their blood is dropped three times 
on each kuri. These fowls are cooked separately from the 
others, and the flesh of their neck is fried separately and bits of 
this fried flesh are scraped off with the nails and, by the side 
of the hearth, offered by the Pahan to the spirits, and the rest of 
this meat is distributed to all present as sanctified (prasadi) meak 
The rest of the fowls are boiled with rice as tahari. Each Oraon 
family of the village brings a pot of rice-beer. And the pro¬ 
ceedings terminate with fasting and drinking. 

After this, the Pdhdn may thresh his paddy-crops. Before 
other villagers, particularly Bhuinhars, thresh their paddy, they 
too must perform their own private Kharihani Pujd. This is 
ordinarily done not in every family, but in the Kharihdn or 
threshing-floor of the head of each khiint or group of agnatic 
families. There some member from each family of the agnatic 
group goes with some dru5 rice and those who can afford to do 
so bring one or more fowls. On that day some paddy is 
threshed: and the head of the khupf sacrifices the fowls in the 
name of his khunt spirits and ancestor-spirits, and throws the 
beheaded fowls on the paddy laid out for threshing as also that 
partly threshed. Feasting and drinking follow. 

Such are the various religious and ‘magico-religious’ rites 
and ceremonies, feasts and festivals observed by the tribe to 
ensure security and prosperity to the community at each iStage 
in the aimual round of their economic life, and to express their 
rejoicings at the safe and successful termination of each such 
stage. Two most interesting ceremonies, in both of which reli¬ 
gion proper appears to be combined with ma^c, stand out as 
special features of Oraon sociology. There is. first, the Ddndd 
kdttd ceremony which forms an essential part of Oraon cere¬ 
monies in connection with the birth (Chatti), marriage and death 
of the individual, as also in coimection with some of the different 
hunting and agricultural feasts and festivals of the conomunity. 
And secondly, there is the Kdrsd dance. — symbolic of pros¬ 
perity, happiness and union, social solidarity and tribal fellow- 
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ship, — danced at festivals connected with each critical event of 
an individual’s life as also at the transplantation of paddy-seedl¬ 
ings^® and on the occasion of some of the tribal jatras or dance- 
meetings held at the termination of important stages in the annual 
cycle of the economic life of the community. 


45. See The Oraons of Choia-Nagpur, p. 440. 
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BLACK MAGIC AND WHITE MAGIC 

According to Oraon tradition, as has been already noticed, 
the earlier belief of the tribe centred round the Spirit of Good, 
though ordinarily faineant, embodied in the conception of 
Dharmes or the Supreme Being manifest in the Sun, and the 
spirit of evil manifest more commonly in the ‘Evil Eye’, (mjar) 
and the ‘Evil Mouth’ (bai-bhak or bhak nascm) of certain indi¬ 
viduals. The original mode of approach to the Supreme Being 
for help against the ‘evil eye’ and the ‘evil mouth’ was through 
the Dandd kattd or Bhelwd-phdri ceremony. This, as we have 
seen, is performed by the Oraon to this day at every important 
crisis in the life of the individual such as birth, marriage and 
death, and at every important stage of the annual round of the 
economic life of the community, such as sowing and threshing 
rice and eating the first fruits. The rites connected with the 
Ddndd-kdttd ceremony, as we have seen, combine religion proper 
with magic.'*® To divert the ‘evil eye’ and ‘evil mouth’ the 
Oraon also, as we have seen, adopts certain minor magical ex¬ 
pedients as, for instance, marking the forehead of a child with 
soot, and putting on certain charms and amulets, setting up in 
fields of maize and vegetables and other crops an inverted 
earthen-ware vessel with its upturned bottom painted white with 
lime or rice-flour or setting up the skull of a dog in his bdri or 
kitchen garden. An Oraon passing through ah epidemic-stricken 
village secures a prickly shrub and places it on the way leading 
cnjt of the village and presses down the thorns of the shrub w& 
a stone in order that the disease-spirit or the evU-eye may not 
pursue him. More rarely an Oraon domesticates a monkey and 
keeps it in front of his house so that its pranks may attract the 
evil eye and thus save the owner and his family from najar 
gujar. 

Although the elaborate art of the magician and sorcerer, 
spirit-finder and spirit-doctor, with their long-winded incanta¬ 
tions, mostly in the local Hindi dialect and invocations to Hindu 
,deities as well as to local spirits, would appear to have been origi- 


46. See ante, pp. 91-92. 
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nally adopted by the Oraons from the lower classes of their Hindu 
neighbours, and although most Oraon magicians and sorcerers, 
witch-finders and spirit-doctors receive their training either under 
low-caste Hindu giirus or masters or under aboriginal gurus who 
had their training under Hindu masters, die idea at the back of 
the magic art is not alien to the Oraon mind. As the Oraons 
adopted most spirits of Munda demonology which fitted in with 
their own original conception of the spirit of evil as manifested 
m the ‘evil eye’ and the ‘evil mouth’, and as they have also 
adopted the Hindu deities Mahadeo (lit., the Great God)—the 
God of procreation, and Devi Mai or the Mother-goddess, who 
respectively concided with the Oraon conception of Dharme or 
the Creator and Dharme's consort called in the Oraon legend 
of genesis by the Hindu name of Parvati, so too they adopted 
the behefs and practices relating, to beneficent magic and male¬ 
ficent magic—’the ‘seership’ of the Bhagat as also the black art 
of the Mdti which easily fitted in with the same Oraon concep¬ 
tions of the Spirit of Good and the spirit of evil respectively. And 
thus an elaborate system of magical beliefs and practices came 
to be naturally assimilated in the Oraon system of supernatur- 
alism.*^ 

The idea of spirit-possession, which is the foundation of the 
Mail’ S' art, was not, however, introduced for the first time by 
the Hindu Mdti. The Mundas and other Mun^-speaking neigh¬ 
bours of the Oraons appear to have had their Deonras from 
before their contact with the Hindu Mdtis. And although the 

47. I have already pointed out in. connection with the MandarsSld 
arid the representations of the emblems of mateiinity in OrSon Dhiim- 
ImriSsi that the idea of a Mother-goddess like Devi mai and that of a 
phallic deity like Mahadeo are not alien to the Othon mind. We have also 
seen that Dharme is identified with the Sun, and the Oraon deity Chdld-^ 
Pdchcho is identified with Dharil-inai or the Earth-goddess who as the 
spouse of Dharmes or the Sun god is ceremonially married to Him on 
the occasion of the Khaddi or Sarhul festival in honour of ChalO'^ 
Pddkchd. Thus it may not be unreasonable to infer that Dharme and 
Mahdde& Te/pre^at the same or similar conception of a Father god, and 
Pdrvafi, Devi Mai, Dhartl MSI, and possibly Chdld-Pachcho, on the 
other hand, all represent the same or simitar conception of a Mother- 
goddess. Similarly the Hindu conception of KdU-Mdi would appear to 
be analogous to some extent to the Oraon conception of the 
spirit; and if the Oraons have borrowed the names 
of Devi and Mahadeo from the Hindus, the Hindus may not improbably 
have borrowed the conception, if not also the name, of Chdpdi from, 
the Ortons or some other pre-Dravidian tribe. 
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Munda or Oraon Deonra is now indistinguishable from the Math 
the older methods of the Deonras to get into spirit-possession 
were much more direct and simple, as we still find it among the 
ruder Mun^-speaking tribes such as the Korwas and the Bir-hors. 
And with the Oraon’s adoption of the Munda system of spiritism, 
faith in spirit-possession became part of the Oraon’s world-view. 
Thus spirit-possession or bharm was not foreign to the Oraon’s 
experience when the Hindu Mati first appeared. 

Indeed, spirit-possession or rather the ecstatic state which 
is believed to prelude it is a not uncommon phenomenon in 
some of the Oraon dances.’*® In many a nigjitly dance at the 
Oraon village akhra, as dance and music get more and more 
energetic, I have witnessed the interesting phenomenon of some 
young woman or other among the dancers gradually losing self- 
consciousness and shaking her head from side to side with 
increasing vehemence and thus getting into what is believed to 
be incipient spirit-possession. The husband or other near rela¬ 
tive loses no time in taking steps to work off the influence of the 
supposed spirit and bring the woman back to her normal condi- 
dition, for it is considered undesirable for a young woman to be 
“possessed” in this way, the chances being that some evil spirit 
thus entering her body may infect her uterus so as either to 
prevent conception or to make her bring forth only still-bom 
children. In some of the Karam dances, particularly in the 
quaint form of it known as the kesari-kdppa or "ifejar-gathering” 
dance, I have seen in the day-time a whole group of girl dancers 
passing, one after another, as if by contagion, into the ecstatic 
state preliminary to what is believed to be “spirit-possession,” 
their heads fr^tically moving from side to side, file hair of 
thqir head getting disheveled, their clothes getting loosie at the 
waist, and their mouths fitothiag , at the comers of the lips. In 
such cases, too, steps are forthwith taken to bring them round 
and prevent actual “possession.” There can be no suspicion 
whatsoever of deception or playing at spirit-possession in any 
of such cases, and the phenomenon, the genuineness of which 
I can vouch for, is presusmably due to the nervous strain and 
temperamental predisposition of the individual dancer acted 
upon by the'subconscious suggestion of cultural tradition. In 
some of the Oraon Jatras or mtex-pdrhd dance-meetings, again. 


48. The Oraons of Chofa-Nagpur, pp. 288, 296-97. 
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one or more young men of psychic temperament, under the in¬ 
fluence of great nervous tension, and also perhaps auto-sugges¬ 
tion supplemented in some cases by the hypnotic suggestion of 
a Mati or Gum, may be seen getting into actual spirit-possession 
and running about like mad men. Young men too sometimes 
get possessed at Karam-dances at the village akh-a but much 
less frequently than young women. 

The dichotomy of the supernatural world into the Spirit 
of Good and the forces of evil is, as I have said, reflected in 
the two classes of magicians that the Oraons recognise,—^the 
White Magicians known as Bhagats or Sokhas and the Black 
Magicians known as Matis or Deonras, as also Bisahas and Dains. 
The former class derive their beneficent powers from the God 
Mahadeo (lit, Great God) to whom they oft'er daily prayers and 
offerings, whereas the latter derive their power from magic speUs 
or mantrams and also seek the help of some evil spirit whom 
they incite with promises of human or other animal blood. 
Witches {dains) and wizards {bisahas) also are Black Magi- 
. cians who either derive their evil power from some familiar spirit 
and from magic spells and magic objects or are born with the 
‘evil eye’ and ‘evil mouth’ which distil magic ‘poison’ {bi^) and 
injuriously affect whatever they are directed against. 

The Bhagats or Sokhas are approached for divining the 
cause of some calamity to man or cattle or crops and the means 
of removing it. The Mdtis or Deoitrds are professionally em¬ 
ployed not only to divine the causes of similar calamities and 
to exorcise spirits set up by other Matw or by Dains and Bisahas, 
but also to cause similar calamity to a client’s enemy. The Dains 
(witches) and Bisahas, (wizards) who are the human embodi¬ 
ments, so to say, of the ‘evil eye’ and ‘evil mouth’ though they 

• cause harm to their enemies by their own ‘evil eye’ and ‘evil 
mouth’ or with the help of some familiar spirit {Ddin kuri 
Bhiit), cannot counteract similar harm caused by or at the ins¬ 
tance of another witch or sorcerer. 

All these three classes of magicians Dains and Bisahas. 
.Mdtis or Deonras, and Bhagats or Sokhas, have to undergo a 

• course of systematic training to acquire or develop their occult 
powers, I shall begin with the training and methods of work 
of the witch and wizard and then describe those of the other 
two classes of magicians who are generally approached to detect 

iflnd foil or counteract the nefarious designs of the former classes. 
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1. WITCHES 

Witches' Training :—'Whereas certain persons are bom with 
the ‘evE eye’ and the ‘evE mouth’, witches in general have to 
acquire their art by a course of training in secret. At dead of 
night, especially in new moon nights, the witches of several 
neighbouring villages assemble under some tree at a secluded 
spot at some distance from human habitation. There, it is said, 
they strip themselves of their clothes and wear only the fringes 
of old brooms made of wUd grass suspended from a girdle round 
their waists. Thus arranged, the naked women hold the Witches’ 
Dance with the help of the weird light of lamps burning on 
tigers’ skulls. On these occasions, a black chicken, a day or 
two old, is said to be sacrificed. It is at these Witches’ Dances 
that novices learn the spells and incantations and other technique 
of the magic art. Should any outsider happen to come their 
way during these dances and sacrifices, the stranger is challeng¬ 
ed, and, if found toi be a mere wayfarer and not an inquisitive 
spy, he is warned on pain of death not to speak to any one of 
what he may have seen or heard. On his promising not to utter 
a word about it, he is permitted to depart. It is said, how¬ 
ever, that for days afterwards the intruder is shadowed to make 
sure that he keeps to his promise. Should he prove faithless, it 
is said he is sure to be killed through magic. AE traces of 
foot-steps or other marks of the Witches’ Dance are said to be 
wiped off throu^ magic. It is particularly on the ni^t of the 
new moon {amawas) in the month of Kartik when the Sohorai 
festival is celebrated that these Witches’ Dances are celebrated 
with special eclat. Large companies of Witches, it is said, move 
about that ni^t and people are afraid of stirring out of their houses 
at a late hour that ni^t. One that nighb as I said, novides are 
initiated into the mysteries of witchcraft. The company solemn¬ 
ly interrogates the new initiate,— “Kori pasa sahabe ki tangd 
pdsd sahabe ?” “Are you prepared to suffer chastisement with 
the handle of the axe or of the spade [rather than betray our 
secrets]?” And the initiate takes the pledge of secrecy and 
replies, “Sahab, Guru, Sahab — Sahab — Sahab.” “I shaE suffer 
all. Master (Preceptress), I shaE suffer—suffer—suffer.” That 
ni^t it is said that some witch extracts unobserved by her magic 
spells the heart of some man or other, packs it up in a bundle 
of pipar {Ficus religiosa) leaves and secrets it in a pipar tree, 
and names a day for the death of the unfortunate victim; and 
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on the appointed day, death, it is said, actually occurs. A power¬ 
ful witch, it is asserted, can by her spells uproot a tree and in 
the same night remove it to a distance of twelve koses (more 
than twenty-four miles) and again bring it back to its former 
position. It is further said that witches enter into communion 
with the spirits that ordinarily receive no sacrifices such as the 
spirits of the ancient dead (Purm khuriti) and such spirits as 
Hankar Bai and by tempting them with vows of sacrifices get 
their nefarious designs on others executed with the aid of these 
spirits; and such spirits are therefore called NaSan-bhuts. 

The Witch's Modus Operandi :—The various methods by 
which a witch brings on disease or other calamity to an indivi- 
. dual, a family or a village, are,—(1) the use of the spirit-bundle 
or sans, also called nd§an, (2) the employment of the magic 
ban or arrow-shot, (3) the magical extraction of the intended 
victim’s heart, and (4) ‘overshadowing’ or otherwise harming 
an intended victim in the guise of a black cat or chordewd or 
of a manikin. The spirit-bundle or sans or ndian of the witch 
consists of a small parcel of torn rags, or a small earthern-ware 
jar, containing various sorts of fried grains and bits of the leg, 
head, horn or bones of some fowl or animal. These are meant 
as pledges of sacrifices to the Na^an spirit or spirits. The witch 
buries such a ndsan-hundle unobserbed at some spot in the 
doomed village or in the compound of the doomed family. And 
calamity is sure to overtake the family or the village, so long as 
a witch-doctor or spirit-doctor does not with the help of his 
sMhak bkut discovers the nafcn-bundle and brings it out and 
offers the required sacrifices. 

The Ban or ‘arrow’ of the witch appears to be nothing more 
than the force of the magic spell. This magic ‘arrow,’ it is 
said, has a very long range and silently hits the int^ed victim 
even from a very long distance, altogether unperceived. When, 
as a consequence, the victim feels a sharp pain on the face or 
n shooting pain in one of his limbs or some other sudden phy¬ 
sical affliction to which no known cause can be assigned, it is 
inferred that some witch must have aimed her magic ‘arrow’ at 
the patient; and a Sokhd is consulted and a witch-doctor or Mail 
is. eSHed in. 

As has, been, already noted, another method by which a 
witch kills an intended victim is to extract the heart of the 
Victim throu^ magic spells on the Sohordi dmawas ni^t and" 
pick it up in a bundle of pipar leaves, and name a day for the 
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death of the victun. And the victim gradually pines away and 
dies on the day so named. It is believed that a witch can see 
right through the body of men and animals into their hearts for 
a taste of which organ in particular they have a great hanker¬ 
ing; and so when a man or animal pines away and dies with¬ 
out any apparent sickness, it is believed that the heart has been 
extracted by a witch. 

A fourth method by which the witch effects her nefarious 
designs is to harm people by talcing the shape of a Chordewa at 
ni^t. She takes the form of a cat, and in this shape, the witch 
enters people’s houses, licks the saliva trickling down the cor¬ 
ners of the mouth of some sleeping person or bites off a lock 
of hair of a sleeping person, and the unfortunate person falls 
ill or his hairs fall off. Even if the witch in this Shape throws 
her shadow on a sleeping person the latter suffers from a night¬ 
mare. In the same shape of a cat, the witch is also believed 
to enter people’s houses at night and mew in a plaintive strain, 
and as a result some calamity is sure to overtake the family. If 
such a cat {Chordewa) can be laid hold of and killed or its leg 
or other limb broken, the witch, too, it is said, will be found 
dead at his home or maimed in her leg or other limb, as the 
case may be. 

It is further said that sometimes the familiar spirit of a witch 
gets out of hand, and then it brings sickness and death to the 
witch’s own family. The Qraon very appropriately likens such 
a familiar spirit to a tamed tiger getting out of hand and devour¬ 
ing its keeper. 


, 2. WIZARDS OR BlSAaSS 

The Bisdha is a person who has acquired a familiar spirit 
which he sets on to harm other people when its appointed time 
for receiving sacrifices arrives. The word is said to be derived 
from Hindi "bif meaning ‘poison’, with reference to the poison 
of his misanthropic malice or the poison of his evil eye. Bisahds 
like Dains are credited with the evil eye as well. The SEsuha 
generaly undergoes no training and is ordinarily not an adept 
in the black art like a mdti or deanrd. He is an enemy to so¬ 
ciety and when detected by the mati or the sokhd is heavily fined 
by the community and made to offer the required sacrifices. On 
his failure to do so he is socially ostracised. Some wizards or 
Bisahds, it is said, learn, like witches, the magic art in secret 
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from adepts in the ait, and can walk about in the shape of cats 
and harm people in the same manner as a witch does. I have 
heard more than one account, with details as to names and 
places, of such nefarious conduct on the part of some wizard 
or witch. Thus, of one Oraon wizard I was told, that one night 
he entered in the shape of a cat into the house of another 
Oraon of my acquaintance. While this cat was rummaging the 
cooking-pots in search of cooked rice, the inmates of the house 
who had been on the look out for the cat which on two or three 
preceding nights ate up their cooked rice seized the cat and 
scalded it to death. The same night, the wizard, I was told, 
while lying on his bed at home got burns all over his skin and 
died. 

A wizard or witch is also able to assume the shape of a 
pigmy not bigger than a man’s thumb. In the shape of such 
a manikin, the wizard or witch carries on the shoulders a sikd 
bahingd consisting of a pole (bahinga) made of the kudrum or 
enjdi (Ricinus Communis) stems with two sikds or nets made 
of human hair suspended on other side of the bahingd. On 
each sikd is carried a diminutive bamboo basket. In these bas¬ 
kets the wizard or witch is believed to carry away paddy or 
rice from people’s houses. From the time that a witch or wizard 
thus steals grains, however small in quantity, from a house, 
prosperity bids farewell to the master of the house, his grains 
always unaccountably disappear, the produce of his fields un¬ 
accountably diminishes and similar other calamities befall him. 

Wizard and witches are also credited with the ‘evil eye’ and 
the ‘evil mouth.’ It is said that when a wizard or a witch looks 
at anybody’s (even his or her own) healthy children or well- 
fed cattle or good crops with eyes of malice and mutters to him¬ 
self or herself “how fine!” the words act as an incitement to 
the malice of some malignant spirit, and serious harm is sure 
to be caused to the children, cattle or crops. 

3. THE MaTI or DEOJjTRA 

The Mdtis or Deonrds are black magicians who, besides 
playing the role of witch-finders and witch-doctors, spirit-finders 
and exercisers, practise anti-social magic for their own ends. 
To acquire their art, they have to undergo a long course of sys¬ 
tematic training in mediumistic and other occult practices and 
m .the technicalities of the art under an adept or guru. 
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The Mati’s Training :—^After evening meal, every disciple 
of the guru goes to the master’s house. The gurii squats on the 
floor with his legs interlaced and holding in his hands a whip 
made of sabai grass (Ichaemum augustifolium). An earthem 
lamp fed with karanj (Pongamia glabra) oil is lighted. His 
disciples all squat on the floor before him. The guru takes up 
on his knees a flat winnowing basket with a quantity of arua 
rice on it and goes on slowly rubbing the palm of his right 
hand over the rice in the sup and chanting invocations, first, 
to his guru or preceptor and other famous adepts of old, and 
then, to the spirits. His disciples, too, go on similarly rubbing 
rice on their own respective sups and chanting songs of invo¬ 
cation in chorus. This process of invoking the guru by songs 
is technically called guru-aont and the similar process of invok¬ 
ing the aid of the gods is called sumirdna. When after a num¬ 
ber of sumirdna songs have been chanted and some spirit is sup¬ 
posed to have come to the place in response to the invocation, 
what are known as rdsni songs, or songs calculated to enrapture 
the spirit and induce it to manifest itself, are sung. And after 
a time some one or other of the disciples may show signs of 
spirit-possession. The songs then proceed with greater eclat, 
incense is burnt and bells are sounded and conches, if any, are 
blown. Next, what are known as ~Ddn songs, or songs relating 
to offerings or sacrifices, are sung. Then follow exorcism songs 
known as singdr utdrnd and singdr saprana songs, with a view 
to make the spirit leave the obsessed person. These and other 
processes of the Mali’s art will be presently described. 

* In some of these seances there may be no case of spirit- 
possession at all. Even when there has been a successful instance 
of spirit-po^Session, the spirit in question is generally a bhiiM or 
trmnp spirit or soipe other minor sfarit. Rarely, at thsese seances, 
some fortunate disciple is favoured by the godi MaJrddeo who 
manifests Himself in him; and the disciple is led away by the 
god to some secluded place away from the haunts of men. After 
an absence of days and sometimes even weeks, during which he 
is said to have peculiar spiritual experiences and trials ending 
in a vision d Mahddeo Himself and spiritual illumination or the 
acquisition of the power of secondi sight (daras), he returns home 
and settles down asi a Sokhd or Bhagat (lit., devotee of God). 
Thenceforward he leads a life of ceremonial purity in personal 
habits and diet. 
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He loses no time in installing a visible symbol of the Deity 
(generally a roundish stone said to have been mysteriously 
obtained) on la pat or mud-altar constructed in a part of the 
house. This part of the house is consecrated to Mahadeo. Here 
the Bfiagat makes daily offerings of rice and sweets and flowers 
to the Deity. Thenceforward people in trouble come to him for 
divination which he performs through his own second sight and 
not, like the MM, with the aid of some bhiit or spirit whom he 
may induce by his incantations to ‘possess’ and speak through 
his .mouth or through that of the patient. 

More often, however, Bhagats acquire their powers, not 
during a course of training in mediumistio and other occult 
practices and in technicalities of the magic art under a MM, but 
as the unsolicited gift of Mahadeo. A few mlay be born with 
mediumistic powers, and a few others while in training under a 
MM may obtain the grace of Mafmdeo in the manner described 
in the last paragraph, but the majority of the Bhagatu or Sokhds 
are blessed with such powers when a Mahadeo stone suddenly 
rises from under the ground (Bhui-pMt) and reveals itself to 
him in a dream or a vision or when he rises on© morning to find 
braids of matted' hair (jatd) mysteriously formed on his head. 
Such acquisition of a Bhui-phut Mahadeo stone or braids of 
matted hair is said to be generally accompanied by an inflatus 
of spiritual powers through the grace of Mahadeo. 

Inquiry shows that the persons so favoured by Mahadeo are 
invariably men who already mianifested a predisposition towards 
things occult and who have spent night after ni^ in contempla¬ 
tion of the Deity. The BMiphut Bhagats as they are called, 
observe certain rules of ceremonial purity in food, drink, and 
personal habits, and certain devotional practices in order to keep 
their new-found powers from failing. These observances and 
the methods of work of the Bhagats will be described in the 
next section.. 

The MM’s modus Operandi. —^To return to the MM and his 
methods. Whereas the Sokhd or Bhagat /acquires his powers 
through Divine grace and exercises them through Divine aid, the 
MM or Deonrd acquires hisi powers through a course of syste¬ 
matic training, /and effects his purposes through the force of his 
spells and incantations learnt from his guru. The MM, however, 
4oes not ne^ect to seek supernatural aid. Just as Mahadeo is 
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the tutelary Deity of the Bhagats, Kali Mai or Burhi Mai is the 
tutelary deity of the Matis. She is said ;to have for her attendant 
a Ranth and a Dank who act as bailiffs to seize and produce 
before their Mistress {Kali Mai) any spirit that niay be wanted. 
Besides invocations at his seances to all spirits and deities, 
indigenous gnd foreign, whose names he knows, the Mati offers 
regular sacrifices to the Hindu deity Kali Mai. On the day of 
the Hindu festival of RtMth-jatra in the month of Asarh (June) 
or within a day or two of it, the Mdti constructs a pat or mud- 
altar in a compartment of his housi|e, and on it instals three 
clods of earth and on each of them plants an iron trident asi 
symbol of Kali Mai. Arecanuts and copper coinS' are placed on 
the altar and the symbols of the goddess are anointed with 
vermilion. 

When Kali Mai is thus installed on the pat, a red fowl and 
a black goat are sacrificed and a libation of rice-beer is offered 
to the deity. And ,every morning the altar {pat) is besmeared 
with a thin coating of whitish clay diluted in water. The chief 
chela or disciple of the Mdti is called the Bdt-cheld and it is his 
alloted duty to do this every morning after taking a bath. To 
another disciple called the Phiil-cheld is assignedi the duty of 
gathering and bringing to the altar guldichi flowers every morn¬ 
ing, and the Pdt-cheld offers these flowers to the deity. About 
five months later, on the night of the Deothan day, on the ninth 
day of the full moon after Sohorai dmdwas in the month of 
Kdrtik (November), the Mdti sacrifices a black goat to Kali 
Mdi, and pours some of its blood on the Pat or altar and then 
the Mdti or his Pdt-cheld takes up in a sup the mud of the 
altar a new earthen-ware saucer with incense burning on it, and 
a leaf-cup with rioe^beer in it; and with these the Mdti accom¬ 
panied by some disciples go to the boundary of the village 
where they leave these thingsi.. On their return, tahari is prepared 
with the sacrificial meat, and the master and his disciples' eat the 
tahari and drink rice-beer. 

The first thing which some Matis, such as are more or less 
of charlatans, do isl to’ find out the na§an or ^dn§ which a witch 
or sorcerer may have secretly buried in some part of the house 
or village. This he claims to do with the help of his familiar 
spirit, but the more sceptical or well-informed Oraons now believe 
that the Mdti or one of his emissaries somehow manages' to secrete 
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the nasan. where it is found, although a good deal of fussi is 
made about discovering it. 

The generality of Matis, however, proceed straight to their 
work of detecting and exorcising the spirit responsible for the 
trouble. The general procedure followed by Matis in detecting 
and exorcising the spirit from a sick person is briefly as follows. 
Either the veranda or a room of the patient’s house is cleaned 
with cowdung diluted in water. There, about a quarter pound 
of arud pice and a few copper coins are placed on a sup. An 
earthenware lamp, a little oil in a small cup, and. a little lire are 
also placed by the side of the Mdti. Then the Mdti invokes by 
name all the deities and spirits he can think of. Hindu Matis 
and also a few Oraon Matis further require a little ghee or 
clarified butter which they first pour oni the fiire by way of Havan 
or Horn, while invoking all the godd and spirits to the place. 
A long string of names of diedtiess and spirits are cited and 
obeisance made to them; and their help solicited. Obeisance is 
also made to all mythical adepts or giirus of old such as KourU 
Guru, Ad Guru, Bm Guru, Aho Giiru, Pdho Giiru, Dharam Guru, 
Suml Guru, Sidh Guru, and to all reputed magicians of modem 
times, and their aid in his operations is invoked in songs. 
Whether Horn is made or not, these invocations to the gods 
and spirits and to the Gui*us/ must form necessary preliminaries 
of exorcism. When these preliminaries are over the Mdti takes 
up rice from the sup and places the rice on the ground to form 
a magic circle almost complete except for leaving an opening 
at its north-western ;comar (bhdnddr kdnd). All the while the 
Mdti goes on reciting chanls appropriate to the operation in 
hand.‘® 

Bhum-bdndhnd. —^After this follow Bhum-bdndhnd songs or 
mantras meant to prevent witches (ddins), etc. or wizards or 
other mdtis or sorcerers and the evil eye (najar) from causing 
any hindrance to the ceremony and preventing its success, thus 
warding off all counteracting influences from the spot (bhum) 
where the ceremony is performed. 

Pinr Bdndhnd.—‘The Mdti next chants Pinr Bdndhnd songs 
<x mantras, which are invocations to different deities to make 
different parts of the body tovulnerable. By reciting these 

49. There are slight variations in the invocations and other rites 
adopted by different Mdtis and in different localities, but the procedure 
is substantially the same all over the OrSon country in Chota-Nlgpur. 
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mantras the Mati is supposed to “bandhd” (tie up, i.e.. make 
invulnerable) his own body soi as to able to resist malicious 
influences of other matis, witches, etc. that may be lurking 
unseen in the place. 

Did-Barna or Lighting the Magic Lamp. — After reciting 
certain other incantations or mantras, the lamp is lighted. Then 
the Mdti dips his middle finger in the oil of the lamp and turns 
the finger round and round on the ground in a circle around 
the lamp while chanting appropriate songs intended to induce 
some spirit to come and ‘ride’ or ‘possess’ the flame of the 
lamp. 

The Ranth (or other deity, according as the Mati chooses) 
is made to ‘ride’ or sit on the flame. Now the Mdti plucks a 
hair from his chuncli (top knot) and burns it in the flame, and 
then he picks a little earth from the ground.and throws it into 
the flame. The hair is supposed to be given to the deotd as 
food (as a substitute for human flesh, i.e., human sacrifice) and 
the bit of earth by way of kiriyd or adjuration so' that the deotd 
may make the bhut causing the trouble to crumble to dust (mditi 
me mildye deo). After this the lamp is placed over some drud 
rice in the centre of the circle which, too, is formed of drud rice, 
and the remaining rice in the sup is taken up by the Mdti and 
put down on the ground before him. Ihen the Mdti ^eeks out 
the offending bhiit by the following method. He first chants 
songs of invocation (sumirdnd) addressed to all the dbotds by 
name. 

Then he takes up with two or three fingers a few grains 
from the handful of rice kept in front of him and says,— 

"Eh Mahdrdj, dgar falnd (names) bhut i pinr me ho, to pancho 
bird ek lahad de. Jku^ biehar karnd nehi chdMye. Hethe Dharfi 
iipre Parmeswar bichm$ (Dealmke) Panch^rikpi hdkarke bichdr 
karnd chdhiye. Deotdnke sabhd hdi. Diidhke dudh pdnxke pdni 
bichdrnd chdhiye. Gauke jaisd dgld dhdr tcdsd pichld dhdr. Gauke 
mds kiittd khde kuttd khdi-ke mds gau nehi khde. Ban bharal 
pat, des bharal bhut, sekar khoji nehi. Khunikd khoji hdi." “O 
Maharaj (chief of the assembled spirits); should it be such-and- 
such spirit which may have possessed this person, let one grain 
out of five be left over. It is not proper for you.to ^ve a 
wrong decision. The Earth [-goddess] below, and [the Sum] God 
above, and in the middle is this assembly of Deotds who ou^t 
to decide the question as a [human] Punch council does; for 
jours is a council of gods. You have to separate the milk front 
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water. The milk issuing out of the front pips of a cow’s udder 
is as good as that from the hind pips. A dog eats cow’s flesh; 
but a cow does not eat the'refuse of meat eaten by a dog. The 
jimgle is full of leaves, and [even so] the country is full of 
spirits. It is not all of these spirits that I am looking for. I 
am looking only for the murderer (i.e., the spirit who has been 
troubling this patient or this village, as the case may be).” Say¬ 
ing this, the grains of urud rice in his fingers are placed on the 
ground. Then he counts, by twos, the grains thus placed; if 
there is any left over, the process is repeated four times more 
to see if each time there is one grain extra, in which case it is 
declared that it is the bhiit already named which has caused the 
illness. If the number of grains is even, any of these five times, 
and there is no extra grain left, the Mdti pushes back these grains 
into the handful of rice kept in his front and again takes up a 
few grains similarly, saying ‘‘Ddhdi Sabhdit-ke, falnd (names), 
bhut hdi?” And he again places the rice on the ground, and 
counts them two by two. If there is one left over, the bhut 
named is declared to be the bhut who has caused tlie illness. If 
there is no extra grain the process is repeated by naming another 
bhiit till there is one extra grain found on counting. When in 
the name of any particular bhiit one extra grain is found five 
consecutive times, then the particular bhut is declared to have 
caused the illness. 

Rijhand. —If the bhut cannot be found out, that is to say, if 
there is no extra grain left over in any of the several consecutive 
countings, it is believed that the bhiit is playing truant (bhdg 
jdtd hdi). In such a case the Mdii will go on rubbing with his 
hands drud rice on his sup while singing appropriate chants. 

After singing a few such songs, the Mdti declares that the 
spirit has been attracted by the songs {bhut rasgiyd) and come 
again to the place; and the Mdti again examines the grains by 
twos {khariydte hdi). And at length the identity of the bhut is 
ascertained by an extra grain being left over in each of the five 
consecutive countings. This form of divination is known as 
Kharidnd. Another form of divination employed by some Mdtis 
is to light a second lamp and hold it near the other lamp placed 
over drud rice which is giving a steady flame. The Mdti goes 
on naming each bhut by turns, and at the same time throwing 
drud rice on the flame of the lamp placed over drud rice. It is 
believed that when the offending bhiit or spirit is named, tha 
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flame of the lamp placed over the rice will slant towards the' 
flame of the lamp in the Mati’s hands. 

Bahi pakarm. —^When the offending bhut or spirit has been 
found out, the Mati takes up a grain of rice with the tips of 
two fingers and one or two or more grains of rice which some¬ 
how stick vertically to the grain thus held with one end between 
the tips of his fingers. The grain or grains so sticking to the 
grain in the hands of the Matt are supposed to represent the 
bhut taking hold of the arm of the Mati by way of swearing that 
from that time he (the bhut) will leave the sick man. The Mati 
says:— ‘Dek, 5} tarik se ghar ban ke chhor de, kasti ke pinr 
chhor de, posh paran sab chhor de. Bahut mair kaile mardan 
kaile. Khdtid se bhuid lotdule. Sang barchhi chaloule, Idha jdgo- 
wle. A] tarik se purnd pinr chhor de nawa pinr diude dethi. Uhd 
ndchhe, degbe, khelbe, bolbe. Bdtid me chal, toke nawa lugd, dori, 
chowri, tarki, jhiitid^ pahirdeke ligode dethi. Hdsi khusise chal. 
Eh dekh toke kiriyd dethi. Ad Hindu bad Musalmdn: Hindu hdi 
to gdi kiriya, Musalmdn hdi to Sudr kiriyd. Kiriyd nehi mdnbe 
to Narak kiind dhob kund, Chdmdr kiind me gir parbe. Eh 
dek hardi kdt dethi. Aj tdrik se kiriyd mdnbe.” “From today, 
give up this house and compound. Give up the body of the 
patient. Give up the children, cattle, etc. [of this house]. Thou 
hast afflicted [them] much; thou hast made them come down 
from their string-bed and roll on the floor. Thou hast hurled 
thy iron spear at them, made them get an iron (singi) prepared. 
From today ^ve up thy old seat (i.e., the patient). I am pro¬ 
viding a new seat for thee. There wilt thou dance and jump, 
play and flop, talk and chat. Come, I am conducting thee out 
of this house, after dressing thee up in new clothes, hair-strings 
and tassels, ear-omamehtS tod toe-rings. Come ■with pleasure 
* and rejoicing. I adjure thto uhder the bath of cows shouldst 
thou be a Hindu spirit, and under the oath of a pig if thou 
shouldst be a Mahomedan. Shouldst thou disregard thy oath, 
thou shalt fall into the pit of Hell, the pit into which Dhobis and 
Chamars are consigned. Look! I am cutting up this turmeric.’ 
From today heed this adjuration.” 

The fact that the bhut (rice) has thus seized the dmd rice 
of the Mdti, only indicates that the bhiit promises to leave the 
sick man. But there is no trusting in mere promises made by 
the bhiit. So to wheedle (phusldo) it to actually leave the sick 
man, appropriate songs are sung by the Mdti. With a piece of 
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turmeric thus cut into two, the Mati draws three lines {dinr) on 
the ground, as a magic line which the spirit may not cross. 

Now the Mali makes a singi with sal or other leaves, and 
a sort of brush called museli with tattered cloth, and dips that 
brush in oil and with it draws on the ground a human figure. 
Then he takes a pinch of salt and places it on the ground near 
the lamp; then tikes a pinch of vermilion (sindur) and places 
it near the salt; then he brings out from his bundle (or from one 
end of his dhdti) a thing of magic potency called hank which 
consists of a bit of rag in which there are small bits of myste¬ 
rious roots and which is supposed to have been saturated with 
milk from the breasts of a virgin (human or animal), and places 
it by the side of the sindiir and the salt. Then the Mdti pricks 
either his own left little finger or left ring-finger with a needle 
so as to draw a little blood. The grains of rice which were em¬ 
ployed in finding out the name of the bhiit are tinged with this 
blood. The brush with which the human figure has been drawn 
on the ground, is now lighted as a torch. The Mati then says, 
“Dohai Nat Ndtin; dohai Nat Ndtin ke; is pinr ke jo pret hai 
kahi bhdgal pardil ho chane chapri lukdil ho, hdjir kail chahi.” 
“I charge ye, O! Ye Nat Ndtin, if the bhiit in the body (pinr) 
of this patient has fled or concealed itself, do ye bring it out.” 
The fitted torch (into which it is believed the bhut has now 
been conducted with the help of Ndt Ndtin) is placed on the 
earthen lamp. Then the Mdti seizes the ri^t hand of the patient, 
and names all the deotds he can think of, e.g.— Burhi mdi, 
KM mdi, jagthdrem mdi, etc. etc., etc. Thus having invoked 
all the deotds so that they may help him in confining the bhut, 
the Mdti takes out the torch from the lamp and puts a plain 
wick, on the lamp and lights the wick with some other li^t 
(not of the torch). Then the Mdti turns the flame of the torch 
round and round over the sindiir, saying,— “Nad man sindiir 
nod man kdjar sorhd singdr battisd lahangar denge." “I shall 
give thee nine mounds of vermilion, nine mounds of ornaments 
and cosmetics, thirty-two kinds of silk tassels, etc." 

Then the Mdti tramples the torch under his left foot and 

50. It is said that Ndt Ndtins are the tutelary deities of the tribe 
of iVafy (wandering acrobats) who perform tricks or feats with bamboo 
poles, &g., get up on and stand at, and suspend their bodies from the 
t&P of fiiree or four bamboo poles fastened one on top of the other. 
The seat of Nof Ndtin is said to be at Kounrii (Kamrup near Gauhati 
in Assam ?) one of the principal seats in India of the goddess Kdli. 
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thus puts it out (or, sometimes puts it out by placing the sup 
over it). Then the torch is again lighted with the flame of the 
lamp-wick. This lighted torch is now turned round and round 
over the human figure that has been drawn on the ground with 
oil; and the Mali mutters as follows : ^^Tutnko pinr badal pinr 
detehdi, aj tarikse tumko telak hdl, dg pack nehi karnd 
chahiye; dg pdch karese pachhudke janinal.” “I am providing 
thee with a new seat in exchange for thy [present] seat. From 
this day I adjure thee [to leave this seat]. Do^ not hesitate. 
Shouldst thou do so, thou shalt be damned as a bastard.” 

The torch is again similarly trampled upon and put out. And 
again the torch is similarly lighted. The Mdti then spits on the 
ground, and turns the flame of the torch on the salt saying,— 
“Nimak khuke nimak hdrdmi nehi karnd chdhi.” “Do not play 
false after eating my salt.” Then he turns the flame on the 
spittle saying,— "Thukal thuk nehi chdtnd chdhi” (i.e., “I have 
given you 9 maunds sindur, 9 maunds kdjar, 16 kinds of cos¬ 
metics and 32 kinds of silk, salt etc., and sent you away; don’t 
come back [as that would be behaving] like a man licking his 
own spittle).” 

Bhut-bdndhan or confining the bhut. —The Mdti now raises 
one side of his left foot from the ground so as to place the leaf 
singhi under it, and then inserts the musel with the flame of the 
torch into this dnghi and at once closes the mouth of the singhi, 
saying,— “Dohdi Ndgpurke Ddrhd, tumko bhut jimmd dete-he; 
bhutke jimma le-leo. Mas khdihe hdr jogdihe. Jis roj ham 
khojenge us roj deo-ge. Chhao mahindke bisekh (time) mdng- 
tehe; tab bhali bhatise pujd de-kar, jdhd ke ho tdhd-par bai- 
fhde denge. Aur nehi khojenge to mdtti misdl kar dike.” 

“I adjure thee, O Ddrtm q)irit of [Chota-] Na^Qr; I ^ve 
this spirit in custody to thee. Do thou flake charge of this spirit. 
Eat the flesh but store up the bones. Give' them to me when I 
happen to demand them. I ask for six months’ time; after that 
I shall, with suitable and sumptuous sacrifices, reinstate the spirit 
■ at the place from where it came. And should I fail to come 
for the spirit, let it crumble to dust and disappear.” The Mdti 
then puts the leaf singhi in his own bundle (mutri). 

Now the Mdti breaks up the assembly of Deotas, saying ;— 

“Ab purabkd deo purab jde, pachchim kd deo pachchim jde, 
uttarke deo uttar jde, ddkhkhin ke deo ddkhkhin jdi. Deo- 
dsthan, bhut bandi-khdn. “Now let the gods of the east go to 
the east, the gods of the west go to the west, the gods of the 
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north go to the north, the gods of the south go to the souths 
Seats of the gods are the prisons of the bhuts or evil spirits.” 

The Mdti then gathers together all things used at the cere¬ 
mony, places the rice at one spots, puts the lamp and lampstand. 
Slip, etc. on one side, and says— 

“Har-Pdrvati ke ddnd Mi; koi kMi, lag kisipar nehi karna 
chdhiye (i.e. The rice belongs to Mahadeo and Pdrvati. Should 
anyone eat it, no harm should be done to him by you, ye bhuts). 

The spot is then cleaned with cow-dung diluted in water 
by people of the house and the leavings are thrown away. 

A few days before the expiry of six months, some one of 
the family goes to enquire of the Mali what sacrifices will be 
required for the bhut. The Mdti asks him to collect five fowls 
(punch dan for all the bhuts), namely, one white cock for Surd} 
(Surjdhi), one red goat for Ranth (to expel Ranth), one pig for 
the spirit (Ddrhd or other spirit) in whose custody the bhut has 
been given, one red cock for Dank, one goat of any colour for 
the Mdti’s own sddhak or bdhia (familiar) bhiit one chicken 
(the smallest) for Dharti, one goat or pig for the presiding god 
of the village, Gdod-deoti, (so that it may stand surety or jamni 
and prevent the bhut from returning to the village). The patient’s 
people are also required tO' procure an iron singhi, one bundle 
of silk tassel, one or two tiklis some sindur, kurthi grains, and 
churi (lac or brass wristlet). When these are ready, the Mdti 
is called. He comes on an appointed evening, goes through, 
the same procedure of Did baithdna as on the previous occasion 
(Dharti-jdgdnd, Deod-boldnd, Gurudont. Bhumi-bdn4hnd, Pt^r- 
bdndhna and Didbdmd), and assembles the deotds (SabMit and 
Sumiran) and then goes on singing rijMon songs almost the 
whole night. Early next morning, the Mdti, the patient and 
some members of his or her family, and some men of the vil¬ 
lage, with some utensils, go with the sacrifices, etc. outside the 
village to some spot where drinking water is available. Then 
follows the Kdns bdndhnd ceremony. 

Arriving there, some one fetches water in some brass on 
other utensil (not earthenware) and places it on a bit of level 
ground. The Mdti takes up a tMrid (plate) and with this in 
hand stands facing east, and begins turning the tMrid round and 
round in his hand, chanting appropriate mantras. Then the 
Mdti presses the plate against his own chest, and takes off his 
h^d from it so that the plate may stick to his chest. This is, 
a sign that the ka/w (brass) has been tied (bdndM geyd). 
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Then he takes down the thari from his chest and places it 
by the side of the utensil filled with water. The water of the 
other utensil is now poured into this tharia (plate). The Mati 
now takes up a few entire grains of kurthi on the palm of his. 
left hand and presses them round and round with the palm of 
his right hand, and calls upon his own Sadhak bhut or familiar 
spirit to come to his aid. Then with a leaf doubled up, he takes 
up the Jcurthi grains from the palm of his left hand and puts 
them into the water in the thdrid. It is believed that the Mdti 
can recognise from the nature of the shadow of each kurthi grain 
as to what bhuts are there. The Mdti looks intently on the 
kurthi grains floating on the water, and drowns such grains in the 
water as do not by their shadows indicate the presence of any 
bhut. He names the bhiits that he sees in the floating grains, 
and declares that only the guilty (khCini) bhiits of the former 
occasion, i.e., the bhiits he saw on the previous occasion (six 
months ago) are alone present and that no new bhiit has troubled 
the patient since. The Mdti now takes the sindiir, Kdjar, churi, 
silk-tassel, etc. and places them near the thdrid in which the 
bhiits (in the kiirthi) have been seen. A little sindur is. now 
mixed with the water of the thdrid. The Mdti then takes out 
from his bundle the Icdt-singhi in which the burnt musel or 
torch with the bhiit in it was confined on the previous occasion, 
and takes a little cinder from the end of the musel and puts it 
into the water of the thdrid. Now the smallest of the chickens 
is grazed on drud rice in the name of Dharti-mdi and then left at 
large (without being sacrificed). Then the white cock is made 
to eat some drud rice and is sacrificed in the name of Siiruj or 
the Sun-God. 

Now the pcmchddn or five fowls are fed together on drud: 
rice put down on the ^ound near flie thdrid of water. The 
bhiit is then addressed by the Mali as follows ;— “Dekh djke 
tdrikse kastike pinr chhutath hdi. Falnd (names) gdonkd aisd 
jdgdh (names) chhutath hdi. Tumko falnd jaga me (names) 
dsthdn dete hdi.” “Look! From this day, this patient’s body 
is being freed; such and such a spot at such and such a village 
is being released. Thou art being assigned a seat at such and 
such a place (names).” Saying this, he sacrifices the five fowls 
and puts one or twO' drops of the blood of each fowl into the 
water of the thdrid. 

Now the pig is sacrificed to the spirit or deity in whose- 
custody the bhiit was kept during the preceding six months.- 
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As the sacrifice is offered, the Mati says— “Dekh, tumko sai 
martabe kam karaonge to ek martabe pujd denge. Dekh, jdhd 
hdk dak karab tdhd hajir hobe.” “Look! I shall make thee 
obey me (lit., work for me) a hundred times [but] I shall offer 
thee sacrifices but once. Look! Whenever I shall summon 
thee, do thou turn up at once.” Then the red cock is fed on 
amd rice and sacrificed to Dank, saying— ‘‘Dekh, ghari ghari ke 
chowki pdhdrd par khabargiri karihe. Jo ddmi dheld .chdldoe 
uske ghwme pdththal gird deoge. Aur jo ddmi pdththal chdldoe 
uske gharme bajjar gird deoge." “Look! Do thou constantly 
(lit., hour after hour), be on the alert in thy duty as a watch¬ 
man. Do thou cast stones into the house of the person who 
may happen to pelt clods of earth, and throw thunderbolt into 
the house of a person who may happen to cast stones.” Then 
the red goat is grazed on drud rice and sacrificed to Ranth, the 
Mdti saying— ‘‘Dohdi Ranth Bdbd, tomdre bharose etna dourte 
Mi. Aur tomdre bal se etna kuchh kar rahe Mi. Isme koi 
kisikd khdrdb hone se hdmdre nindd nehi hogd tomdre hogd." 
“I adjure thee, [help me] O Father Ranth. It is in expectation 
of thy help, that I have come so far. And it is throu^ thy 
strength [help] that I have been doing aU this. Should there be 
any mischance [or failure] in this [what I am doin^, the blame 
will be thine, not mine.” 

Then the JAdti takes out the kurthi grains floating on the 
water of the tMrid and puts them into the iron singhi. The 
torch which had been enclosed in the old leai-singhi is also 
put into the new iron-singhi; and the lid of the kon-singhi is 
now fastened on to its mouth, by hammering. Two persons now 
take up the remaining kurthi grains, the sindur, silk-tassel, wrist¬ 
lets, etc. and also the singhi, and one man leads the pig or goat 
meant for the Gdondeoti with a string, and these three men 
and the Mdti and a few more persons leave the place and goi 
to some ant-hiU. The rest of the party are left where they 
were. The wristlets, silk-tassel, sindur, kurthi, etc. are all put 
into the cavity of the ant-hill. Then the pig or goat meant 
for the Gdondeoti is made to eat some grains of drud rice, while 
the Mdti mutters as follows :— ‘‘Dekh, turn gdonkd rdjd Mi; 
yah bhid tumko jimma dete Me. Turn bdro boras tero 
jdg, dpne naukco" bdm karke rdkhoge. Beld tumMrd hukumkd 
.bMt kasjikd pinr me noksdni dem nehi pdoe. Ulatke dekhe to 
.Mch pMte, pdlatke fdi id theoM tute.” “Look Thoii art the 
rniasiter of the village. I make over this spirit to thy charge. Do 
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thou keep him as thy slave for twelve years and thirteen ages 
(i.e. for ever and ever). May the spirit not cause harm to the 
patient’s (afflicted person’s) body without thy orders. May its 
eyes burst if it looks backwards (i.e. wants to attack this patient 
again), may its legs get broken if it turns back (i.e. wants to 
return to this patient.)” 

The pig is now sacrificed, and its head along with the iron 
singhi is put inside the cavity of the ant-hill. Then a little liquor 
is poured into the hole. The mouth of the hole is now com¬ 
pletely closed up with stones. 

The Mati and his companions return with the trunk of the 
pig or goat sacrificed to Gaondeoti to the place where the rest 
of the party are awaiting them. Arrived there, the Mdti sac¬ 
rifices a goat to his own sddhak bhut, saying,— “Dekh tumhdrd 
Mm janam bliarke bhdr utMid Mi. Tumdrd balse Mm 
itm karte Mi. JdM boldo-e tdM jaM cMhi. Aur ek deoka 
mm kare uM scdiassar ded-ke dm cMhi. Aur ek ded ko 
pujd dey uM sahassar deokd bat karke kMnd cMhi. TumMrd 
iutha kMi Mm mith waste. Hdmdrd muh-kd pdni rdkhm 
cMhi. Ddhind Mth kd pujd, Mrdm (treachery) neM karnd 
cMhi.” Look! I have undertaken to support thee [with food] 
for life. It is with thy strength (aid) that I have been accom¬ 
plishing all this. Thou shouldest appear whithersoever I sum¬ 
mon thee. When I should name a single deity or spirit, may 
thousands appear. And when I offer sacrifices to a sin^e deity, 
the sacrificii meat should be eaten in the name of a thousand 
deities. I eat food first tasted by (i.e. offered to) thee to win 
thy friendship. Thou, too, should’st enable me to secure my 
livelihood (lit., water for my mouth). Thou should’st not play 
traitor to me who have been making offerings [to theef with 
my ri^t hand.” 

Now the flesh of the sacrificed animals and fowls are cooked 
and rice is boiled and a feast follows. No person of the family 
may partake of any of the meat of animals and fowls thus 
sacrificed, though meat of the goat sacrificed to the sddhak 
bhut of the Mdti may be eaten by them. Then they all return 
home. None of the utensils is taken to the quandam patient’s 
house on that day. 'Even those of the utensils that belong to 
the f amil y of the patient are kept in some other house that day 
and can only be taken to the patient's house on the following 
day. 

The Mdti follows flie same procedure and recites the same 
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. mantras and sings the same songs as he did on the previous 
occasion up to the rijhana stage. This is done to see if the bhut 
is still confined, or has been released {utMna) by the counter¬ 
charms of some other malicious Mati or sorcerer. 

If there has been any trouble (illness, etc.) during these 
intervening six months the Mati tells the people of the patient 
to procure a seer and a quarter (2^ lbs.) of dhiind (resin) and 
maJce a powder of it, and also half a seer of ghee, and appoints 
a day when the Mati will again visit the house. 

On his arrival, the Mati repeats the procedure followed 
before (namely), Diyd baithdnd, Dharti-jugmnd, Deotd-bulana, 
Guru-uont, Bhumi-bdndhnd Pinr-bdndhnd, Dia-bdrnd, Sabhait, 
Sumirdn and Rijhdon, as before). He then examines grains of 
rice {khariydtd hdi) to see which of the bhuts that had been 
confined (bandho) on the former occasion has got loose from 
the bandhan and is making mischief. Then the Mati chants 
songs to work himself up into al state of spirit-possession or 
■trance. 

In such a trance his head begins to shake. Then some 
one asks him, “Who art thou, Maharaj ? ■’ He says, “I am 
such-and-such (names) deotd." Then the deotd (through the 
Mati) says, ‘Get the incense (dhup) ready at once.’ An earthen 
bowl is fflled with burning charcoal and on it dhudn and ghee 
are sprinkled. When flames issue out of the bowl, it is placed 
on the palm of the Mdti’s left hand. The patient is made to 
Stand face to face before the Mdti. Some one, broom-stick in 
hand, stands by the side of the patient. The Mdti takes a 
handful of dMan with his right hand and throws it on the fire 
on his left hand, so that the flame may reach the patient’s body. 
The man with the broom then passes (jhdro) the broom over 
the patient’s body from head downwards to the feet several 
times, and repeats the process from all sides of the body. 

Then the patient walks backwards and thus passes out of 
the house and again walks forward into the house. The Mdti 
now puts his own closed fists on the ground, and the patient 
stands placing his feet one on each closed fist of the Mdti. The 
Mdti lifts up the patient on his closed fists, another person 
catching hold of the arm of the patient from behind so that he 
may not fall down. The Mdti thus raises the patient on his 
own closed fists up to his own shoulders, and then the patient 
climbs down the Mdti’s back and gets down on the ground be¬ 
hind him. 
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After this, kans-bandhm and sacrifices, etc. are performed 
as before. Even if shortly after this, the patient again gets sick, 
^dlid Avill again be sent to a Bhagat, who as we have seen, be¬ 
longs to an order superior to the Mdti. 

KUMARI-BAITHANA 

I now proceed to give a summary account of the method 
of exorcism followed and the mantrams used by the Mdti or 
spirit-doctor in treating a married woman who has had the 
misfortune of either not bearing any child or of losing her 
•children in their infancy. Such a misfortune is invariably attri¬ 
buted by the Oraon to the malice of some mischievous spirit 
or other who has been put up to it by some witch or sorcerer. 

In such a case a Sokhd or Bhagat, is approached for find¬ 
ing out the spirit who is responsible for the trouble, and the 
proper means of expelling it. The Sokhd performs what is 
known as ddli-deknd or examining rice-grains &c., in the follow¬ 
ing manner. 

Ddli-deknd .—The husband or some other relative of tlie 
woman goes, with a few companions, to the sokhd carrying a 
handful of drud rice and four pice on two or three sdkhua leaves 
made into a bundle with cloth. The woman for whose benefit 
this ddlid is being taken is made to touph this rice and pice 
before it is taken to the sokhd. Arriving at the sokhd’s place 
the ddlid is handed over to him. Before opening it the Sdkhd 
mutters some mantras, examines the rice and also the sal leaf 
or a guldichi flower, informs the people that such-and-such a 
person (either a relative oar a villager or a person of another 
village) is causing the trouble by putting up to it his or her 
familiar spirit or some other spirit or spirits. The mischief- 
maker is described by his or her peculiar characteristics, the 
situation of his or her house and other signs and indications. 
If this agrees with their suspicions, they go to a Mdti and seek 
his help to drive away the bhiit. Then the Mdti asks them 
to bring the articles required to perform the exorcism, such as 
rice-flour, coal-dust, lamp, etc., and also the requisite sacrifices 
supposed to have been “seen” by the Deonrd or Mdti in the 
flame of a lamp on which some grains of drud rice brought by 
the client has been sprinkled. If they believe in this then they 
provide the requisite articles with which the Mdii performs the 
niksdri ceremony. 
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If they have suspicions, they require the performance of 
the Kumari-baithana rites so that the proper sacrifices may be 
known through the mouth of the woman’^ herself (in a state 
of spirit-possession). It often happens that a few - more sac¬ 
rifices are named by the woman which were omitted by mis¬ 
take by the Deonrd or Mdti. This time there can be no room 
for scepticism. 

On the appointed evening, usually an dmawas or new 
moon evening, the woman who has been fasting the whole 
day is brouglit to the Deonrd or Mdti (or the Mdti is called 
to the woman’s house). Some guldichi flowers, bael leaves, 
tiilsi leaves, a little reddish earth from a hearth, a little rice- 
flour, a little lohbdn (iron slag), and a jun^e-root called rdsni 
are placed before the Mdti. The Mdti strings together the 
flowers and leaves into a garland and puts it on the neck of 
the woman and dishevels her hair. 

Then he draws a diagram on the ground with the coal- 
dust, rice-flour and hearth-earth in the shape of three con¬ 
centric prallelograms with their eastern arms wiped off. The 
outermost lines are made of the earth from the hearth and 
are thus reddish in colour, the intermediate lines with rice- 
flour, and are thus white in colour, and the innermost lines 
with coal-dust and are thus black. This figure represents three 
concentric compartments with openings on the east. This dia¬ 
gram is called the pinr or altar of the ceremony. On the inner 
side of the innermost lines, other lines are drawn with coal- 
dust, and oh the outer side of the outermost lines similar lines 
are drawn with chulhdmd(i (earth from a hearth). 

In the innermost compartment three handfuls of rice are 
placed a little apart from one another; over each handful of 
rice are placed one tiilsi leaf and one bit of rdsni root. These 
are now covered over with a circular plate made of sal leaves 
joined together. Outside, but close to the diagram, towards 
its south-east are placed a potsherd (kkapra) with fire on it, 
a bit of copper (generally pice) and a lifted earthen lamp. 
A guldichi flower and a bael {JEgle marmelos) leaf are placed 
on each petal-like compartment of the outermost and inner¬ 
most lines of the diagram. 

51. Patients of the male sex are not generally “possessed”; but 
cases have been known in which this has happened and the man affected 
has been made to sit like a kumari. 
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Now the woman circumabulates the diagram three times, 
commencing from the lamp and finally returning to it. Then 
she bows down before the diagram {pinr) and sits down on 
the 5’i5/-leaf"plate placed over the three handfuls of rice in the 
innermost compartment of the diagram, with the palms of her 
hands joined together; and three gulaichi flowers strung on 
a reed and some drua rice are put inside her folded palms. A 
quantity of frankincense is from time to time sprinkled on the 
fire on the potsherd, so that large curls of smoke fill the place. 
The Mdti squats on the ground before the lamp in front of 
the diagram, his chelds or disciples sitting by his side. A few 
disciples invariably accompany their master and assist him in 
these operations. 

Simurdm ,—^Now commences what is called sumirana or 
invocation to the spirits. The disciples of the Mati go on sing¬ 
ing invocations in chorus the whole night through, and at the 
same time go on rubbing with their hands some rice placed 
on two or three winnowing-baskets {sup). Most of these 
invocations are in local Hindi, and, only in a few, Oraon words 
are interspersed with the Hindi. 

A specimen of these songs of invocation to local and other 
deities and powers is given below :— 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana kartt deo, 

Aj utar dakhin ke sumirana karu dec, 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu ded. 

Aj purub pachim ke sumirana karu ded. 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu ded, 

Aj GaoHd deoti ke sumirana karu ded, 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu ded, 

Aj Bare Ddrfm ke sumirdnd karu ded, 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu ded, 

Aj Khdkho Ddrhd ke sumirana karu ded, 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu ded, 

Aj Buchd Ddrhd ke sumirana karu ded, 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu ded, 

Aj Ldjd Gdrhd ke sumirana karu ded, 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu ded, 

Aj Mason Sddhak ke sumirana karu ded, 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu ded, 

Aj Bdghout deotd ke sumirana karu ded. 
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Sumirand Karu guru sumirdnd karu ded, 

Aj Sato Khandi ke sumirdnd karu ded, 

Sumirdnd karu gurii sumirdnd karu deo 
A] Hehel Ddndi ke sumirdnd karu deo. 

Surnirand karu guru sumirdnd karu deo, 

Aj Chundru khdod ke mmirdnd karu ded. 
Sumirdnd karu guru sumirdnd karu ded, 

Aj Paind Pdhdr ke sumirdnd karu deo. 

Sumirdnd karu guru sumirdnd karu dec, 

Aj Khijrid Pdhdr ke sumirdnd karu deo. 

Sumirdnd karu gurii sumirdnd karu deo, 

Aj Sindrid Pdhdr ke sumirdnd karu deo. 

Sumirdnd karu gurii sumirdnd karii deo, 

Aj Koel Miindd ke sumirdnd karii deo. 

Sumirdnd karii gurii sumirdnd karii deo, 

Aj Lutmd ghat ke sumirdnd karii deo. 

Sumirdnd karii gurii sumirdnd karii ded, 

Aj Gherd Pdhdr ke sumirdnd karii deo. 

Sumirdnd karu guru sumirdnd karii deo, 

Aj Hiindru ghdg ke sumirdnd karii deo. 

Sumirdm karu gurii sumirdnd karu deo, 

Aj Sidr Laid ke sumirand karii deo. 

Sumirdm karii giiru sumirdnd karii deo, 

Aj Bheri Ldtd ke sumirdnd karii ded. 

Sumirdm karii guru sumirdnd karu deo, 

Aj Bdgh Lata ke sumirdnd karii deo 
Sumirdnd karii gurii sumirdnd karii ded, 

Aj Dalddlid pokhar ke sumirdnd karu ded. 
Sumirdnd karu giiru sumirdnd karii ded. 

""‘Do thou call up, O Giiru (Master) ! Do thou call up : I>o 
thou call up to-day [all the spirit] from the north and the south. 
Do thou call up, O Guru ! Do thou call up ; Do thou call up 
to-day [all the spirits] from the east and the west. Do thou 
call up, O Guru ! Do thou call up : Do thou call up to-day 
the Gdon Dedti (village spirits). Do thou call up, O Giiru! 
Do thou call up : Do thou call up to-day the [Ddrhd spirit 
known as] Bare Ddrhd : Do thou call up to-day the [Ddrhd 
spirit known as] khdkhd Ddrhd. Do thou call up, O Giiru! 
Do thou call up : Do thou call up to-day the [IMrhd spirit 
known as] Buchd Ddrhd. Do thou call up, O Giiru I Do thou 
call up : Do thou call up to-day the Ldtd Gd^hd (the spirit of 
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the Lotd river). Do thou call up.'O Guriil Do thou call up; 
Do thou call up to-day the Sddhak spirit of burial grounds. Do 
thou call up, O Guru ! Do thou call up : Do thou call up 
to-day the Bdghout (Wertiger) spirit. Do thou call up, O Giiru! 
Do thou call up : Do thou call up to-day the Sat khandi spirits. 

Do thou, etc . Hehel Ddndi spirit. Do thou, etc . 

Chundru khod spirit. Do thou, etc .spirit of the Paind 

Hill. Do thou, etc. .spirit of the Khijrid Hill. Do thou, 

<^tc .spirit of the Sindrid Hill. Do thou, etc .spirit of 

the Koel Mundd. Eto thou, etc .spirit of the Lutmd Pass. 

Do thou, etc .spirit of the Gherd Hill. Do thou, etc . 

spirit of the Hiindru Water-fall. Do thou, etc . 

spirit of the Sidr Ldtd cave. Do thou, etc .spirit of the 

Bheri Ldtd cave. Do thou, etc .spirit of the Bdgh 

Ldtd cave. Do thou, etc .spirit of the Dcddalid tank.” 

Besides chanting such sumirdnd songs, the Mdtis also mutter 
long strings of names of spirits and powers of all sorts and 
denominations including even names of prominent rivers and 
hills and towns. I reproduce below one such out of many 
strings of names, with expletives interpersed, that are recited 
“Khukrd Chdndi, Sdt-khandi, Bhelodr Chdndi,Kord-hdt, Chakkal 
Hdt, Jomgaxi, Jdm-sdrd, Thdkur dudr, Khandi Chdndi, Chdpd 
Chdndi, Jhili-mili, Pdfud-Chdridi, Hdjipur, Mdtipur, Sonpur, 
Son~nadi, Diiir-Chdndi, Diur-Pdt. [Hair kare, gdhdr Idge. 
Bhinsdnde gdi bidye bil4druey, ghantd bdjeyi] Sudd-rudd, 
Birhor - deonrd, Pdkhar- deonrd, Chhot-bichhrd, Bar-bichhrd> 
Bichhrd - Chdridi, Theld-Pdhdr, Tdmbd-Pdhdr, Gdrud-Pdhdr, 
Lupd-Lupd, Chaord - Bhadnrd, Kukur-bhukhd, Mung-sdri, Gde- 
ghdfi, Pirdd - ghd{i, Sugd - kdtd, Perm - ghdg, Gdngpur Gdnglae, 
Santdpur Sdfnlde, Arbdr, Mdigarh, Hingd-lctti, Panj(ir-0rd, Gud^ 
kkdid (eater of Tioaifiiw), Phdksd-khdid (eater of lungs), 
kurundd, Chdul-bdridd, Bukurdi-de, Tukurdi-de, Bdbu muhdgdld, 
Sikar-tord, Dharti Chdr-kund, Chourdsi Idkh Mahdddn (ei^ty- 
four Idkhs of Mahdddnid spirits), Bdrd-kuri Gored (twelve 
scores of Gored spirits), Chdppdn koti iMkhandar-ndth (fifty-six 
crores of Lakhandar-ndth spirits) ! —Deotdnke Sumiranhaothi (I 
am invoking Ye aU,—O gods).” 

Then follows the following Rasni song:— 

Aj utar dakhinke hdnkar hdi, 

Sunu sunu Visnu Burma; 

Aj Gdod deoti ke hdnkar hdi, 

Sunu sunu Vi?nu Barmd. 
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“This is the day of invocation of the North and the South. 
Listen O, Listen, Visnu [and] Bramha ! This is the day of the 
invocation of the Village-Spirits. Listen, O listen. O Visnu and 
Bramha !” 

And so on ad infinitum, they name every local or general 
spirit by turns as in the “sumirana” songs. 

Sometimes the Mdti all this time goes on muttering the 
names of spirits and deities, etc., as follows:— 

Eh Bhagwan, Eh Bhagwan, heihe Punch, upre Parmeswar,. 
He Burhd Burhi, he Gaond Deoti ! 

Dhantarguru-Dhantargurii Dhantarguru ! 

Mdhdo mantri, Mdhdo mantri, Mdhdo mantri ! 

Ram Lachman ke doe kartd Mi, 

Ram Lachman ke doe kartd Mi, 

Ram Lachman ke doe kartd Mi. 

Kalikdtd Kdlimdi ke doe kartd Mi, 

Lugu Lugudin ke doe kartd Mi, 

Bar Lugu ke doe kartd hdi. 

He SdtpdMrid-Pokhrd ke doe kartd hdi. 

He Basidtanr Rdjd ke doe kartd hdi. 

He PerodgMg ke doe kartd hdi. 

He Chundrukhdod ke doe kartd hdi. 

He Palkot Thongdldtd Najhar pdni ke doe kartd hdi. 

He Bero Mahdddnid ke doe kartd Mi. 

“O God, Oh God,—the Panch below (on earth) and God 
above. O, ye Ancestor-spirits! O Village-spirits! O Dhantar^ 
■gupui O, MSdho the Minister! I adjure Ye, O, Ram Lachman! 
O Mother Kali of Calcutta (KSli^at) ! O Lugu Spirit and the 
Consort of Lugu—the Great Lugu! O Satpaharia Pokhra 
(Spirit of the Tank under the seven Hills) 1 I adjure thee, O 
(thou spirit of the) Raja of Basia tanr\ I adjure thee, O spirit 
of the Perwa water-fall! I adjure thee, O Chundrukhaoa 
spirit! I adjure thee, O spirit of the spring-water of Palkot 
-Tan^lata! O Mahadania spirit of village Bero, I adjure thee.” 

When the Bhut is supposed to have turned up, it is sought 
to tickle and enrapture the bhut and make it possess the woman 
(kuiri). 

Rasni. —^The next step in the Kumdri-BaitMm and other 
processes of exorcism is known as the Rasni ceremony. This 
consists of singing a number of songs calculated to tickle the 
bhut and thus tempt it into self-revelation. The Mdti and his. 
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disciples take, one after another, the name of every spirit they 
can think of, and address flattering invocations to each. 

After this any number of what are known as “Kumari” 
songs are sung in chorus by the disciples with a view to induce- 
a sense of good-fellowship with the spirit-world. Each song is 
repeated several times, and all the time twoi or three of the 
disciples continue rubbing rice with their hands on a winnowing 
basket. Here are a few samples of these “Kumari” songs :—’ 

(1) Andina Gangd mai, hdldkire maldki; 

Ajito Gcaigd Mai, bahdldre khidor, 

Dhasndke rmfi, baba, giripdri ho, 

Ajito Gangd Mai, bahdldre khidor. 

“At other times Mother Ganges flows skipping and sparkl¬ 
ing; but to-day Mother Ganges is rolling down quite muddy. 
The earth of her crumbling banks has fallen down. Oh! To-day 
Mother Ganges is rolling down quite muddy.” 

(2) Jhilmili pokhar, Bdbd, kamld kd phul, ho! 

Tdhdi ddkin kardid dsndn. 

Mdr bhdgd ddkin deod, 

Phiil kdsi singdr, bhdid. 

“In the sparkling waters of the tank waves the lotus flowers, 
O! There the witch doth bathe. Get away, O spirit of (set up 
by) the witch. Adorn theyself with kdsi flowers, O Friend!” 

(3) Lujur lujur ndche bdnddre hdtid, 

Khowr bhiile gele bird he Kerdjharid; 

Nagar bhiile gele bird ho kerdjharid. 

“In the bhdnddr doth dance the [King’s] elephant; the hero 
is gone for a stroll on the lanes in Kerdjharid! The hero is 
^one for a stroll in the town of Kerdjharid !” 

(4) PaMle to bdndd hd Guru Bdbd, 

Maid pitdker pdo; 

Tabd leke bando ho Guru Bdbd, 

Dhartire. dkdsh; 

Pahile bdndd ho Guru Bdbd, Guru Gurdin ke pad; 
Tabd leke bandd hd Guru Bdbd, ddin bisdhi ke pad. 

“Make obeisance first, O Guru Baba, to the feet of thiy 
parents; and then do thou make obeisance to the Earth and 
the Sky. First do thou bow down, O Guru Baba, to the feet 
of the Guru and Guru’s wife. And then do thy bow down, 
O Guru Baba, to the feet of the ddin-bisdhi (witch-wizard).” 

Then the chelds go on singing any number of such songs, 
:until the woman begins to shake her head. This shaking of 
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the head is a sure indication that she is “possessed” by the 
offended spirit After this the chelas go on singing songs pur¬ 
porting to be coaxing inquiries as to the name of the spirit. 
Every spirit they can think of is addressed and sought to be 
tempted with promises of sacrifice to reveal its identity. 

Finally the Mati, or one of his advanced disciples, asks the 
patient, “Who has done this ?” The woman replies, “So-and- 
so (naming the witch) has afflicted me (mWai) at such and 
such a place.” “What things' will be required now ?” She 
names the number and kind of animals or fowls or both that 
the bhut demands. Then she is asked, “Where does the singhi 
(the iron tube in which the bhut will be enclosed) want toi go?” 
“Where will the tikli go?” She names either the house of the 
witch who has instigated the bhiit, or some other place, such 
as a new embankment or similar spot. After this the Mati or a 
disciple places on the ground three copper pice and on each 
pice a bit of turmeric and a pinch of salt. The woman is made 
to take up from the ground each pice (along with the turmeric 
and salt) with her teeth, bite and chew them and then spit on 
the ground. 

Bandhni .—^The Mati or one of his disciples now ties up 
the woman’s hair in a knot, and takes a handful of dust which 
he drops little by little on her head, while chanting what are 
known as Bandhni songs. In these songs, each spirit likely to 
have caused the mischief is named and it is asserted that with 
the help of his Guru, the Mati is binding down the spirit. And 
the offending spirit is adjured that unless it obeys the Mati, 
it will fall inW ''Narak-kui}d, Chdm5r-kup4, DhiiMr-kurui,” 
“the pit of hell, the pit of Chdmars (dealers in hide), the pit 
of perdition.” 

By such bandhni (lit., tying-up) songs the woman’s soul is 
believed to be held fast (bandhna) so that the rasni (exhilara¬ 
tion) may be worn off. 

Rasni Uidrnd. —^Now the spirit is made to get out of 
(ufarna) the body of the woman by the MM and his disciples. 
They sing in chorus appropriate songs describing how the rasni 
gets down from the hair of the patient down to the skull, and 
makes the head heavy,—'how it gets' down from the head to- 
the forehead and makes tiie forehead heavy, and so on down to 
the toes. The song begins as follows:— 

"KeshMhhe Idmbal Rasni mundd bhdri, 

LMibhur lambhur Rasni, rdhi Rasni!..., 
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and ends,— 

Nm-se Jdmbal Rasni dharti bhari, 

Lambhur Idmbhur Rasni, rdhi Rasni.” 

Thus is the spirit conducted from the hair of the patient 
to the head, from the head to the forehead, from the forehead 
to the eyes, from the eyes to the nose, from the nose to the 
mouth, from the mouth to the teeth, from the teeth to the 
tongue, from the tongue to the lips, from the lips to the neck, 
from the neck to the shoulders, from the shoulders to the chest, 
from the chest to the waist, from the waist to the thi^, from 
the thi^ to the leg, from the leg to the ankles, from the 
ankles to the heels, from the heels to the soles of the feet, 
from the soles to the toes and, finally, from the toes through 
the toe-nails into the earth. Similarly, as if to make sure that 
no portion of the spirit-stuff may be left behind in any part 
of the body, the same process is repeated in another direction, 
namely, from the head and face to the neck and shoulders, 
from the shoulders to the armpits, from the armpits along the 
elbows and wrist down to the palms of the hand, and thence 
out through the nails into the earth below. 

Thus is the spirit sent down into the earth underneath 
which is its proper habitation. So long as the rasni has been 
on her, the woman has not been in her normal state of mind. 
The woman now gets up from her seat, goes home and breaks 
her fast. The Mdti reveals to her people the sacrifices required 
to propitiate the offended spirit. When the woman’s people 
have been able to procure the proper sacrifices, a day is ap¬ 
pointed according to the convenience of the Mdti for exorcising 
the bhiit. The ceremonies connected with this exorcism are the 
following:— 

On the appointed evening ftie JcftMaW ceremony is; 

commenced as on the previous occasion by making the woman 
sit in the same fashion on an exactly similar diagram drawn 
on the ground. Then the same method of sumirdnd (invoca¬ 
tion of aU the spirits), and rasdna (tickling the particular spirit 
in question with ticklish songs and thereby inducing the spirit 
to manifest itself) are gone through and the same songs aree 
sung in chorus as on the previous occasion. When the signs 
of possession are apparent, dan songs (songs relating to the 
saciifkes) are sung in chorus. In these songs the various sac¬ 
rificial fowls and animals jnomlsed to the spirits are named. 

Singdr Utdrrid .—^The next operation is known as the ‘‘singar 
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utarna” (taking down or discharging the exhilaration). The 
process consists of two parts : first, the spirit is conducted from 
the hair, through the different parts of the body, viz. face, neck, 
shoulders, armpit, elbow and wrist down to the hand and 
thence out from the nails into the earth. The means employed 
in doing this is the singing in chorus songs descriptive of the 
process. Thus is the spirit expelled from the upper part of 
the body out throu^ the nails. Should, however, any portion 
of the spirit-stuff yet cling to the patient, this is supposed to 
be removed by the second part of fte operations by which the 
remaining limbs are also similarly treated and the spirit or such 
portion of the ‘spirit-stuff’ as may still cling to the patient is 
expelled through the coUar-bone down the chest and the waist 
out throu^ the thighs, legs, heels, toes, and toe-nails into the 
earth again and the spirit is adjured to renounce its attraction 
(jndya mdh) for the patient’s tody. 

Singar-Saprdnd. —^Now the Mdti and his disciples tell the 
bhut in appropriate songs that it is time it should be off. This 
part of the business is called “Singdr-Saprdnd.” 

These songs purport to give a tempting account of the 
various sacrifices promised, and charge the spirit once more 
to leave one part after another of the patient’s body beginning 
from the hair of the head down to the nails of the toes. 

Then they sing in chorus songs descriptive of the various 
animals and fowls to be sacrificed. Songs after songs are sung 
untU it is believed that the spirit has left the patient’s body 
and entered the fliame of the earthen lamp by the side of the 
diagram. 

Confining the Spirit. —Now the Mdti intently examines the 
flame of the lamp to make sure that the spirit is there, and 
then with a knowing look, as if to say “So, here you are!’’ 
touches a wick with this flame, and the wick thus lighted is 
put into the singhi which is at once closed with an iron stopper. 
It is believed that the spirit passes into the flame of the wick 
and is thus imprisoned inside the singhi. Some mud is then 
plastered over the stopper of the singhi to make all escape im¬ 
possible for the spirit; a disciple of the Mdti takes up each vic¬ 
tim with his hands and touches the feet of the sacrifice with 
the forehead of the patient. First the pig is taken up and the 
Mdti addresses the animal saying, “Etna din to ndm iithte redds; 
chhdond chhdond db dpneke pan phiil sab hajir bheUd; purtxd 
pint- chhor de; ham nawd pint" dethi. Aj takle chela pdtike 
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riam mat uthiye. Aj takle Bhagat diird sokhodura nam mat 
uthiye. Dainke kahnd mat chaliye, Mdtike kdhna chal." 

“So long thou wert the spirit named as having caused the 
trouble. Now I have brought for thee pigs and other sacrifices 
and offerings (lit. betel-leaves and flowers); do thou [now] give 
up thy old seat (i.e. the present patient); I am giving thee a 
new seat. From to-day may not thy name ‘rise’ (i.e., be de¬ 
tected by Bhagats or Sokhds) i.e.. Do not ‘possess’ people or 
do them harm.’’ 

Then on the ground some tulsi leaves, mango leaves, arm 
rice, hardi (turmeric) and salt are placed together with three 
copper coins. The victims are fed with the rice, saying “Bhu- 
khal sukhe chdul no. khdbe” (out of hunger don’t eat dry rice). 

Then the spirit is again bound down by the bandhni man¬ 
tras or chants. As the bandhni chant is being sung, another 
oiled wick similarly lighted is waved round the head of the 
pig. Then the victims are taken up one by one and similarly 
brougjit in contact with the forehead of the patient and simi¬ 
larly addressed (Etna din to nam uthte rahis etc.); and so on 
with each victim. Now the Mdti and his disciples go to the 
boundary of an adjoining village with the victims to be sacri¬ 
ficed, taking with them one sup (winnowing basket) supplied 
by his client, one siipli (small siip), one mowni (small bamboo 
cup) and the singM and aU the ornaments (everything, except 
the wearing cloth) that the woman did not take out before 
sitting as kumdri. Arrived there, the animals and fowls are 
sacrificed. Sindur marks are put on the supli and mowni, and 
blood is dropped into them and these are all left there. A 
little of the blood of each sacrificed animal or fowl is dropped 
■on the singhi. If the kumdri so directs, in her state of spirit- 
ppssession, the singhi is carried stealflxily at dead of ni^t to 
the house or some field (generally nawd pinr or newly reclaimed 
land) of the person who had instigated the spirit against the 
present client of the Mdti, and there buried completely under¬ 
ground; and the tikli on the forehead of the client (kumdri) is 
either inserted into the wings of a pigeon which is taken out¬ 
side the limits of the village and made to fly away or taken 
by the Mdti to a market and stealthily affixed to the clothes 
of some woman of the same age ais the kumdri. Anyone 
killing the pigeon, or anyone to whose clothes the tikli has 
been attached, will, it is believed, be possessed by the spirit 
in the tikli. The reason for dropping the blood on the singhi 
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was thus explained to me : “It is for this drop of blood that 
the bhut has been so long causing all sorts of trouble. It gets- 
hungry and so it acts like this. For its food the spirit must 
trouble the family in whose field or house it is located.” One 
main difference in the treatment of such (shoari) bhuts and the 
khunt bhuts is that in the case of the latter no singhi is used 
but a seat or asthan is given to it in the shape of only a khutita 
or wooden pole with a thin rod of iron pinned into its top, 
the upper part of the khiinta sticking out above ground. The 
singhi of the shoari bhut is buried totally underground so that 
people may not see it and uproot it and thereby let loose the 
spirit again. The bhut goes away either in the tikW~ or in the 
singhi, or in both, and so no bhut remains in the leavings. 

Such are the various stages of the process of exorcism fol¬ 
lowed by the Chota Nagpur spirit-doctor. In the first stage, 
as we have seen, the help of all spirits supposed to be benefi¬ 
cent, whether they be indigenous or foreign, that the spirit- 
doctor has known or heard of, is invoked. Among such spirits 
we hear the names of the spirits of various localities in their 
own country as well as of foreign lands, and the departed spirits 
of powerful ancient kings and sorcerers of their own country 
as well as of Hindu epic heroes like Ram and Lachman and 
the father of Hindu Medicine known as Dhanwantari (“Dhan- 
tar guru.”) The far-famed Hindu goddess Kali of Kalighat 
{‘‘Kalikata Kdlimai”) is not forgotten. In successive stages of 
the process the spirit who is responsible for the mischief is 
ticMed into self-revelation, successively pursued from one part 
of the patient’s body to another until it is completely expelled, 
and is then seized and confined in an iron-tube or singhi, and 
finally buried outside the limits of the village or in the house 
or lands of an enemy. 

Medicines .—^Some Matis also combine the use of medicinal 
harbs and other substances with exorcism by spells and incan- 
tatiohs to cure diseases. Thus, as a remedy for fever, the roots, 
of the Btiusri plant and Chdmgar plant and Gfhorbai plant, and 
grass growing over the burial-place of a child, and a little dried 

fl.\ The tikli (i.e., the bhut in the tikli) is called thSpd bhut or 
na&m bh&t. If the person on whose wall or land the singhi is inserted 
happens to know of it while being inserted he generally assaults the 
man so inserting. But when cases come to the courts the plea of self- 
defence against a thief or some such plea is taken and a case cannot be 
pidihiarily made 'out against the man. 
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flesh of the Chdcha bird are pounded together and mixed with' 
a little horse-dung and water, and administered to the patient. 

In a case of griping of the stomach, the MM sits down 
before the patient and takes up between his two fingers a little 
salt and mutters a long chant in which the words ‘salt’ (Jun) 
occurs in almost every distich and repeats adjurations to various 
deities and spirits, and finally blows over the body of the patient 
three times with his mouth, and then makes the patient eat up 
the salt and drink a little water. 

In a case of Diarrhoea or of Cholera, the MM sits down 
before the patient, presses between his hands a stem and a 
few leaves of the Sorongting plant and thus extracts a little 
juice out of them, puts a pinch of salt into this juice, and drops 
a little of the juice into each eye of the patient. This is be¬ 
lieved to stop the bowels from moving. He then pounds ano¬ 
ther vegetable root and makes the patient eat it to stop vomit- 
ting. The kernel of the stone of jujube plums is given to the 
patient to stop retchings. A round pepper is also scorched 
and the patient made to smell its smoke, and thereby retchings 
are said tO' be stopped. 

To cure opthalmia or sore eyes, the MM puts a garlic into 
his own mouth, chews it and, while doing so, presses the temples 
of the patient with his hands and mutters a spell three times 
and each time commands the eyes to become normal, and 
blows over the eyes. Both the doctor and the patient must sit 
with their faces to the east during the operation. 

Some incurable diseases are sought to be cured by putting 
the Disease-Spirits to shame in the following way. The patients 
paint themselves in either white or variegated colours and move 
abont from stall to stal at a jatra fair with a winnowing-basket oc 
a pesfle in hand in stttdled muteness so as to make people laugh. 
It is believed that this si^t makes the Disease-spirit possessing 
the patient think that people are lauding at it, and to avoid 
being made a laughing-stock of, it may leave the patient’s body. 

Although a good deal of charlatanry is practised by the 
MM any one who has attended the seances of the Mat/ and 
his disciples and carefully watched their operations cannot help 
feeling that the MM, like his clients, sincerely believes in the 
reality of spirits as certain unseen semi-material conscious en¬ 
tities who can and do take possession of living human or other 
animal bodies, aflUct them with disease or death, and who can 
also be induced to enter the body of the human medium and 
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communicate some desired information and signify their, wishes 
through such medium, and, further, who can be-expelled like 
some poisonous substance from the body it may ‘possess’ and 
be attached to a metal piece or tikli, or confined in a hollow 
tube (singhi) and conducted to some other place or to another 
human or animal body or otherwise got rid of. 

Nag-Matis. —^Besides the class of Matis who exorcise bhiits 
or spirits and are known as Deo-matis or spirit-doctors, there 
is another class of Matis known as Nag-matis or Snake-Doctors. 

As the subtle working of a bhiit on a person, family, or 
village, is detected and stopped by the Deo-mdti, so the work¬ 
ing of the subtle poison of the serpent kind is stopped and ex¬ 
pelled by another class of Matis known as Nag-mdti. Althou^ 
his methods are in some respects different from those of the 
Deo-mdti, he, too, has his “bandhni” mantras by which the 
subtle poison of a snake is tied down, i.e. rendered stationary 
and powerless. In fact, the poison of the serpent, the najar 
or “evil-eye” of the witch, the mischievous potency of the 
Langhan, and the subtle working of a spirit or bhut are all 
conceived of as belonging to the same category. 

Every disciple of a Ndg-mdti goes to the master’s hut after 
evening meal. The Ndg-mdti sits down with an earthen lamp 
(in which a wick is fed with kardnj oil) lighted before him and 
with a sup and a whip made of the sdbdi grass (Ichaemum 
angustifolian) in his hands. Every disciple has his own sup, 
and while squating on the ground with his legs interlaced he 
goes on, like his preceptor, slowly turning the palm of his right 
hand on the drud rice qn the siip which is placed on his own 
knees and singing song after song. Like the Deo-mdtis the 
Ndg-mdtis, too, invoke a number of Hindu gods and local 
spirits. As singing and turning the rice on the siip go on, 
someone or other of the disciples generally gets possessed 
(bhamd) and begins to shake his head violently. If he does 
not naturally recover after a while, the Ndg-mdti brings him 
round by his mantras. 

The Ndg-mdti and his disciples sacrifice fowls to the god¬ 
dess Mansd, once in the month of Jeth, once in Asdr and once 
in Deothdn. The Mdti and his disciples all remain fasting the 
whole day and, in the evening, one fowl is sacrificed on behalf 
of the Ndg-mdti and each of his disciples. Songs in honour 
of Mansd are sung in chorus, every one clapping his hands as 
■the songs proceed. At first the poison will be sent upwards 
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by mantras in which all known species of snakes are named. 
Then the poison is sent down (jharna) by appropriate mantras. 

IV. BHAGATS OR SOKHAS 

A Bhagat, as I have said, is believed to acquire his powers 
through the special grace of God or Mahadeo. But the grace 
does not come to the undeserving. It generally conies to a 
person of psychic temperament who for sometime before being 
favoured witli Divine grace has felt a natural hankering after 
a higher life, and has been leading a life of abstemiousness and 
spending much of his time in thinking of things divine, and 
attending Bujds of Mahadeo, or himself offering pujds to the 
Deity. In some cases, a man whose grandfather or some more 
remote ancestor had been a Bhagat and devotee of Mahadeo, 
but since whose death such devotion had disappeared from the 
family, comes to feel an inner urge to lead a life of purity and 
devotion (bhakti), and adopts such a course. After a time, 
with the increase of his earnestness or rather yearning and 
devotion, he begins to pass sleepless nights in contemplation of 
the Deity and at times acts and talks like a maniac. Either in 
such a state of mind or in a dream, he has, or thinks he has, 
a vision of the Deity issuing out of the ground in the shape 
of a Mahadeo stone. And sure enough, it is said, a Mahadeo 
stone is found next morning to have emerged from under the 
earth either on the floor of his hut or on the dngan or court¬ 
yard of his house. Such a Mahadeo stone is known as a 
Bhuiphut Mahadeo and the man becomes what is called a 
Bhuiphut Bhagat. All such Bhagats as I have met have assured 
me that ni^t after night, particularly during the earlier peripd 
of the ‘conversion,’ as they sat rapt in contemplation of the 
Deity, mantras or songs would come to their mind of them¬ 
selves through Divine inspiration, and they would go on chant¬ 
ing them and their devotion would increase. In some cases 
even wornen may have such a vision and inspiration and thus 
become a Bhagat or Sokhd. 

In the cases of Bhagats or Sokhds other than a Bhui-phut 
Bhagat, the person, under the urge of his religious fervour, 
suddenly leaves his home like a mad man and repairs to some 
solitary place and, after an absence of days, returns home with 
new-found occult powers. In such a case, it is believed that 
the man was left forth to some solitude by the Deity Bhnself 
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and instructed there. On his return he instals a Mahadeo stone 
in his house, and the compartment or the shed in which the 
Deity is installed is called the Ded-kuri or God’s hut. The 
Bhui-phut Bhagat erects a shed or Deo-kuri over the ‘self- 
sprung’ (Bhui-phiit) Mahadeo. 

Thenceforth the new Bhagat, whether Bhui-phut or other¬ 
wise, may see with his inner vision the foorm or image, reflected 
on a leaf or on flower, of any spirit that may have been causing 
harm to any village or family or individual on whose behalf 
ddlia is brought to him. Some Bhagats acquire such a wide 
reputation in the country side, that almost every day a number 
of people, Oraons as well as non-Oraons, from far and near, 
approach him with ddlids for divination. And the Bhagat 
attends to each case in turn, precedence being strictly deter¬ 
mined by the priority of a client’s arrival to the Bhagat’s place, 
and not by the wealth of a client dr any special relations with 
or regard for Mm. 

To maintain his second si^t unimpaired and to augment 
his occult powers, the Bhagat has to lead a life of active devo¬ 
tion to his Deity. He has to make daily offerings of- flowers, 
arud rice and molasses, and, if available, a little ghee or clarified 
butter to Mahadeo, represented by the stone which has issued 
out of the ground {Bhui-phut) or otherwise found. The part 
of the house where the stone issued out of itself or has been 
brought and kept is marked off as the tabernacle of the Deity 
or, if the stone emerged from the ground on a part of the 
courtyard, a separate hut is erected over the spot where the 
'Stone issued out Of the ground and is dedicated to the Deity. 
This tabernacle or temple of the Deity is, as I have said, called 
Deo-kuri or Deo-kurid. Deo-kuri is cleaned every morning with 
cowdung diluted in water. The Bhagat also makes offerings to 
Dharti-Mai or the Earth-goddess who is regarded as the con- 
isort of Mahadeo. 

From the day that the Deity reveals Himself to him, the 
Bhagat ot Sokhd must also strictly observe certain rules of 
ceremonial purity. He must give up eating meat. He may, 
however, take the meat of goats but not of she-goats nor of 
carcases of dead goats. Nor must he sit down to dinner in 
"the same row with people addicted to drinking {madud). At 
feasts and festivals, he may take his share of rice and olhm: 
eatables home and cook it there for himself; but he must not 
eat with the others. He must bathe every morning before pro- 
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ceeding to his daily devotions and making offerings to his tute¬ 
lary deity, and must not eat anything before he has finished 
his daily piijd in the morning. He may continue to offer liba¬ 
tions of rice-beer and offerings of food to his ancestor-spirits 
and clan spirits; and pay his subscriptions towards the expenses 
of the periodical pujds of Chdld-Pdchcho and other village- 
deities and spirits, but he must not partake of the sacrificial 
feasts. The attitude of the Bhagat to the Supreme Deity Mahd- 
deo necessarily leads to the degradation of the old spirits to a 
lower plane, and the cult of Bhakti tends more towards mono¬ 
theism than polytheism. 

As regards social relations, the Bhagat may take home as 
a wife either for himself or his son a maiden of a madud (liquor¬ 
drinking) Oraon family, but from after the marriage the girl 
must not eat food cooked by her parents or other madud 
Oraons, and when she goes on a visit to her parents’ place, 
she will have to cook her own meals. A Bhagat may marry 
his daughter or sister to a Madud Oraon, but from after the 
marriage, the girl may not cook for her people nor serve cooked 
food to any of them nor even touch the cooking pots of her 
parents’ place. The members of the Bhagat's family have also 
to observe rules of ceremonial purity in eating and drinking. 

Although a Bhagat does not ordinarily exorcise spirits but 
only ‘sees’ them as revealed in his inner eye by fixing his gaze 
on a flower or a leaf and reveals their names, his services are 
sometimes also secured for neutralising the spells {bdn) of 
witches. This he does by some such method as the following. 
He sits down in front of the victim of the witch’s spells who 
may be either lying down or sitting up. A few pieces of tur¬ 
meric, a small quantity of each of twelve varieties of grains, 
a little powdered diarcoal, and some red earth from a hearth 
are placed before the Bhagat. He mixes these up, and takes up 
a handful of the mixture three times successively, and waves 
the mixture each time round and round the patient’s body so 
as just to touch it lightly in passing, and then either throws 
the mixture away or casts it into a fire beside him. While 
waving this mixture round the patient, the Bhagat goes on 
muttering prayers to Mahddeo, Dharti-Mdi and other beneficent 
deities to expell the evil spirit set on by tiie witch, and finally 
with his mouth he blows over the patient’s body and adjures the 
spirit to leave the patient, and claps his hands. He commands 
the evil spirit in a tone of authority,—“Do thou take these 
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(turmeric and other ingredients) and get thee back to the place- 
from where thou didst come. Shouldst thou look back [towards 
this patient], thy legs shall be broken and thy eyes shall burst.” 
And the spirit, it is believed, cannot but obey this man of 
power. It is believed that the spirit disappears' with the smoke 
of the fire into which the grains etc. are thrown, and leaves 
the patient free. 

A Bhagat, as I have said, lives a life of ceremonial purity, 
abstemiousness and religious devotion, according to his own 
lights. It is in the cult of the Bhagats that, apart from the 
practice of beneficent magic, Oraon religion rises from the stage 
of fear and conciliation of a host of generally malignant spirits 
to a higher stage in which the dominant feature is reverent 
adoration and loving service of a beneficent God in particular 
and of one or two associated deities equally beneficent. 

In the orthodox Oraon system, all religious acts are the 
acts of the family, clan or cla^ or village community, and all 
worship consists in sacrifices or offerings of food and drink to 
the deities or spirits. The blood of the sacrifices is in some 
cases sprinkled on the stone or other visible symbol of the 
deity and pieces of sacrificial meat are either placed before the 
symbol or, as in the case of the khunt bhuts, pinned on the 
peg (khilnta) representing the bhut. From what were thus in 
the beginning mere bribes to keep the spirits quiet, sacrifices 
came in time probably to symbolise a bond between the spirit 
or deity on the one side and the Orion family, clan, class or 
community on the other; and worshippers and worshipped came 
to share in a common meal. 

In the newer Bhagat cult, the old motive of fear and pla- 
cation has given place to something of reverent love and 
adoration; and the Bhagat in the solitude of his Deo-kuri or 
tabernacle sacred to the Deity daily offers flowers and sweets 
and bums incense or butter {ghee) as tokens of his own bhakti 
or devotion. Religion to him is in essence not a public -cult, 
but a peculiar attitude of the individual mind and an intimate 
personal relation with the Deity realised in the heart. True, 
the spirits and ^osts are not altogether discarded or ignored. 
But, with the exception of the ancestor-spirits, the other spirits 
are re^rded by the Bhagat as spirits of evil to be shunned, 
kept off and, when necessary, driven away. ' In fact, the exist¬ 
ence of malignant spirits is as firmly believed in by the Bhagat 
or Sdkha as by the Mati. But the psychological response to 
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them is different in the case of the two classes. Whereas the 
Mati regards them as possible allies and seeks to hold inter¬ 
course with them, submits to their demands of periodical pro¬ 
pitiation through sacrifices and carries on his operations, more 
often anti-social than otherwise, with their aid, the Bhagat re¬ 
gards them as ‘thieves’ and ‘ruffians’ to be shunned, contemned 
or controlled, and relies for his powers on the aid of the Su¬ 
preme Deity Mahadco Himself and employs his beneficent 
powers, according to his own liglits, for the good of suffering 
humanity. 

The family of such a Bhagat, as we have seen, generally 
give up the use of liquor and meat (except goat’s flesh) and 
observe certain rules of ceremonial purity and begin to lead 
a better life than the average liquor-drinking and spirit-wor¬ 
shipping Oraon’s. They too generally come to adopt the faith 
of fteir MaAudc’o-inspired relative (father or uncle, husband 
or brother) in the beneficent Deity— Mahadeo or Dharmes with 
His female counterpart (Sakti or energy as the Hindu would 
say), Pdrvati or Devi-Mdi and Dharti-Mai as the only true 
Divinity and source of all good. 

When tlic Mnhudeo-inspired Bhagat dies, his real or im¬ 
aged occult powers die with him. But the zeal for a better 
life of external cleanliness and internal purity, temperance, piety 
and devotion to the Deity, with which he has inspired his family 
and the respect for a hi^er life which he has kindled among 
his neighbours and fellow-tribesmen, live after him, and to 
some extent help forward the moral and religious evolution of 
the tribe. Thus in the cult of the Bhagat we see, among the 
Oaons, a hi^er religion, at least in the making. 

These descendants of BhiH-phuf Bhagats as also some wlio 
have been nominally initiated by Bmmhans or Gosmfis, gener¬ 
ally observe the same rules of ceremonial purity in diet and 
habits and are known as Nemhd Bhagats. 'They abstain from 
eating beef and pork and the meat of fowls, but may take fish 
and the meat of other birds and animals, particularly goats. 
They offer a black or grey he-goat to Mahadeo and a black 
she-goat or sheep to Devi-Mdi in the month of Asdrh. Those 
of them who abstain from all liquor offer to their ancestor- 
spirits either pure water or water in which molasses have been 
mixed. A very few Bhagats who have accepted Vaiinav 
Gosdins as their Gurus abstain from all kinds of flesh and fish 
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eind offer to their tutelary deity Visnu or Ram only flowers and 
sweets and no animal sacrifices. 

Although even among the Bhagats or Sokhas may be found 
a few charlatans of the stamp of the generality of the Matin, 
the Bhui-phut Bhagat is generally a ancere devotee of Mahd- 
deo {lit., the Great God) and a man of genuine piety, accord¬ 
ing to his own li^ts. Although in a few instance, his descen¬ 
dants, thou^ still bearing the name of Bhagats and observing 
some of the outward rules of purity in food and habits prac¬ 
tised by him, and even going to the length of adopting certain 
Bramhanical usages including initiation from mercenary Hindu 
Gosdins have degenerated into low-class humdrum Hindus and 
<come to imbibe some or most of the vices of that class, the 
influence of the Mnhddeoinspired Bhagat on the religion and 
habits of his people is not altogether effaced from the com¬ 
munity. 

The dim and flickering torch of Bhakti or a Religion of 
Love that the first sincere Bhagat among the Oraons clumsily 
lighted, a few generations ago, has since been intermittently 
carried forward by others who have from time to time come 
after him. It is among these Bhagats that for the first time 
religion ceases to be altogether an affair of the community 
alone, and becomes also the most important private concern of 
the individual in his solitude,—an affair not merely of public 
utility for the community but of inner necessity for the indi¬ 
vidual. 



Chapter VI 


REVIVAL MOVEMENTS AND MODERN TENDENCIES 
IN ORAON RELIGION 

More than once in the preceding pages 1 have noticed the 
tradition tenaciously preserved in the tribal memory to the effect 
that the principal feature of the earlier religion of the Oraons 
was a belief in the existence of the Spirit of Good embodied 
in Dharmes, the Sun-God and Creator, on the one hand, and 
of the forces of evil manifested in the ‘Evil-Eye’ (Najar-gujar) 
and the ‘Evil Mouth’ {Bai-bhak), on the other. The ancient 
Oraons, it is asserted, knew no other deities or spirits except 
Dharmes and no other source of evil except the ‘evil eye’ 
and the ‘evil mouth.’ A further tradition would, however, 
appear to indicate that the conception of at least one 
deity, namely Chala Pachchd or the Spirit of Vegetation or 
Earth-goddess who is annually married to the Sun-God at the 
Khaddi or Sarhill festival, was already evolved by the tribal mind 
probably from a malignant spirit to a beneficent deity, without 
perhaps the direct influence of culture-contact and borrowing 
to which the majority of oither Qraon deities and spirits may 
be traced. 

This second tradition asserts that before the Oraons migra¬ 
ted to what is now Chota-Nagpur, the tribe had been living in 
comparative affluence and ease under a king of their own on 
the Rohtas plateau further to the north-west, but that, in an 
evil hoonr, on the day of the annual Khaddi ox SarhM festival, 
in honour of ChMa Pachchd^ when all their adidt male popu¬ 
lation lay almost senseless with drink, some hardier tribe styled 
in the tradition as the Mlechchhas^^ surprised them in their re¬ 
vels, dislodged them from the Rohtas plateau and chased them 
beyond the river Son into what is now Chota-Nagpur. The 
Oraons of those days, it is asserted, knew no bhuts or spirits 
nor ate beef or other unclean food, but were more clemily in 
their habits and even wore the janeu or the sacred thread. In 
order to elude the pursuit of the enemy, the Oraons, it is said,, 

53. In The Oraons of Chofa-Nagpur (pp. 25-29) I have discussed 
the probable identity of those Mlechchhas. 
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took shelter in the houses of the Mundas whom they found in 
occupation of the country, and concealed their own identity by 
discarding their sacred threads and taking to the unclean food 
and habits of the Mundas and adopting as their own the deities 
and spirits of the Munda pantheon. 

Thou^ this traditional account of the wholesale and de¬ 
liberate adoption of the Mun^ pantheon by the Oraons may 
be somewhat fanciful, we can very well understand that when 
the Oraons came to live in intimate contact with the MQpdas 
who were then dominant in the land and given to the propitia¬ 
tion of a host of malignant spirits, the ncw-comcrs would gra¬ 
dually assimilate in their own system some of those spirits of 
the land. The existence of such spirits fitted in with their 
own tribal conception of the forces of evil as manifested in 
the ‘evil eye’ and the ‘evil mouth.’ These spirits might natur¬ 
ally come to be regarded as the personification or concrete ex¬ 
pression of their own conception of the ‘evil eye’ and the ‘evil 
mouth,’ or rather as suitable ministers and agents of the ‘evil 
eye’ and the ‘evil mouth.’ When the tribe further came in 
close contact with the Hindus and the Hindu conception of 
Mahadeo {lit., the great God) representing the Creative Prin- 
' ciple and His female counterpart or consort (‘Energy’ or ‘Sakti,’ 
as the Hindu would say) known as Pdrvati or Devi Mai. it is 
no wonder that they easily assimilated this conception of the 
Spirit of Good as embodied in Dharmes and His Spouse, the 
Earth-goddess (Hindu Dharti-mai), who gradually came to be 
identified with Chala-Pdchcho. Thus the Orton’s ori^nal con- 
dsption of fee dichotomy of the supernatural world into the 
Spirit of Good, on the one hand, and the forces making for 
evil, on the-other, favoured the evolution of a system of spirit- 
propitiation which in time came to be more or less organised. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that in the Oraon 
language fee word for a spirit, namely, ‘nddas’ or 'md,’ is also 
employed to indicate a rogue or rascal,' whereas the name for 
God, namely ‘Dharme,’ is sometimes used in addressing a res¬ 
pected friend. 

In course of time wife the progress of ideas throu^ contact 
wife hi^er cultures Emd otherwise, a few of the spirits (mds 
or bhuts), such as the ancestor-spirits and the clan-spirits of 
khiinf-bhuts. came to be shorn of much of their maleficence and 
to be regarded as ordinary beneficent though prone to malefi¬ 
cent activity when slighted or otherwise offended. In feis way 
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the original Oraon conception of the Spirit of Good developed 
into a small pantheon of deotis or deities and the original con¬ 
ception of the forces of evil developed into the propitiation of a 
number of bhiits or malignant spirits. 

With the gradual growth of Oraon society from a congeries 
of clans to an organised society of graded classes, this super¬ 
natural world of Onion deities and spirits, too, as we have seen, 
came to be arranged and organised by the tribe in a correspond¬ 
ing scheme of supernatural powers of different grades, from 
Dharmes at the top down to the Bhuliis or tramp spirits and still 
further down to vague and elusive impersonal forces residing in 
various objects of nature o^r of human manufacture. Arid, in 
addition to the original Oraon mode of approach to the Divine 
Spirit of Good through the Dandd kdttd ceremony for protection 
against the forces of evil, Oraon society evolved elaborate rites 
and ceremonies, actions and observances calculated to please 
the different grades of supernatural powers, to propitiate them, 
appease them, and, so far as possible, enter into communion 
with them, and, in some cases, to circumvent or wheedle them, 
and thereby avoid bad luck and secure good luck. 

The idea of entering into communion with the Spirits 
through what is known as ‘Spirit-possession’ has, as we have 
seen, been long familiar to the Oraons and has been the basis 
of the Oraon Deon^a’s or Mdti’s art. Under suitable conditions, 
the Oraon worship of spirits, as I said, might develop in time 
into a full-blown system of polytheism, unless other influences 
operated to counteract such a tendency. 

Fortunately, such counteracting influences from more than 
one direction have come into active operation in Oraon society 
within the last few generations. 

I. nemha bhagats 

In the last chapter I have spoken of the BMi-phut Bhagats 
and Nemha Bhagats, among the Oraons. So far as I have been 
able to trace the origin of this Bhakti cult among the Oraons, 
it appears to go back to at least seven or ei^t generations from 
the present One of the oldest and best known families of 
Oraon Bhagats is that of the Bhagats of village TumbS. Purio in 
the Ranchi thand. Bhairo Bhagat of this family is said to have 
been the first Bhagat and his son Kishun Bhagat acquired a 
-wide reputation in the country as a powerful Sokhd. He is saiff 
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toi have saved R5.ja Deo Nath Sahi, the then Raja of Chota- 
Nagpur, and particularly his wife from the repeated afflictions 
with which they were visited by a spirit called Dulha Deo. Many 
are the stories recounted to this day regarding the wonderful 
occult powers of Kishun Bhagat. And Raja Deo Nath Sahi and 
his successors made extensive grants of lands to the family. The 
present head of the family (a man of about 60 years of age 
with children and grandchildren) is the fifth in descent from 
KishQn Bhagat and sixth from Bhaird Bhagat. There is no 
Sokhu in the family now', but they have a Mahaded-Kuri where 
some member of the family regularly burns incense and makes 
offerings to the Deity represented by stones, every morning and 
evening; and, like other Nemhd Bhagat families, fte descendants 
of Bhaird Bhagat observe the rules of ceremonial purity that a 
Bhagat is required to observe, do not join in sacrifices to the 
Bhiits or spirits, and take no part in the propitiation even of the 
village deities thou^ they contribute their own quota of sub¬ 
scriptions towards the cost of such propitiation. Raja Deo Nath 
Sahi, the patron and contemporary of Kishun Bhagat died in 
the year 1806 A.D., and if Kishun’s father Bhaird Bhagat be 
taken to have been among the earliest of Oraon Bhagats, the 
Bhagat cult among the Oraons may be taken to have originated 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century of the Christian era, 
if not earlier. 

Some other old Oraon Bhagat families, too, whose family 
history I have investigated point each to some an^stor, at least 
five, six or seven generations bade, as having been the first to 
become a Bhagat and acquire reputatiba as a diviner (sokha). 
Tri most cases the descendants of such a Bhagat have since, 
more or less, maintained the ceremonial purity in food and 
other habits. They have kept up the faith introduced by their 
first Bhagat ancestor, and have remained as what are known as 
Nemhd Bhagat (or Bhagats by reason of following strict rules 
in (let and habits) or Soda (white or simple) Bhagats. 

n. HINDUISED OR BaCHHI-DaN BHAGATS 

In some cases, particularly in well-to-do families, the des¬ 
cendants of the original Bhagat have nominally accepted as their 
gurus or spiritual guides Gdsdiits who are either degraded 
Brimhans or in some cases Vaisrutv-Vairdgis belonging tb lower 
Hindu castes, who periodcally visit the Ranchi district front 
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Gaya or Shahabad districts and elsewhere in search of a liveli¬ 
hood; but their ministrations do not go beyond whispering into 
the ears of their clients the name of a tutelary deity which the 
client is required to remember reverently every day. These 
mercenary gurus or Gosains have not only taken in some descen¬ 
dants of the indigenous Oraon Bhagats but also a number of 
other Oraons who have been attracted to the Bhakti cult by the 
purer modes of living of the Nemha Bhagats and the respect 
they command in society. Such Bhagats as have since accepted 
the nominal ministrations of itinerant Hindu gurus or Gosains 
or Bramhans are popularly known as Bachhiddn (lit., calf¬ 
giving) Bhagats because they are required to make a gift of a 
calf (bachhi) to their Gosaih or Guru by way of expiation for 
their past sins and ceremonial impurity. The appellation of 
Guru-mukh or kan-phut or kan-phuka Bhagat is also applied 
to them because the Guru whispers (phuko) into their ears 
(kdn) the name of'the tutelary deity who is to be the object of 
the Bhagat’s special adoration (bhakti). Tt may be mentioned 
that some of these semi-Hinduised Bhagats who take Vai^nav 
Gosains as their Gurus, call themselves Vishnu Bhagats as they 
adopt Vishnu or Sri Krishna, as their tutelary deity and abstain 
from fish and flesh of all kinds including goat’s flesh. The 
generality of Bhagats, as I have said, worship Mahddeo and His 
female consort or Energy (Sakti) Devi Mm to whom they s^ri- 
fice goats and may take goat’s flesh as well as fish. 

All Bhagats, both ordinary, Nemha or Sada Bhagats, as 
well as Visnu Bhagats and other Bdchhi-dan Bhagats, are 
required to maintain the rules of ceremonial purity in food, drink 
and other habits that the Bhiuphiit Bhagats introduced; and all 
retain most of the social customs and observances of the tribe 
which do nbt militaite against the Bhagat’s idehs df cecwabnial 
purity. It may be noted to the credit of some of these Gdsdiits 
that in the case of an Oraon who has not been a Bhagat before 
but agrees to become a Bdchhi-dan Bhagat, the Gosaih or Gurur 
in most cases, requires of him a year’s probation before giving 
him kdn-phuki or initiation. During this year of probation the 
disciple is required to observe rules of ceremonial purity in food' 
and drink and other habits to prove his fitness to become a 
Bhagat. Some Bhagat families have, however, become lax in 
their observance of the strict rules of ceremonial purity and 
abstention from the use of unclean food and hquor. Among a 
few of these Kdn-phukd or Bdchhi-dan Bhagats worse evils 
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imitated from low-class Hindus of means appear to have crept 
in. But this is opposed to indigenous Bhagat tenets and is held 
in abhorrence by the genuine Oraon Bhagat. 

It is unfortunate that no previpus writer on Chota-Nagpur 
and its tribes has inquired into this interesting movement among 
the Oraons; and so it is difficult at this date to ascertain exactly 
how or when it originated. Successive Census Reports have 
taken little or no account of the Oraon Bhagats. The only 
account hitherto published is a misleading and confused account 
given by Risely in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal. This account 
runs as follows :— ^ 

“Bhakat, Bhagat. —This term properly denotes a worshipper, 
and particularly Vaishnavas of the middle and lower castes, who 
from religious motives abstain from meat, fish and spirituous 
liquors. It is used as a title of Vaiihnavas generally, of die 
Jaiswar and Biyahut sub-castes of Kalwars, and of Tambulis in 
Behar, of Kasarwani Baniyas. and of those members of the 
Kasodhan sub-caste of Baniyas who refrain from eating fish. In 
Manbhum and Hazaribagh Bhakats are I'cry numerous, and have 
in their hands most of the business of the chattis or halting places 
along the Grand Trunk Road. 

“Bhakat-Ordon. —^The word Bhakat also denotes a sub tribe 
of the Oraons, which has been formc'l on the same basis of 
religious asceticism as the Kharwar or Safa-hor division of the 
Santals. These Bhakats acknowledge themselves to be Oraons, 
and admit disciples from the tribe, which indeed forms their 
oaaly source of recruits, but they will not inter-marry with their 
nheonverted brethren, nor take cooked food or water from their 
hmds.:. They abstain frorh all flesh except that of goats, which 
have been sacrificed to one of the Hindu gods, nor do they 
drink spirits. Fish, however, is not prohibited, and sweetmeats 
may be eaten with Oraons, Mundas, and Telis. Tobacco they 
will only smoke among themselves or out of the hukka of their 
own gdru or spiritual guide. 

“Religion.^Vas, favourite deities of the S/mgr^-Qraons, as 
of most recently Hinduised aborignes, are Mahadeva and Kdi, 
to whom goats, ghi, sweetmeats, etc., are offered on Wednesdays 
and Simdays, the offerings being eaten by the worshippers and 
ffieir families. They employ Brahmans as gurus, but these 
BiAmans do not officiate as their priests, and the sacrificial 
victims are slain by any influential person among themselves 
who happens to be acquainted witii the ritual. In marriages 
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again, while the attempt is to imitate the Hindu ceremony, the 
purohit who officiates is not a Brahman, but a Bhakat, and the 
binding portion of the ceremony is the payment of the bride-price, 
which consists of a pair of bullocks, or Rs 5 to Rs. 10 in cash. 

“Marriage. —^Along with their striving after conformity with 
■the externals of Hinduism, we find the Bhakats retaining in their 
entirety the totcmistic exogamous sections characteristic of the 
Oraons, and observing the same prohibited degrees. They show 
at present no signs of carrying their asceticism into the domain 
of marriage. Like the Oraons, they marry their ^rls as adults, 
usually between the ages of twelve and sixteen. Unrestricted 
courtship is permitted before marriage, and sexual intercourse is 
tolerated, it being understood that if a girl becomes pregnant 
she will name the father of her child, and the two will get 
married. Polygamy is permitted, but is not usually resorted to 
unless the first wife is barren. Widows are allowed to marry 
again, but no ceremony is performed on such occasion, and the 
transaction is deemed to be complete when a few maunds of 
grain have been paid to the relatives of the woman. Divorce is 
easy and very common; a woman runs away from her husband 
with any man who suits her fancy, a man turns out his wife and 
takes up with another woman. In either case the parties may 
marry again and thus render the divorce final, but this may alsot 
be effected without re-marriage by refunding to the husband the 
bride-price which he paid in the first instance for his wife. 

Disposal of the Dead. —“In the disposal of the dead the 
usages of the Bhakats do not differ materially from those of the 
Oraons. The rule is to burn the body, preserving some of the 
ashes and bones for burial, at the time of the haddipjior festival, 
in the bkuinhas’i village of the deceased, that is to say in the 
village from the first founders of which he believes himself to be 
descended. At this festival pigs and great quantities of rice are 
offered for the benefit of departed ancestors, who are also held 
in continual remembrance by fragments of rice or dal cast on 
the ground at every meal, and by a pinch of tobacco sprinkled 
whenever a man prepares his pipe. The bodies of women who 
die within fifteen days after child-birth are buried, and fowls 
offered over the grave. People who die during the rainy season 
are also buried, but the remains are exhumed and burned when 
the dry season sets in.”®^ 

54. The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I. Calcutta. (1891) 
pp. 91-92. 
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The reader of the preceding pages of this book will notice 
that Risley has here confounded the Mdtis who offer sacrifices 
to the dread goddess Kali with the Bhagats whose tutelary deity 
is generally Mahddeo (with his benign consort Parvati or Devi 
Mai); he is again in error in thinking that all Bhagats employ 
Brahmans as Gurus whereas, in point of fact, only certain well- 
to-do families of Bhagats, ambitious of rising in the social scale, 
have accepted their ministrations,—and that only in name. Risley 
is again mistaken in supposing that “they will not intermarry 
with their unconverted brethren,” whereas, as a matter of fact, 
such marriages are not only permissible but are of frequent 
occurrence. And Risley’s characterization of the Bhagats as a 
‘sub-tribe’ of the Oraons is quite inexplicable and incorrect, at 
least from an ethical standpoint. Risley has again erred in his 
statement that the Bhagats offer pigs at funeral festivals and 
fowls over the graves of women dying shortly after childbirth. 
As a matter of fact, fowls and pigs, like oxen, are taboo to the 
Oraon Bhagat, and he may sacrifice only goats to his deities,— 
a male goat to Mahddeo and a female goat to Devt-Mdi. 

Inaccurate and even erroneous statements like the above 
are unfortunately not rare in Risley’s accounts of different tribes, 
and indeed are inevitable in a writer whose information was in 
most cases not collected first-hand but was made up of varying 
information supplied by subordinate olRcers of Government and 
other correspondents most of whom had little interest in the 
enquiries, had no clear idea of what was wanted and lacked the 
equiiunent and discernment needed to discriminate between 
thifigs bearing the same or similar names but (Kferifig in escn- 
tials.' And thus is Risley’s account, the Mdtw, the Sokhds and 
Bhui-phut Bhagat, the Nemha Bhagats and the Hinduised 
Bachhiddn Bhagats have all been confused in an inaccurate and 
partly incorrect account. 

True, in parts of Bihar the names ‘Sokhd’ and ‘Bhagat’ are 
appled generally to magicians and sorcerers, and the term 
Bhdgtdi to the spells and enchantments of the sorcerer. But 
among the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur the name Bhagat has come 
to be applied as the distinctive name of a section of the tribe 
wMoh subscribes to the cult of Bhakti or loving trust in and, 
adoration of the Deity and observes certain rules of ceremoniak 
purity. 

That Hindu influence has been at work in developing and 
to j^cane extent perhaps in giving shape to the Bhagat cult cannot 
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be denied; but such influence would appear to have been less 
direct than Risley supposes. Ancient tribal tradition and certain 
tribal customs would appear to indicate that the germ of the 
Bhdkti cult had been long present in the tribal soul. Contact 
with Hindu ideas, beliefs and practices in time stimulated and 
fructified the Oraon’s original barren belief in Dharmes as the 
Supreme Spirit of Good; and from the belief thus vivified there 
sprouted in time the blossom of Bhakti or reverent faith in and 
loving adoration of a personal Deity. 

«The tribal belief in an All-Good Creator and the Oraon’s 
indigenous mode of acquiring a tutelary spirit in the shape of 
a CMndi stone from under the ground by some fortunate young 
initiates of the Oraon Bachelors’ fraternity, the belief in ‘spirit- 
possession’ which has long been a familiar phenomenon in 
Oraon dances and jatras and the basis of the Oraon Deonfd’s 
supposed powers, — these combined with subconscios auto¬ 
suggestion to help the earnest Oraon aspirant after a higher 
spiritual life in acquiring the occult experience of the daras 
or vision of an All-Good Deity and in the acquisition of a 
Bhui-pMt Mahadeo as his tutelary. The natural reaction of 
such a dream or vision,—or, as the sceptic would call it hallu¬ 
cination,—^was the emotional attitude and religious thrill which 
Oame to be known by the Hindu name of Bhakti.* And slowly 
the Bhakti cult spread among the tribe, particularly in the 
western and southern parts of the Ranchi district; and at the 
present day, Oraon adherents to the cult are estimated to num¬ 
ber a few thousands. • Were it not for the absence of active 
proselytisin and of any leaders of outstanding personality among 
the Oraon Bhagats, the movement might probably by this time 
have spread far more vddely in tite district. The restrictions 
agaitist the use of spirituous liquors as drink of libation, and 
of fowls, pigs and oxen (including cows and calves) as food or 
sacrifice, may also partly account for the slow dissemination of 
the Bhakti cult. • In any case, as it is only a very limited num¬ 
ber of persons who can in any generation be the favoured reci¬ 
pients of the vision or ‘dara§' and thus become inspired Bhagats 
and, as ordinarily only near relatives and descendants of such, 
a Bhagat follow the strict rules of ceremonial purity, adopt 
the faith and thus become Nemha Bhagats, the restricted follow¬ 
ing of the cult can be easily understood. 

The nominally H induised Bdchhi-dan Bhagats to whom I 
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have already referred have been of late increasing slightly in 
number, owing to the blandishments of itinerant mercenary 
Gosains and the natural desire of some of the more ambitious 
and enlightened members of the tribe to rise in the social scale 
or rather in the estimation of their more powerful Hindu neigh¬ 
bours. There are, however, indications from which it may not 
be unreasonable to anticipate that with the progress of educa¬ 
tion and enlightenment amongst the tribe an indigenous and 
purer Bhakti movement, as the natural evolution of the innate 
religious tendencies of the tribe, may bring within its fold all 
the different classes of Bhagats and many more besides. 

HI. THE KABIRPANTHI BHAGAT MOVEMENT 

The increasing dissatisfaction of the better minds among 
the Oraons with their old ways of living and their old cult of 
spirits, and a growing aspiration for a cleanlier life and a higher 
spiritual ideal would appeear to have further attracted in the 
last century a number of Oraons to a new and purer form of 
the Bhakti cult. This was the religion promulgated in the later 
years of the fifteenth and the earlier years of the skteentli cen¬ 
tury by the great North Indian saint Kabir.* 

Kabir condemned the worship of idols and tlie use of other 
visible symbols of divinity and preached that God is one by 
whatever name called or adored, and that real happiness can 
be attained not by sacrifices and rituals but by Bhakti or a pas¬ 
sionate adoration of the Deity. Thou^ Kabir himself prefer¬ 
red to call the Deity by the name of Ram, he called himself 
“the child of Allah and Ram.” He preached the abolition of 
all caste differences and sectarian barriers, but in ordinary mat¬ 
ters he did not object to his disciples conforming to usage so 
as not to give offence to their fellows.« Upri^t and just conduct, 
regard for truth, kindness to all living beings, and earnest medi¬ 
tation on the Deity were laid down as the cardinal duties of a 
Kabirpanthi Bhagat. * 

•Uprightness, and regard for truth are natural to the simple 
unsophisticated Oraon though contact with law courts and with 
his wily neighbours of a more ‘advanced’ culture sometimes 
contammates him. Alms-giving to the needy and hospitality to 
^esls which the Kabirpanthi religion demands are tribal virtues 
of the Oraon. Thou^ the unconverted Oraon is fond of animal 
.food, he is kind to his cattle and dogs and other animals. Abs- 
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tention from the use of all animal food and intoxicating spirits 
enjoined by the Kabirpamhi religion, was not a new doctrine to 
the Oraons as their own indigenous Bhagats enjoined upon and 
observed the same restrictions to some extent and were held in 
esteem by their tribe-fellows for such abstinence. The Kabir- 
panthi conception of the Deity as consisting of light fitted in 
with the Oraon conception of the Sun as the symbol of Dharmes 
or God. As for meditation upon God, all that his gfafi demands 
of an Oraon convert to the Kabirpanthi faith is that he should 
reverently utter the words ‘Sat Saheb’ or 'Sat Kabir’ in the 
morning and at any other time that he can. A Kabirpanthi 
wears the chilndi or scalplock which the Oraons have worn 
from time immemorial; and in addition to that he is required to 
wear a rosary or at least a bead of the sacred Basil which his 
gurii ties round his neck at the time of initiation. Women as 
well as men may wear the bead or rosary (Kanthi); but in the 
case of women they may do so only after their marriage. 

The Orton convert to the Kabirpanthi religion is permitted 
to preserve such of his social customs as do not militate against 
the cardinal tenets of the new faith. In addition to the inno¬ 
cuous tribal customs and observances at birth, marriage, and 
death, the peculiar Kabirpanthi religious service known as the 
Chauka is required to be held on such occasions or as soon 
afterwards as the Gurii can be called in to officiate. Thus the 
new religion fitted in to some extent with accustomed or familiar 
ideas and beliefs, and, in the beginning, attracted a fairly large 
number of Oraon converts. But the backward mind of the 
Oraon naturally requires the aid of sense imagery in respect of 
the unseen world of spiritual reality to satisfy his emotional 
needs. And in this respect perhaps this new faith did not quite 
come up to the expectations that the (Mon converts had formed 
of it in the beginning. 

From such inquiries as I have been able to make as to the 
time and manner of the introduction and dissemination of the 
Kabirpanthi religion among the Oraons, it appears that it was 
brought to the Oraon country from the Raipur and Bilaspur 
districts of the Central Provinces by way of the Sambalpur 
district and the Gangpur State on the south-western boundary 
of the Ranchi district, in the second quarter of the last century. 
There are Kabirpanthi converts in the Sambalpur District as 
well as large number of Oraon Kabirpanthis in the Ganpur 
State, adjoining the Simdega sub-division of the Ranchi district. 
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One of the earliest Oraon converts to. the new faith in the 
■Ranchi district was Dhola Bhagat of village Jorea in the Sisai 
thana. From information supplied by his great-grandson, a 
respectable and intelligent Kabirpanthi Bhagat of over fifty 
years of age. it appears that Dhola Bhagat accepted the Kabir¬ 
panthi religion shortly after the suppression of the ‘K61 insurres- 
tion’ of 1832-33, The members of this family named Dayaram 
and Ugranam, the Mahants of Kawardha Math in the Bilaspur 
District of the Central Provinces, as their Gurus, althou^ it 
appears that neither of these Mahants visited the Ranchi district 
in person and the actual initiation was made by some deputy or 
subordinate Mahant. Dhola Bhagat is said to have been actually 
initiated by one Mahant Birju Das. 

Dayaram, who died a few years ago, was the twelfth, and 
Ugranam, who. died a few months ago, was the thirteenth in 
descent from Dharam Das, a Kasaundhani Bania who became 
. a favourite disciple of Kabir himself and gave away all his 
wealth, amounting to eighteen lakhs (18,00,000) of rupees in 
charity and became a Kabirpanthi Sadhu or mendicant. His 
descendants have since been the hereditary Mahants of the 
Kawardha monastery®® (Math). Althou^ Kawardha in the 
Bilaspur district is the official seat, Ugranam lived at Dhamakhera 
in the Raipur District in consequence of a dispute about succes¬ 
sion to the Mahantship which was decided against him. But the 
decision of the courts was not accepted by the people, and the 
Kabirpanthi Oraons of the Ranchi district name, ‘Tambakhefa 
Kudatmal’ as the seat of their superior Mahant or Saheb. Tam- 
bakhera is obviously a corruption of ‘Dhamakhera’ which was 
the seat of the Mahant Ugranam Saheb, in the Raipur District, 
where a new Math was erected. Kudarmal is a place in the 
Bilaspur District where the remains of two former Mahants lie 
buried and where a big Kabirpanthi fair is periodically held, and 
where Dayaram’s mother known as Dadi Saheb continued to 
exercise authority, as it was she who had proposed the appoint- 
. ment of one Juglanand, a disciple of Dayaram, as Mahant for the 

S5. The head Mahant of this southern section of the Kabirpanthis 
iJttoles and lives with his wife till a son is born, after which the wife 
becomes a Bmragi or mendicant. Each Mahant holds office for a 
Ijeriod of 25 years and 20 days after which he is succeeded by his son 
• on the Gadi. l^ayaitm died after holding office for three years only. 
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remainder of Dayaram’s prescribed term of office. Juglanand' 
with a number of discontented followers retired to Bombay. 

The superior Mahant or ‘Saheh’ of the ‘Dhamakhera Math 
issues piinjas or letters of authority and jurisdiction to lesser 
Mahants or gurus. A few such gurus have since settled in the 
Oraon country where they have each his own disciples or clients. 
Such gurus are Sohag Das at Okea, Mutru Das at Phiilwartoli 
and Lain Das at MnagutQ in the Basia tliaiia, and Mahant 
Prosad Das at Birinda in the Gumla thaiul, of the Ranchi 
district. These Kabirpanihi gurus belong to Hindu castes. But 
in the Gangpur State there are two or three Oraon Kabirpanihi 
gurus, one of whom now named Ramu Das recently initiated an 
Oraon of village Maharajgunj in the Basia thema. This Oraon 
guru has an Assistant or Dewan named Kaila Bhagat who is a' 
resident of village Kiriya in the Biru parganu of the Ranchi 
district. 

In the year 1845 A.D., when the first Christian Mission 
called the Gossner’s Evangelical Lutheran Mission came to the 
Ranchi district, the German missionaries of Uiat Mission found 
a Teli of the name of Ichchha Guru actively preaching the tenets 
of the Kabirpanihi faith. Most of the Oraon converts to this 
faith are found in the Gumla subdivision''" in the west and south¬ 
west of the Ranchi district, and in the Simdega subdivision''' in 
the south-east of the district. In the Sadar or central and north¬ 
eastern sub-division of the district only a few Oraon families in 
the Lapung thana (as in villages Lalgunj and Damutoli) are 
adherents of the faith. The few Khangar Munda families on 
the southern borders of the sadar subdivision and, northern 
borders of the Khunti subdivision (as in villages Takra and 
Hatadami) are only recent converts initiated by a gUru named 
Kristo Das hailing from somewhere m the east. Conversion to 
the Kabirpanihi cult has long practically ceased among the 
Oraons. At distant and rather rare intervals a liquor-drinking 

56. As, e.g., in villages Adar, Ajiatu Patratoli. Dewaki, GSmliaria, 
Ghiithi, Happamtai, KuhipSt, and Porha in Ghagra thana; in villages 
Arangi, Dari, DoMnagar, Ghagra, Jorea, Karanj, Murgu, and Telarbira 
in the Sisai thana; in vUlages Birinda, Ghatta and Karamtoli in Gumla 
thorn, in village Tingria in Palkof thana, and in villages Chitramin, 
Gaia, Maharajguiij and Raikera in the Basia thana. 

57. As, e.g., in villages AuiS Bihar and Kiriya in Thithai 
Jtogar thana, village RengarpSni &c. in Simdega thana, in villages 
Paharsara, Mararoa, &c., in Kurdeg thana, and village Berenbasa in 
Bolba thana. 
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(madud) and spirit-worshipping Oraon family with which some 
Kabirpanthi Oraon family has entered into marital relations, 
may feel attracted to the purer faith and cleanlier habits of their 
Kabirpanthi relatives and agree to be initiated by the latter’s 
giiru. 

As I have said, the Oraon Kabirpanthi Bhagats have pre¬ 
served such of the old tribal customs relating to birth, marriage 
and death as do not conflict with the cardinal religious doctrines 
promulgated by Kabir. A Kabirpanthi Oraon seeks matrimonial 
alliances not only within his own tribe but with due regard to 
the totemistic rule of exogamy sanctioned by tribal customs. It 
is not deemed necessary, though it may be deemed desirable, 
tliat a Kabirpanthi Oraon should marry his son or daughter only 
to a Kabirpanthi bride or bridegroom. He may, and often does, 
enter into marital relations with unconverted Oraon families. In 
such a case, the girl who is married to a madud Oraon family 
will no longer be allowed to cook or serve rice and pulses for 
her parents and their people or sit down to eat in the same lino 
with them. At a birth, marriage or death in his family a Kabir¬ 
panthi Oraon may, as I have said, observe tribal customs not 
inconsistent with the cardinal doctrines of his new faith, and 
has in addition to arrange for the peculiar Kabirpanthi religious 
service known as Chowkd, 

All animal sacrifices are, of course, forbidden to the Kabir¬ 
panthi and so. are cremation of the dead and offerings or liba¬ 
tions to the spirits of the dead. But lighted earthen lamps are 
placed over graves on the new moon night in the month of 
Kdrtik (t^ovember) every year. As we shall presently see, the 
flesh of the Cocoanut ceremonially broken by the Mahant at a 
Chowkd service and distributed to. the congregation along with 
consecrated betel-leaves serve the purpose of the sacrificial flesh 
and sacramental meal. 

The characteristic Kabirpanthi religious service known as 
the Chowkd^^ is held at initiation, or at marriage, if the initia¬ 
tion ceremony of the bridegroom has not already taken place, 
and in all cases at death (generally on the twenty-first day after 
death) and on any other occasion when a family or congregation 
can ^ord to arrange for it. The appropriate date for the 

58. Chowka is the term ordinarily applied to a space specially 
prepared in the kitchen, where food is cooked and served. It appears 
to be applied to the Kabirpanthi religious service as it takes the form 
of a sacramental meal. 
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service is the fourteenth day of the moon. On the arrival of 
the Mahant or guru, his feet are washed with cold water which 
is then wiped off with a clean cloth. The head of the family 
presents him with a cocoanut and some coins which are laid at Ms. 
feet. A space measuring five or seven yards square is cleaned and 
in the centre of this square a small space, two and a half yards 
square is marked out with lines of wheat flour diluted in water, 
so as to form four squares. The sides of each square are formed 
of double lines and all along these lines on both, sides of them 
decorations in the form of petals of flowers are drawn with wheat 
flour. An awning {chandoa) of cloth is put up over the ground' 
where the Chowkd service is held. Wreaths of flowers are sus¬ 
pended from each of the four corners of the awning and also 
from the middle of each of the four sides of the awning. These 
eight wreaths reach down to the ground. The colour of the 
awning and of the flowers should be white, even in the case of a 
funeral Chowkd of which the awning among the Kabirpanthis 
of the Central Provinces must be of a red colour. 

On the western side of the inner square and beyond it, is 
placed a stone slab which is believed to be the seat of Sateji 
Guru or Sat Kabir. Just to the west of tMs slab, facing the 
centre of the square, the Mahant sits on a seat of white cloth. 
On his right is kept a plate containing one hundred and twenty- 
five betel-leaves, besides almonds, rasins, sohdrds, etc. In front 
of him in the centre of the square at the junction of the four 
divisions of the square is supposed to be the throne of Pitrusha 
or God. At this point two pounds and a half of molasses is 
kept on a plate and is covered over with a white cloth. In a 
line with this point, on the eastern side of the square, is placed 
an earthenware jar or a brass water-pot {15^3) filled with water,, 
and over this is placed an earthen-ware or brass plate containing; 
some rice, and on this bums a lamp with five lighted wicks, 
jutting out of it at five points and fed with ghee. This is sup¬ 
posed to be the seat of Bankerji Guru, a disciple of Kabir. Some 
betel-leaves, raisins, sohdrd, dates etc., are also kept at this spoL ' 
A number of lamps fed with oil are lighted all around. At the 
centre of the southern side of the square, in a line with the 
‘throne of Purusha or God,’ is the seat (dsan or akhrd) of 
Chaturbhuj Gicrii (another disciple of Kabir). Some betel- 
leaves, soMra, etc., are also kept at this point on a plate. Here 
also is kept a brass-jug (lota) containing what is known as Jal- 
prasdd. This is made by diluting molasses or sugar in water 
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and mixing with it a little camphor, some pepper and other 
spices, raisins, etc., and sanctifying the mixture with water sup¬ 
posed to have been used in washing the feet {charandmrita) of 
the superior Mahant; generally small pills said to have been made 
with earth diluted in such water are used for the purpose. At 
the centre of the northern side of the square just in a line with 
the seat of Purusha and Chaturbhiij Guru is the se&tiakharu) o& 
Dharam Das Giiru, another disciple of Kabir and the ancestor 
of the superior Mahant Dayaram. At this point is also placed 
on a plate some wheat-dough formed in the pattern of a lotus- 
flower in the cup or hollow of which is placed a torch fed with 
ghee or butter. This is used in making arati or ceremonial 
waving of light. At different points on the sides of the square 
are placed a few cocoanuts. Kaila Bhagat, the Oraon assistant 
(Dewan) of the Oraon Mahant Ramu Das explained to me that 
these cocoanuts represent the head of Yama (the god of death) 
and are offered to the Formless God (Nirakar Nirartjcm) in place 
of animal sacrifice. 

Outside the inner square sit the congregation all around. 
The Giiru sings bhajans or hymns. One or two disciples may 
sing in chorus with him, and the rest of the congregation repeat 
the name of Kabir (or Sat Kabir) either muttering or aloud. 
Then the Mahant lights the arti torch in the dough-lamp. 
The Giiru makes arti in the Hindu fashion by waving the plate 
with the arti torch on it, round and round. 

Then a cocoanut is ceremonially washed with water and 
broken on a stone. Some say that the shell of the cocoanut 
t^resents the spirit of evil who seeks to keep from men the 
blessing contained in the milk and flesh of the fruit. The flesh 
of the cocoanut is cut up and distributed with molasses or sugar- 
cakes (batdsa) and, if available, with dried fruits, on a betel- 
leaf to each number of the congregation who reverently receives 
it on his knees and takes particular care that no portion of it 
falls on the ground. Then the Giiru mutters some prayers, and 
sometimes gives a short address. All present bow down to the 
Giiru or Mahant. After* about an hour or so, the Jot Prakds 
ceremony is performed. The dou^ in which the ghee and 
pieces of the kernel of cocoanut are mixed up is kneaded and 
formed into small wafers (piiri). The betel-leaves which the 
Mahant brings with him are said to have been blessed or conse¬ 
crated by the head Mahant of Dhamakhera, and are known as 
.pairmirm or messages. These Pan-parwdnas are cut up into small 
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pieces and each piece along with a wafer {puri) of the dough 
and a little- jal prasad is distributed to each member of the con¬ 
gregation who reverently receives it on the palm of his right 
hand placed over the palm of the left hand. A feast follows the 
service. 

The eating of the pan-parwdnd is obviously a sacramental 
meal meant to serve as a spiritual bond of union between the 
Bhakat and the founder of the religion. 

With the exception of the Chowkd service and the communal 
meal that follows, there is not much in the Kabirpanthi cult, as 
the OrUon understands it, to appeal to his craving for institu¬ 
tional religion and for personal devotion to the Deity. Kabir 
or Sat Sdheb is to the Oraon convert more or less of an abstract 
name which does not appear to evoke the same intensity of 
religious emotion that Mahddeo or Bhagwdn does in the minds 
of the ordinary Oraon Bhagat. Although personal devotion to 
his own guru is required of all members of the Panth, the gurus 
whom the Oraons know are not of a type calculated to inspire 
reverence, much less devotion in the minds of their disciples. In 
fact, some respectable Oraon Kabirpanthis of whom I enquired 
why they did not seek to become Mahants told me that it was 
not a respectable profession and that “it jarred on their own 
sense of self-respect to earn money, as the Mahants do, by mak¬ 
ing people worship at their feet” (paoki pujdeke paisa lend 
bahut dof hdi). Some well-do-do Oraon Kabirpanthi Bhagats, 
like well-to-do Oraon Nemha Bhagats, have now begun to employ 
Brahmans at their weddings. The Orton Kabirpanthi Bhagat, 
as much as the Nemha Bhagat, believes in bhuts or malignant 
spirits and regards them as devils to be shunned or repelled. 
The means which the Kabirpanthi Oraon adopts to drive away 
the bhuts is to sing particular bhajans dr hymns, Dht® BhtgafS: 
grand-son Phagu Ohdar, as PhagQ’s son informed me, had 
actually brou^t from the Mahant at Dhdmdkherd a book of 
special bhajans to drive away bhuts. The Kabirpanthi Bhagat 
is now hardly distinguishable from the average Hinduised Nemha 
Bhagat except by his omission of certain old tribal observances. 
And the Kabirpanthi movement has long ceased to make any 
perceptible progress among the Oraons. 

rV. THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 

Towards the middle of the last century, foreign missionaries 
•of a new religion came into the country and began to preach 
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with the utmost zeal the futility of sacrificing to the old tribal 
spirits and deities, and descanted on the beauty and satisfying 
nature of a new gospel. During the first few years of the 
advent of the Gossner’s Evangelical Lutheran Mission, from the 
year 1845 a.d. to the middle of 1850, the efforts of the zealous 
German missionaries appeared to bear no fruit. But in June 
1850, they succeeded in securing as their first converts, four 
Oraons, namely, Keso and Bandhu of village Chitakoni, Nabin 
Poye of village Hesakota and Ghuran of village Karand. The 
Mission report asserts that they came to the Christian Mission¬ 
aries as the Kabirpanthi guru known as fchchha Guru, to whom 
I have referred in the last section, could not satisfy them that the 
Kabirpanthi religion was superior to the Christian religion. 
Whatever considerations mi^t have led these earliest converts 
to accept the new religion, most available outside reports, official 
as well as non-official, would appear to indicate that this and 
the later Christian Missions in ^ota-Nagpur owe much of the 
wonderful progress they have since made among the Oraons and 
some other aboriginal tribes in less than a century, to the moral 
support and in many cases pecuniary and other assistance which 
the generous European missionaries naturally extended to their 
converts in their manifold miseries. They helped them as much 
as they could in their strug^es against the oppressions of exact¬ 
ing, and, in not a few cases, tyrannical landlords and usurious 
money-lenders as also against persecution at the hands of their 
own tribe-fellows in the cases of suspected witches and their 
families. It is significant that such landless tribes as the Birhdfs, 
the Korw^ and the Asurs, who know no landlords or money¬ 
lenders, have generally stood aloof from the Christian missions. 

Thanks to the Bhakti cults, the old tribal deities and spirits 
had already lost much of their hold on the tribe. Now the 
Oraons saw that whereas their old gods and spirits could afford 
no relief or protection against their manifold economic miseries 
nor could the Bhakti cults (whether Mahadeo Bhakti, or Vi§m 
Bhakti (k Kabir Bhakti) be of much help to them in their 
worldly strug^es, here were the converts to the foreign faith and 
the proteges of the foreign missionaries who secured more or 
less protection from future molestation, thou^ not always relief 
from existing troubles. They further found that the children of 
their Christian converts considerably improved their economic 
condition and prospects through the secular education imparted 
in the Mission Schools and the powerful patronage of influential 
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niissionaries. All this naturally induced the Oraons to flock in 
increasing numbers to the Christian fold. At times of acute 
economic distress or agrarian discontent there were phenomenal 
mass conversions to Christianity among the Oraons. A number 
of the converts, however, relapsed to their old ways, some after 
their temporal interests were more or less served, and others 
when they found that the high expectations they had formed of 
improving their own economic condition and securing relief from 
ihcir agrarian grievances with the aid of the missionaries could 
not be realised. The descendants of such of the converts as 
clung to the new religion have, however, in most cases, proved 
themselves genuine Qiristians in faith, if not always in practice. 

The Christian’s idea of faith and trust in God would indeed 
appear to approach the Hindu idea of Bhakli with which the 
tribe had been to some extent already familiar. Christianity 
further appeared to the enlightened Oraon convert to satisfy the 
spiritual need of personal relationship with a beneficent Deity 
which the better minds among the tribe had come to feel and 
which had before then led some of their people to adopt one or 
other of the Bhakti cults. Christianity recognizes, as the Oraon 
Bhakti cults do. that the Deity may and does enter into or inspire 
human beings and reveal His will through them. Besides appear¬ 
ing to satisfy their emotional need of communion with a personal 
Deity, the Christian dualistic doctrine of the Spirit of Good and 
the Spirit of Evil—God and the good Apgels, on the one hand, 
and the Devil and his evil hosts on the other,—fitted in with the 
Oraon conception of Dharmes, the Spirit of Good, on the one 
hand, and the malignant spirits and the ‘evil eye’ and ‘evil mouth’ 
■on the other. 

The Qiristkn missionaries wisely permitted their OrSon 
converts to retain some of their tribal customs, such as exogamy 
based on totemistic lineage and certain other cherished folk 
customs and observances such as the ceremonial eating of first 
fruits, certain rites at harvest and sowing of paddy, and certain 
observances at birth and marriage, which did not conflict with 
the cardinal tenets of the Christian faith. For their old tribal 
dances and songs, substitutes were found in religious processions, 
feasts and festivals, and congregational hymn-singing. Some 
young Oraon Christians in the villages may also be seen joining 
the old dance meetings, perhaps on the sly. No restrictions in 
matters of food were imposed; nor was the use of liquor tabooed 
though temperance was inculcated. In this way the new, faith 
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has come to be adjusted, so far as possible, to their old concep¬ 
tions and habits. 

The educational and other philanthropic activities of the 
Christian missionaries for the moral, intellectual and social uplift 
of their converts has undoubtedly been of immense beneht to 
their converts and have indirectly benefitted the unconverted as 
well.“® 


V. THE TaNa BHAGAT MOVEMENT 

We have seen that the better minds among the Oraons have 
for a long time felt the need for a comparatively higher ideal of 
spiritual life and moral conduct than that provided by the old 
tribal faith. The germs of the idea of Bhakti or loving adora¬ 
tion of a personal Deity have been for over a century floating 
in the social atmosphere of the tribe and h6re and there lighted 
on congenial soil in individual souls and turned some into 
Bkuiphut Bhagats, some into Nemha Bhagats, some into Visnu 
Bhagats and some into Kabirpanthi Bhagats. In fact, the idea 
of Bhakti would appear to have an inherent attraction for the 
tribal soul. It is significant that whereas Bhagats of different 
denominations are now counted by the thousands among the 
Oraons, there are practically none among their neighbours the 
Mupdas, the Hos, and other aboriginal tribes of the Ch5ta-Nagpur 
plateau except that only about twenty families of Khangar 
Mflndas living within twenty miles to the south of Ranchi have, 
within Ate last twenty years, embraced the Kabirpanthi faith and 
a few fatnflies of Mundas in the Bengali-speaking eastern parts 
of the Ranchi district subscribe to a corrupt form of Vabnavism. 

At length the Oraon’s craving for personal relations with a 
loving Deity expressed itself in a new religious movement of the 
old Bhagat pattern but of a more distinctively Oraon cultural 
type. The originators and followers of this new Bhakti cult 
called it the "Kuriikh Dharam” or the (real or original) religion 
of the Kurukhs or Oraons. What constituted the initial strength 
of the new faith and contributed to its phenomenal success in 
the beginning, before long proved to be its weakness and led to 
its partial failure in the end. This unfortunate circumstance was 

59. For an account of the .work of the Christian Missions see. 
S: e, Roy’s ‘Tte MupiBs of Chata-N&gpur," pp. 226-231, 238-269., 
290.325, ' , 
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the combination of a strong desire for delivery from the bondage 
of capricious and blood-thirsty tribal spirits with perhaps a still 
stronger desire for delivery from the. burden of what they 
regarded as an oppressive and iniquitable land-system and land- 
laws. Indeed, what appears to have appealed most strongly to 
the generality of the followers of the new faith was the promise 
held out by the originators of the movement that through Bhakti 
to Bhagwdn they would be able to raise the present degraded 
social position of their community to the higher level occupied 
by the Hindus and Christian converts amongst their tribe-fellows 
and obtain relief from their long-standing agrarain grievances and 
the present wretchedness of their economic condition. Thus the 
social and economic aspects of this movement unfortunately came 
to be bound up with its religious aspect, to the prejudice of both. 

The leaders of the new movement began by suspecting that 
the old spirits to whom they so long looked for help were power¬ 
less to help them in their economic distress and their agrarian 
troubles, and ended by persuading themselves that it was indeed 
those very spirits that were wholly responsible for their present 
miserable social and economic condition and must be not only 
abandoned but expelled from the Oraon country. The belief in 
these spirits, they declared, was no part of their ancient tribal 
faith but was a later importation from the Munda religious 
system. Accordingly they named their new reform^ faith—the 
"Kurukh Dharam” or the real religion of the KSrukhs or Oraons. 
They also call their religion the 'Bhakat' or ‘BhaktV religion 
(literally, religion of love or devotion). From the frequent use 
of the word “tdno” and “tfind" ("pull” and “pulling”) in their 
hymns, they came to be called “Tanas” or “Tuna Bhagats” by 
their nei^bours. 

’ The individual who ife. known to have first formulated in 
words the ideas that had been long fermenting in the minds of 
a large section of the people was one Jatra Oraon, a youth of 
about twenty-five years of age, residing in village Chepri Nawatoli 
m the Bishunpur Police Station of the Gumla Sub-division of the 
Ranchi District. In April, 1914, this sensitive Oraon youth prot- 
claimed to his fellow tribesmen that in a dream Dharmes (the 
Supreme God) told him to give up Matiad (ghost-finding and 
exorcism) and the belief in bhiits or spirits, to abjure all animal 
sacrifice, animal food and liquor, and to give up plou^ing their 
fields which entailed cruelty to cows and oxen but failed to save 
the tribe from famine and poverty, and no more to work as 
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coolies or labourers under men of other castes and tribes. He 
further proclaimed that he had been ordered by Dharmes to 
gather together as many disciples as he could, teach them Mantras 
or songs and incantations (which came to him through divine 
inspiration) and thereby to cure fever, sore eyes and other 
■diseases. He soon collected a following of from one to two 
thousand. It is said that, like Birsa Bhagwan"® among the 
Mundas, he gave out that he was to lead his people to the desired 
goal in matters temporal and spiritual and that those who did 
not join his movement would be struck dumb. This, however, 
appears on enquiry to be a misrepi'esentalion or at any rate an 
exaggerated report. The new faith soon began to spread like 
wild fire. On his refusal to allow his followers to take up work 
as coolies for the construction of a school in village Ddkotoli 
adjacent to his own village, the local Police, however, sent up 
Jatra Bhagat, as he was called, for trial along with seven of his 
followers to the court of the Sul>Divisi6nal Magistrate of Gumla 
and they were bound down to keep the peace. And thus ended 
the first manifestation of the new spirit. 

After this Jatra Bhagat fell into the background, but the 
movement went on spreading, and local leaders of the new cult 
appeared in different parts of the Oraon country. In fact, the 
social atmosphere was at the time surcharged with the ideas and 
sentiments that produced the new movement, and more than one 
sensitive soul grasped the idea with greater vividness and felt the 
sentiments with greater intensity than their tribe-fellows, and 
gave thrilling expression to the new idea and sentiments that had 
so long been struggling ineffectually to take shape in a definite 
tribal cult. Thus at about the same time as Jatra Bhagat was 
preaching the new religion, an Oraon woman of village Balkuri 
in the Ghagra tliand of the Ranchi District who had gone to 
bathe m a tank stayed away from home for hours, and her 
anxious husband on going to the tank to look for her found her 
seated on the bank m a semi-conscious state of spirituaT exalta¬ 
tion and repeatedly uttering the words “Bom — Bom — Bom "—^the 
orthodox salutation to Mahadeo. She was believed to have had 
a vision of the Deity, and was taken home. Then she began to 
preach the new faith of Bhakti that had been revealed to her by 

60. See S. C. Roy’s The Mutt4as and their Country (1912). pp. 325- 
343. Jatra. subsequently lost his eye-sight and died about two years 
ago. 
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Mahadeo, and which was substantially the same as that preached 
by Jatra Bhagat. In her own and neighbourmg villages, this 
women too is reputed as a prophet of the Tana religion. AH 
such local prophets more or less expressed the group-mind and 
thereby impressed their tribe-fellows and ware hailed as gurus 
or teachers of the new faith. 

The next and more enduring manifestation of the new ideas 
occurred in the latter part of the year 1915. The movement 
which now came to be definitely known as the “Tuna Bhagat” 
movement spread from the south-western parts of the Ranchi 
district through the western and central thdnds to the northern 
thdnds of Befo and Kufu, and thence to the jurisdiction of the 
Mandar thdnd which adjoins the Ranchi thdnd on the west and 
even affected the western parts of the Ranchi thdnd. From Kuru, 
the movement alsO' spread to the north and west and temporarily 
affected a section of the Oraons of the Palamau district on the 
north-west and the Hazaribagh district on the north. Although 
;the movement, before long, more or less subsided in the south¬ 
western and extreme western parts of the Ranchi district, it 
appears to have come to stay in the Lohardaga, Sisai, Lapung, 
Bero, Kuru and Mandar thdnds, particularly in the last three 
police areas on the central plateau of the Ranchi district. 

The movement has since passed through two definite stages. 
The first stage was that of destruction consisting of the expul- 
;sion of the old bhuts or evil spirits from the land and the 
abandonment of old habits and usages, and the second that of 
• construction and consolidation consisting in the promulgation of 
regulations and rules of conduct for the followers of the new 
religion, and definite formulation of doctrines and beliefs. 

The first stage of the new movement, consisting as it did in 
ra semewhat extensive campaign of a ghost-hunting at ni^t-time, 
caused great panic among the local Zamindars or landed pro¬ 
prietors and Police officers who neither understood the vociferous 
songs and incantations which accompanied the ghost-hunting nor 
indeed were allowed to approach and witness the proceedings; 
and, as a matter of fact, a few cases of actual violence against 
suspected witches were reported and proved and the culprits 
punished. A number of Tdnds also stopped payment of rents 
'to their landlords and gave up plou^ing their lands. 

Alarmist accounts received by Police officers from panic- 
-Stricken local Zamindars and usurious money-lenders who ap- 
-prehended a rising of the Oraons against themselves and from 
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local liquor-sellers who were dismayed by the vow of total 
abstinence from drinking adopted by these Tanas, were readily 
believed. Their meetings were regarded with suspicion and 
exaggerated into disloyal and illegal meetings. In fact, in some 
villages, it is said, the Tanas while invoking what they regard as 
the beneficent powers added the name ‘German Baba’ to ‘Chandra 
Bdbd’ (Moon God), ‘Surdj Baba’ (Sun God) and similar other 
Babas or good Powers. This was no doubt due to ignorance 
rather than sedition, for in those days the earlier victories of 
the Germans in the European War were everywhere talked about 
and these ignorant religious enthusiasts took ‘German Bdbd’ or 
the ‘German God' as one more unknown mi^ty power. The 
authorities accordingly prohibited nightly gatherings, and several 
batches of followers of the new religion were sent up to the 
courts as likely to commit breaches of the peace, and on their 
failure to -furnish sufficient security were sent to prison. 

These measures adopted by the authorities had the effect 
of inducing a large number of timid and vacillating followers 
of the new doctrine to revert to their old religion and old ways 
of living. 

With a view to retard the growth of the movement, the 
authorities not only prohibited nightiy secret gatherings, but also 
prohibited large gatherings during the day-time except where 
they were strictly orderly. One such gathering that was arranged 
for at Sisai was, however, permitted to be held and the Sub- 
Inspector of Police of Sisai was deputed to attend. The reso- 
lusions—^over twenty in number—^passed at this meeting were 
foUitd all to ndate to social, moral and reUgjous affairs, and 
indeed one of those resolutions warned the Tdnd Oraons to be 
very careful not to have any quarrels with non-aboriginals who 
were spreading false rumours against them. This showed that 
these people had no intention of rising against the non-aboriginals 
and much less against Government, but rather were solely bent 
Upon purging out of their villages the old ^osts and spirits by 
the recitation of certain powerful mantras or spells, and raising, 
their own social position by the abandonment of what they con¬ 
sidered to be degrading practices such as the keeping and eating 
of pigs and fowls and the use of intoxicants. Nor were they 
really disaffected against the British Government. In fact, there 
is no sedition in the Oraon constitution. Even the sedulous 
blandishments of certain emissaries of the so-called ‘Non-eo- 
operation’ movement in India have long failed to inveigle then®; 
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into its fold, although unfortunately a few have since nominally 
joined the movement under the delusion that they would thereby 
be enabled to recover their lost privileges and ri^ts in land. 

A reversion of the popular feeling against the Tanas 
followed. And while the authorities did not slacken their 
vigilance so that the extreme section of the Tana Bhagats might 
not commit any disturbance, the mind of the public was generally 
taken off the movement. And the leaders of the movement now 
turned their attention to building up a body of rules to regulate 
their religious and social practices. 

I shall now proceed to give an account, first, of the proce¬ 
dure by which they sought to drive out the bhuts from the land 
and, then, of the doctrines, usages and practices of the new 
religion. The modus operandi adopted by the Tana Bhagats to 
expel the bhiits or spirits from the country was not a new one 
but an adaptation of the old process of exorcism employed by 
the Oraon Mdti or spirit-doctor in cases of supposed spirit- 
possession. 

The method adopted by the leaders of the movement in 
propagating their doctrines, practices and inc’antations {mantras') 
was to collect, on some open space outside an Oraon village, a 
number of youths of surrounding villages and instruct them and 
send them out to their respective villages, and these in their 
turn were to collect other youngmen of their own and neigjh- 
bouring villages and convert and instruct them. And thus the 
new faith spread from village to village till it extended almost 
all over the Oraon country at one time. 

The procedure followed in expelling the old spirits or bhuts 
was as follows. During the first few ni^ts the young men 
assembled, after their evening-ineals, at the boundary-line of the 
village from which the bhuts had to be expelled. When all were 
assembled, some one would exclaim, “Seek out the spot.” They 
would begin by singing or rather reciting their invocations in a 
sing-song tone in local Hindi—as follows:— "Chandra Baba, 
Surd] Bdbd, Dharti Baba, Tdrdgan Baba,—ndchan he jdegd kon 
hdi ?— kon hdi?—K — K — K?” (“O Father Moon, O Father Sun, 
O Father Earth, O Father Starry Host, — where is the spot for 
dancing? Where is it?—^wh—? wh—? wh—?)” They would 
proceed in this way, until one of them showed supposed signs of 
spirit-possession and ran to a spot close by where he would stop, 
and to that spot the whole company would proceed and arrange 
themselves in a circle leaving an opening on the north. And 
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with their hands folded as in prayer, they would go on singing 
in a monotonous tone the following mantras on which they rang 
many changes, changing the names of the Superior Powers (Sun, 
Moon, etc.) by substituting those of other good Powers they could 
conceive of, such as Birsa Baba (Birsa Bhagwan) :— 

Tana, Baba, tana, Bhutdnike tdnd, 

Tdnd, Bdbd, (and, tan 0n (dm; 

Tdnd, Bdbd, (and, Kona Kuchi Bhutdnike (and, 

Tdnd, Bdbd, (and, (an ton (and; 

Tandy Bdbd, (and, Lukal Chhdpdl Bhutdnike (and, 
Tdnd, Bdbdy (and, tan ton (and; 

Tandy Baba, (and Gdrhddhipd Bhutdnike (and, 

Tdnd, Bdbdy (and, tan ton (and; 

Jdndy Bdbdy (dnd, Pesal Pdscd Bhutdnike (and, 

Tdnd, Bdbdy (and, tan (on (and; 

Tandy Bdbd (and Ddini Bhutdnike (and, 

Tandy Babd, (and, (an ton (and; 

Chandra Bdbd, Suraj Bdbd, 

Dharfi Bdbd, Tdregan Bdbd, 

Ndmse dtji mdngte hdi — 

Tandy Bdbd, (and, tan ton (and; 

Ddinike Ndsan Thdpal bhutdnike (dnd, 

Tdnd, Bdbdy tdnd, (an ton (and; 

Bdpdke mdnal dead bhutdnike tdnd, 

Tandy Bdbd, (and, tan ton (dnd; 

Ajd par-djd mdnal dead bhutdnike (and, 

Tdnd, Bdbd, tdnd, tan ton (dnd; 

MurgUkhdid bhutdnike (and, 

Tdnd, Bdbd, (and, tan tdn (and; 

Kdrd-khdid bhutdnike (and, 

Tandy Bdbd, (and, tdn ton (and; 

Bherd-khdid bhutdnike tdnd, 

Tdnd, Bdbd, (and, (an tdn (and; 

Admi-khdid bhutdnike tdnd, 

Tandy Bdbd, (dnd, tdn tdn (and; 

These incantations may be rou^y translated as follows :— 
TuU, Father, Pull, Pull down the bkuts; 

Pull, Father, Pull, Pull the bhuts [hiding] in corners and 

turnings. 

Pull, Father, Pull, — Pull—Pull — Pull. 

Pull, Father, Pull, Pull the bhuts that live in hiding, 

; Pull, Father, Pull, — Pull — Pull — Pull. 
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Pull, Father, Pull, Pull the bhiits of ditches and mounds; 
Pull, Father, Pull, —Pull—Pull —Pull. 

Pull, Father, Pull, Pull the bhiits of persons slain; 

Pull, Father, Pull, —Pull —Pull —Pull. 

Pull, Father, Pull, Pull the bhiits (familiar spirits) 

of the witches. 

Pull, Father, Pull, — Pull — Pull — Pull. 

O Father Moon, O Father Sun ! 

O Father Earth! O Father Starry Host! 

In the names of ye all, we pray, — 

Pull, Father, Pull, —Pull —Pull —Pull. 

Pull the bhuts that are by witches egged on. 

Pull, Father, Pull, —Pull —Pull —Pull. 

Pull the bhiits to whom vows were by our fathers made. 
Pull, Father, Pull, — Pull — Pull — Pull. 

Pull the bhuts to whom vows were by our grandfathers 

and great-grand-fathers made, 

Pdl, Father, PuU, — Pull — Pull — Pull. 

Pull the bhuts that on fowls do feed [as sacrifices]. 

Pull, Father, Pull, —Pull —Pull —Pull. 

Pull the bhiits that on buffaloes do feed [as sacrifices]. 

Pull, Father, Pull, — Pull — Pull — Pull. 

Pull the bhiits which on sheep do feed [as sacrifices]. 

Pull, Father, Pull, — Pull — Pull — Pull. 

Pull the bhiits which men [human sacrifices] do eat 
Pull, Father, Pull, —Pull—Pull —Pull. 

If the ‘German Baba’ was supposed to be a good power on 
account of its victories in those days, such powerful machines 
as the steam-boat, the railway engine, the motor car and the 
bicycle were to the animistic fdnd so many evil powers, and he 
accordin^y called upon die Good Powers to pull or esxpH 
them from the land. And in their invocations they sometimes 
sang: 

"Tdnd Bdbd tdnd, Agni-boat ke tdnd; Tdnd Bdbdtdnd, Rel 
gdri ke tdnd, Tdnd Bdbd tdnd, Bicycle ke tdnd, Tdnd Bdbd 
Tdnd. 

Pull, Father, PuU, Pull the steam-boat; Pull, Father, Pull, 
Pull the railway train. PuU, Father, PuU, Pull the bicycle. PuU, 
Father, PuU. 

In this way they would invoke what they regarded as the 
superior powers to pull or drive out the bad powers or evU 
spirits whom they so long fruitlessly sought to please and 
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placate. While singing these invocations, they would keep time 
by clapping their hands and lifting up each leg alternately; but 
no musical instruments would be used. Sometimes they would 
walk round in a circle, sometimes kneel down and shake their 
heads while chanting these invocations. 

A song would be sung and re-sung several times, and at 
intervals all would maintain a strict silence, and again take up 
the song. When singing was in full swing, some one would 
begin to shout “Father! — Father ! — Father! ” and get ‘poss¬ 
essed’ and begin to run, and all would run about shouting to 
the spirits ‘‘Hato — hato’ ‘Bhago bhiif—‘bhago bhut — bhago" 
(Away—away—Fly ye bhuts, fly) : and thus would the bhuts 
be driven out. Then they would similarly arrange themselves 
at another spot and repeat the same incantations in the same 
way. And thus the devil-driving would continue till cock-crow. 
Every following night the Tam exorcists would advance with 
their operations nearer to the basti or inhabited portion of the 
village. On the night when they reached the outskirts of the 
basti or cluster of homesteads, a white goat would be brought 
out, given some dust to lick (instead of rice to eat as is done in 
sacrificing an anhnal to the bhuts), and instead of being sacri- 
fi.ced it would be let loose in the name of Dharmes or Bhagwun, 
and the headman would pray for forgiveness for the past sins of 
the villagers committed in ignorance of the True Religion. 

After this they would enter the basti and for a few nights 
repeat the same operations of devil-driving as before, singing 
invocations and throwing dust all round the dngan or yard to 
drive away the bhuts. On the last two or three days, they would 
enter the huts of individual Qracm villagers in the daytime toi 
expel all the bhuts that may be in hiding there. And they would 
go about it in the following manner. A number of Tdnds 
would surround a hut by way of keeping guard over it and go 
on drawling repeatedly— 

-“Baba — Bdbd—Chandra Baba—Chandra Bdbd; 

Kahd hdi, Suruj Bdbd,—Kdhd hdi?” 

“Father—^Father—^Father Moon—^Father Moon ! 

Where is it? Father Sun! Where is it?” 

A few other Tdnds would reply in the same sing-song tone— 
“Ihd hdi, Ihd hdi.’’ (Here it is I Here it is I”) 

Then they would enter the hut and search every creek and 
.corner of it, and at length would come out with some such 
article as a stick or a pluit of straw as an emblem of ihs bhut 
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which they either pretended or believed to have captured. Some¬ 
times a part of the floor would be dug up to bring out a supposed 
bhiit. Then the bhut or its emblem would be either burnt in 
some open space outside the basti, or if believed to be a parti¬ 
cularly powerful bhut it would be taken to the riverside and 
burnt there. In this way in two or three days all the bhjts 
would be purged out of the village. After the bhuts were ex¬ 
pelled from a house, fruits and sweets would be offered toi 
Dharmes inside the house. During the days that these spirit¬ 
hunting operations went on, those engaged in it would abstain 
from bathing. After the spirits were expelled they would take 
a purificatory bath. 

The same incantations would be employed to expell the 
familiar spirit of a supposed witch and thus rid her of its 
influence. And in cases of headache, stomach-ache and pain in 
the abdomen, similar incantations were, as they still are, 
employed to cure the ailment. 

Since this stage of the movement was passed, we have no 
longer heard of these extensive spirit-driving operations. When 
after the first excitement of the new movement subsided, 
and a large number of its earlier followers relapsed to their old 
religion and their old ways of living, the leaders among those 
who clung to the new faith turned their attention, as I said, to 
building up a body of rules to regulate their religious and social 
practices. These rules were embodied in the form of catechisms 
and songs in their own Oraon tongue; and any number of 
Oraon hymns or bhajans have also been composed. The Tuna 
Bhagats profess that all these songs and hymns come to them 
thi'ough divine inspiration and have not been thou^t out and 
deliberately composed. 

I now proceed to ^ve some specimens of such catechisms, 
hymns and songs. The narrative portion of these compositions 
which a leading Tana Bhagat put down in writing at my request 
gives an account of the origin and history of the movement in 
rhythmical language, somewhat in the manner of the Christian 
Ciospels. 

Mund name Tdnd urkha. At first the name Tana 
name Tdnd barchd ki Tdnd came into existence and then 
parhnd bard Idgi, pachhimenli Taniism came and is proceed- 
J)archu paddd. ing to the villages from the 

West. 
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Arisyd to ndnnd padddntd 
filar men] menjar dard saldh 
mdnjar ki innd hard ontd 
iidmoai KurukMr gdhi Tdnd 
parhnd bdra IdgL 

Se Tarn mantra name phalnd 
paddd arisyd se innd d paddd 
kdlot Tdnd para' tab i pad¬ 
ddntd alar ge saldh manjd. 


Tab barchkd padddntd alar 
gusdn kerrdr dard menjar ki 
innd eksdn Tdnd parhli, kdlor 
tab menjar tab hdrmdr ge 
saldh mdnjd ki tab innd i pad¬ 
dd gdhi Uttar konrd tinsimdnl 
nu khurti ondkd khokhd num 
d tinsimdni nu jummd mdnke. 


Tab dberci mdnjd tab d herd 
nu hdrmdr dlar jumrdr. Tab d 
padda i paddd u paddd, hu 
paddd td dlar enr mundh pad- 
ddnid dlar jumrdr. 

Tab dbkdm kudhd dlar jumur 
mdnjar tab hdrmdr ek ontd 
bat nanjar tab dsdnum hdr¬ 
mdr gdhi salhd mdnja. Tab 
ontd parhdchkd alas mukhiyd 
giiru mdnjas tab antile dsim 
hdrrndrin edff helras. 

''Ki hdrmdr dkku saprd'rd 
dkku herd mdnd Idggi se dkku 
dchchhd kichfi guthin dchchhd 


When it reached a certain.’ 
village, the people of other 
villages, hearing it, consulted 
together, saying, ‘‘Brethren,, 
to-day the Tanaism of us 
Oraons is coming. 

“Now the Tdnd mantra has 
reached such and such a vill¬ 
age; therefore we shall go to 
that village to learn TanMsm.’’ 
Then the people of this village 
agreed together. 

Then they went to the 
people of the village, where it 
came and asked, “Where will 
you go to-day to learn Tdnd- 
ism ?" When they heard this 
they all agreed together and , 
said, “Then, gather together at 
the meeting-place of die three 
boundaries after supper, in the 
northern extremity of this 
village.” 

When that moment came, 
then all the men gathered 
together. Then the men of. 
that village, of this village, 
of yonder village and of two 
or three villages met together. 

Then forming a vast crowd 
they became of one mind and 
there they all decided (came 
to a decision). Then, one en¬ 
lightened man became the 
head teacher and he it was 
who showed the way to all 
men saying— 

“Now, all be ready, the time 
is at hand; so now keeping 
carefully your good clothes on, 



Antu Bhagat (an Oraon guru or leader of the 
Tana Bhagats) of Doisanagar in thana Sisai. 
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se uVyd dam hdrmdr dkku 
ond pdnti nu pdnti yd' purub 
chhdmhe. 

Aur hdrmdr hdnth Jor 
Dharme Bdbdsin, Suruj Bdbd-^ 
sin, dur Chandar Bdbdsin dur 
Slid Aydn, Hindu Bdbdsin, 

dur Tdrigan Bdbdsin dur Ganga 
Bdbdsin dur Lachhman Bdbd¬ 
sin dur hdrmdr Bdbdsin ennem 
name ndnd ndnd hdrmdr mend 
drd drji "E Bhagwdn Bdbd bard 
Bhagwdn Bdbd chdlin era, Bdbd 
hard Bdbd bdlin era, bard 
Bdbd, 

*hdnth jar drji bdhhv jdr binti, 
nanclan, dinem ratim, dheydn 
nandan sdnjhe bihdn dheydn 
nandan, dkkil geydn chiyd Bdbd, 


*Budhi geydn chiyd Bdbd, Bdbd, 
Budhi bachndn ndndn chid, 
Bdbd, gunbdndn chid, Bdbd, 
sukhdn sanchan chid, Bdbd, 

'Chdlinum bard, Bdbd, bdliniim 
bard, Bdbd, chdlinum bard, 
Bdbd, erpdnum bard, Bdbd, 
palUnum bdrd, Bdbd, khohrho 
num bdrd Bdbd, 

'Sabhdnum bdrd, Bdbd, khon- 
rhd num bdrd, Bdbd, Jalsd num 
bdrd, Bdbd, jiydnum bdrd 
Bdbd, kdydnum bdrd, Bdbd, 

'Hridaynum^ bdrd Bdbd, hdnth 


stand ye, all of you, in a lino 
with your faces eastward. 

And all of you with folded 
hands pray to Dharme Baba, 
Suruj Mba, and Chandar Ba¬ 
ba and Sita Ayo (Mother), 
Hindu Baba, 

and Tarigan Baba and Ganga 
Baba, and Lachhman Baba and 
all other Babas, calling each of 
them by name, thus—‘O Bhag- 
wan Baba (God our Father) ! 
come Baba, Bhagwan Baba, 
come to see our yard. Baba; 
come to see our doors. Baba. 

We pray to Thee with folded 
hands and crossed arms day 
night; we mediate on 'Thee, in 
the morning and evening, O 
Father, give us knowledge and 
wisdom; 

‘O Father, give us knowledge 
and understanding, Baba, give 
us the gift of wise speech. Baba, 
give us virtues. Baba, give us 
happiness. 

"Come, Father visit otn: doors; 
Baba, visit our yards; Baba, 
visit our houses; Baba, visit our 
families; Baba, visit us in onr 
gatherings. 

‘Baba, visit our meetings; Baba,, 
visit our assemblies. Baba, 
come to our fairs. Baba, come 
into our hearts. Baba, come into 
our bodies. 

‘Baba, come into our hearts, we 


ORC47 
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jor arji nandan, Bdhi jor binti 
nandan, jai Iswar Bubd kd 
JaydJ 

.Puhile surd name bdrchu ki 
Tdnd parhna Lakshmi gdhi bihi 
bdrchd ka Kumkhar Munddr 
gdhi Tdnd parhna bard Idgi; 

dchchhe man ti ndm Kumkhdt 
Munddt 5ntd bat stibha pan- 
chdit ndnd. 

Tab hormdr gdhi manjuri mdnjd 
ki ‘lage hard parhd ge surd 
ndnd; tab hormdr gdhi pahile 
ontd alas bhdis Sabhdpati sikshd 
guru mdnjds. 

Pahile hormd alar ijdr dard 
hormdr Bhagwdn Bdbds gdhi 
name ndnd ndnd Dharme Bdbd- 
sin drji binti ndnjkdm. 

Tab antle he Bhagwdn Bdbd, he 
Suraj Bdbd, he Chandra Bdbd, 
he Tdrigan Bdbd, he Dharti dyo, 

He Prithvi Bdbd, he Hindu 
Bdbd, he Lakhan Bdbd, he 
Laksman Bdbd, he Gunibdni 
Bdbd 

Bach bach drji binti ndnjkdm. 
Tab Dharme Bdbds dr jin chU 
^chds tab alar ge drji mdnjd; 

Tab drji mdm helerkdm, tab 
Dharme Bdbds namhdin jid num 
Jtathd num bare has, tab hurmid 


pray Thee with folded hands 
and crossed arms. Hail, Mercy 
of God our Father.’ 

In the beginning came the Gos¬ 
pel of Lakshmi (i.e. Tanaism) 
and Tanaism spread abroad for 
the Oraons and the Mundas; 

So with a good heart the Oni¬ 
ons and the Mundas should 
hold sabhd (meetings) and 
panchdyatJ’ 

Then aU agreed to begin to 
learn Tanaism; then first of 
all one brother became Presi¬ 
dent and teacher. 

In the beginning all men, thus 
standing, offered prayers and 
supplications to God the Father 
calling Bhagwan Baba by 
name. 

Then [they prayed], — ''O, 
Bhagwan Baba, O Suraj Baba, 
O Chandra Baba, O Tarigan 
Baba, O Dharti Ayo (Mother), 

'‘O Prithvi Father, O Hindu 
Father, O Lakhan Father, O 
Lakshman Father. O Gunibani 
(Magic working) Father.” 

We made prayers and sup¬ 
plications so;—^then the Dhar- 
mes Father granted the prayer; 
then there was prayer for men; 

Then he began to hear the 
prayer; then Dharmes Father 
came into our hearts and in 
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More ganda bdi kathd sirjdrd 
Jielerd; 

Tab Dharme Bdhdsin bhdld 
silkh kaththhdn mend heler- 
khdm tab drjl tengd helrd ,— 

Dos, jici pitnd dos rdi, ndd 
mekhne dos rdi drkhi jhard 
dnnd khdrdb rdi, 

dur ndmhdin dkhrd jhdkhrd nu 
hcchnd ndladna mdnd rdi, dur 
ndmhdi pahilentd benjernd 
chimjurnd riti bhdnti khdrdb 
rdi; 

dur ndmhdi benjd gdhi riti 
niyam khdrdb rdi, pdchbdlar- 
gdhi name turu amm ilrnd 
mam rdi; 

kher kiss pilnd, drkhi jhard 
dnnd, ityddi burd kdm mdnd 
rai; 

Ndd manna Mud mdlech gdhi 
name turu pujd pat ndnnd mdnd 
rai, ydne pahilentd jitnd chalan 
bydwahdr kdm mdnd rai. 


our speech, then ail good and 
evil words began to be out¬ 
poured; 

Then we began to hear the 
happy Gospel of Dharme Baba. 
Then the prayer began to be 
answered [as follows :—] 

‘To kill life is sin, to worship 
ghosts is sin, liquor-beer-drink¬ 
ing is sin; 

and our dancing in dkhrds or 
in dancing-places is forbidden, 
and our former marriage cus¬ 
toms are evil; 

and the law and customs of our 
marriage ceremonies are evil; 
we are forbidden to sprinkle 
water in the name of the dead; 

sacrificing hens and pigs, drink¬ 
ing liquor and beer and other 
evil practices are not allowed. 

We may not believe in ghosts, 
nor make offerings in the names 
of spirits such as Mud, and 
Malech; all the former evil 
practices are forbidden. 


Some of these restrictions imposed upon the followers of 
the new religion are laid down in the form of questions to the 
Supreme God and His answers, as follows :— 


Bdrd-lswar Bard ed edd jiyd 
pitnd mdno kd maid;—td mdld. 

Ahrd injd kdkro mdkhnd mdnd 
ka mdld;—td mdld. 


Come Thou, O God our Father, 
show (tell) us whether to des¬ 
troy life or not?—No. 

Whether to eat meat, fish, crab, 
or not ?—No. 


Ord mdk kher kis era khdsi Whether to eat the flesh of 
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ahra mdkhnd nidno kd mala. 
Bcibd:—to mala. 

Tab ekdarn jiyd pitnd mdnd rai 
jdnkar jiyd pitnd mdnd rai. 

Nad pdkid rdo kd mala, Bdbd, 
to mala: — mdlrao, chdchd herd. 


Ddin Bisdhi rdo kd mold, Bdbd; 
—id mala, mdl rdobongd herd 


Mail ojhd deonrd rdo kd mala 
Bdbd;—to mdld, mdl rao, bongd 
herd. 

Jhdrd drkhin on dr kd mold, 
Bdbd; to maid, narak kund 
kqldr. 

Akkra jhdkrd rdd kd mala, 
Bdbd; — to mdld^ mat rdo 
chdchd herd. 


Koi indrim parab rdo kd maid 
Bdbd; — td mdlu ; mdl rdo, 
bongd kerd. 


Jdtrd sendrd sail sikdr do kd 
maid, Bdbd; Mala,—mdl do 
chdchd kerd. 


birds, hens, pigs, she-goats and 
he-goats or not, O Father?— 
No. 

Then, it is forbidden altogether 
to take a life, it is forbidden to 
take a life knowingly. 

O Father, say whether the old 
spirits and ghosts should con¬ 
tinue to exist or not.—^No they 
will not continue, they have run 
away. 

O Father, say whether the wiz¬ 
ard and the witch should con¬ 
tinue to exist or not.—No they 
should not; they have fled 
away. 

O Father, say whether sorcery 
should remain or not.—^No, it 
should not remain; it has 
vanished. 

Whether men should drink beer 
and liquor or not ?—^No, if they 
drink they will go to hell. 

Whether the dancing-place and 
the sacred grove should remam 
or not?—^No, they will not re¬ 
main, they have been done 
away with. 

O Father, say, whether any 
kind of festival should remain 
or not.—^Not,—^they will not re¬ 
main, they have been done 
away with. 

Say, whether dancing and hun¬ 
ting excursions should remain 
or not.—^No, they should not 
remain, they have been done 
away with. 
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Karam, Jitia, Dasain, Sohrdi, 
Deothdn, Jadrd, Sarhul, Phdg- 
gu, Khaddi bechnd, ndldna 
mind, 

Khel, Darnud, jhdnjh, chdufir, 
laid turrd, bindo pdgd, bdnnd 
toloiig, patkd, chandwd, piin, 
hdnsli, bdld pciinfd, soynko, 
ghughri. 


Aur jonkh pello erpd dur 
jdnkh pello mdnnd, dhardr 
nakharnd jop dr nakharnd, dhuk- 
ku dhdkkd mdnkhnd dhukku 
kdrnd, 


Pdf bannd, jawd bannd, bdi 
bdld, kasauti bdld, muddi, jhu- 
.fid dhopd gethiyd, 

Khed khodd bannd, khebdd 
chdkharnd, binrid dftnd, ndk^ 
iesar dtfnd, bifid ddndd afind, 

Aur jhikd chilpi mudri dftnd 


The Karam, Jitia, Dashhara, 
Sohrai, Deothan, Jadura, Pha- 
gua and Khaddi festivals and 
dances of all sorts, 

and playing on musical instru¬ 
ments, such as, mdndar, nagerd, 
jhdnjh, and the use of chdunr, 
tdtd, turrd, and flat head-dress, 
coloured Idngdti, waist-girdles 
and jewellery such as chandwd, 
^ass beads, hdnsli, bangles. 
soinkd, ghughri, 

and the customs of dhumkurid 
(dormitories) for young men 
and young women and the 
unrestrained companionship of 
young men and women and 
their seizing cme another, join¬ 
ing hands with one another, 
improper unions. 

the use cf par embroidery, jdwd 
embroidery, arm bangle, kasuti 
ban^e, rings for the fingers and 
toes, ear-rings, 

tatooing, perforating the ears, 
wearing big ear-rings and orna¬ 
ments for the nose, and wear¬ 
ing sticks throu^ the ear-holes. 


and using such ornaments as 
dur sangi guiyd mdnnd, pahi- jhikd chilpi, mudri and making 
lentd Kalau chalanta benjd rid, friendship of the sdngi and 
jhara Iddnd, pachbdldr gdhi guiyd forms and the former 
ndme turd amm timd, - customs of marriage of Kdli 

Yug, brewing beer and dropp¬ 
ing water in the names of the 
dead. 

Am benjd sabhd nu kher kiss and killing fowls and pigs at 
pitnd, jhard dnnd, kis dhrd marriage-feasts, drinking beer. 
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kamna, jhara chhitm, amm 
k/iatnaj 

Samdhi samdho chdnM manna, 
^mdhi samdho ghoro manna, 
samdhi samdho drbar nakharnd, 
muyd mokhnd, 


Kiss arhd khatarnd mokhnd, 
Turisin beddnd, benjd ddndi 
parnd, dur benjd chikhnd, sindri 
turd nakharnd, 

Ddndd kdtnd enne burd kdm 
mdnd red, i bagge kdm nalak 
burd nalak mdnd rai kd maid 
Baba;—mdnd rai. 


Pilrkhdrgdhi dkhrd jdkhrd bech- 
nd ndladnd, ndlnd Karam, Jitia, 
Dasdin, Sohrai, 


Benjd pahilentd dur jadurd, 
Sarkul, Phdggu, Khdrid bechnd 
rndnd kd mdla; to mala. 


Karam bechnd mdnd kd mdla; 
to mala; dkhrd dragnd mdnd kd 
pmld; to mala, 


preparing the meat of pig, strai¬ 
ning beer, distributing beer, 

mutual kissing of the samdhi 
samdho (parents of bride and 
bridegroom), riding on one 
another of samdho and samdhi, 
and the embracing of one ano¬ 
ther^ by samdho and samdhi, 
eating the mdyd (dregs) of 
beer, 

distributing and eating bacon, 
employing a Turi (drum-beat¬ 
er), singing marriage songs and 
weeping at a marriage, apply¬ 
ing vermilion, 

performing the Ddndd-kdttd ce¬ 
remony,—all such evil customs 
are forbidden. Say, O Father,- 
whether all these bad things are- 
forbidden or not.—Yes, they 
are forbidden. 

Say, whether our ancestral usa¬ 
ges of the Akhrd (dancing 
ground) and jhdkrd (sacred 
groves) should continue or be 
given up, and whether we 
should abjure dancing at Ka¬ 
ram, Jitia, Dasara and Sohrai 
festivals, 

and whether marriage dances of 
fonner times and whether Ja- 
dura, Sarhul, Phagua, and 
Kharia dances should'continue 
or be given up.—^No, these are 
forbidden. 

Whether there should be Ka¬ 
ram dancing or not ?—No. 
Whether going to the dkhrd is 
allowed or not ?—No, it is not. 
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Jatrd drdgnd mdno kd maid; to 
jndld; dhukku mdnkhnd dhuku 
kdrnd mdno kd maid; to mala. 


Jonkh pello manor kd mala; to 
mala; mukkd dmbor kd mala: 
to mala. 


Khel assor kd mala; to mold; 
ddmwd dhdnk assdr kd mdld: 
to mdld. 

Aglidn Push gdhi ulld nu gubari 
pesnd dur injd kdkrd dharnd 
ord pitnd osgd chat to drdkhnd. 


dur osgd, chdtto, ord, injo 
kdrnd mokhnd mdnd rai, dur 
kdi alas gane jhagrd jhdti 
manna mdna rai. 

Aghdn, Push, Mdgh, Phagun 
gdhi ulld nu gubari pesnd dur 
tikhil bhunjd bharrd hoar dard 
0nka tank ndl ndl dri hede 
hede nu kdprdr dard chutd 
nakharnd mdnd rai; 


Kukku khadar dur kukdi kha- 
dar Sabhapati ndd manna, ndd 


Whether one may go to dances 
at Jdtrds or not ?—^No, you 
may not. Whether there should 
continue the custom of unlaw¬ 
ful unions or not :—^No, it shall 
not. 

Whether young bachelors and 
maidens should mix with each 
other without restraint or not ? 
—^No, this is forbidden. Whe¬ 
ther wives should be divorced 
or not?----No, they should not 
be. 

Whether there should be play¬ 
ing [music] on the mdndaU 
ndgerd and dhdnk drums or 
not ?—^No. 

To collect cowdung, to catch 
fish and crabs, to catch birds 
and to dig out mice and rats, 
[as is now done] in the months 
of Aghan and Poush, are for¬ 
bidden, 

and to roast and eat mice, rats, 
birds and fish, is forbidden and 
also to quarrel with any one 
is forbidden. 

[For young men and women] to 
lie down with one. another 
crouching under the balks in 
uplands and lowlands [as they 
generally do] in the months Of 
Aghan, Pus, Magh and Pha¬ 
gun, when they go to collect 
cowdung taking parched rice 
with them [to- eat] is forbidden; 

for boys and girls to offer sac¬ 
rifices • to Sabhapati (chief) 
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bhut gahi name turn puja path 
nanna; 

Pachbalar gahi name turn amen 
tirna aur antle amm othorna, 
bhut, ded, Mm Malechh, 
Ddrha, Deswdli gdhi name 
turn puja path ndnnd, 

kher erebnd, kdntd chdknd, 
mdnkhd khosnd, bandd pdsnd, 
ballu chdknd, bherd khdsnd, 
dddd pitnd, era khosnd, 


kiss pitnd, pdchbdldr gdhi name 
ndnnd dur drkhi jhard dnnd, 
jhard Iddnd, bichchi kdmnd. 


bichchi khendnd dur jhard 
Iddnd drkhi churukhnd dur 
bhdthi erpd kdnd dur drkhi 
dnnd, jhard anna, 

koi alas gane kalhd takrdr 
ndnnd mdnd rai, dur kdi alas 
gdhi chij nil man takan ernd 
mdnd rai. 

Pahilentd chdl chalan Ordon 
sabhd, Pus parab, Mdgh parab, 
Phdgu parab, Chait parab, 
Jddrd bechnd, Mdgh purnimd, 


jonkh Chdndi, pdi chdldbdnd, 
JhSkhrd Pdchcho gdhi name 


ghost and other ghosts [is for¬ 
bidden]; 

To drop water in the names of 
the dead and then to bring out 
water, and to make offerings to 
the ^osts and spirits such as 
Mud, Mdlech, Ddrhd, Deswdli 
[is forbidden]; 

To sacrifice fowls, to whet a 
knife (for sacrificing fowls), to 
sacrifice a buffalo, to kill a 
male pig, to whet an axe (for 
sacrificing animals), to sacri¬ 
fice a Tam, to sacrifice an ox 
by beating it to death,—to sac¬ 
rifice a goat, to kill pigs, 

and to take the name of the 
spirits of the dead, to drink 
liquor and to prepare beer, to 
make bichchi, (the essential in* 
gredient for the manufacture of 
beer), 

to buy bichchi and to- distil 
liquor, to go to the liquor shops 
and drink beer, drink liquor, 

to quarrel with any man, and 
to covet other men’s goods,—^ 
these are forbidden. 

The former customs of Oraon 
society, such as the Poush fes¬ 
tival, Ma^ festival, Phfigu 
festival, Chait festival, Jadura 
dance and the fuU-moon festi¬ 
val in Ma^, 

setting in motion the grinding 
stone in the young men’s 
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turii pai chdldbam, Mahto bai 
uim, Naeg dharam tikhil uind, 


kher chardbam mdnd rai, jonkh 
Chdndi mdnnd, pdchgo Chdndi 
mdnnd mdnd rai, dur sdel 
Sikdri gunjd pdt ndnnd, 


dandd kd{nd, sindri turnd, amm 
khdrnd, dur jonkh jofi mdnnd, 
kher erebnd, bakrd khotnd uri 
ndnnd. 


ihun4d ndnnd ,— gujthi kdm 
jndnd red, akhpd kdmnd dur 
idnkh pelld bechnq ndlnd mdnd 
rai, dur Skhfd singar ndrmd 
mdnd red. 


Chdndi Pujd ceremony (in the 
full moon of Magh for pur¬ 
poses of election of headmen), 
moving the grinding stone in 
the name of the Old Lady of 
the sacred grove or Jhakhra for 
the election of the Mahto and 
the Nacga (priest) and setting 
apart the ceremonial rice, 

and ceremonially feeding fowls 
(for sacrifice) are all forbid¬ 
den; observing jonkh Chdridi 
and pdchgi Chdndi is forbid¬ 
den; hunting and such-like cus¬ 
toms and ceremonies are for¬ 
bidden; 

performing the ddndd-kdttd ce¬ 
remony, applying vermilion, the 
amm kharnd ceremony tin the 
name-giving of a child] and the 
kniting together of young peo¬ 
ple in ceremonial friendship, 
sacrificing fowls and goats and 
preparing sacrificial sitri (rice 
boiled with meat) 

and distributing it, and such 
other practices are forbidden; 
preparing the dancing-place and 
the dancing of young men and 
women together and decorating 
the dancing-place are forbidden. 


Similar prohibitions are also couched in the form of songS 
as follows :— 

Manukhdr gdhi jiyd, Bdbd, The life of buffaloes is as 
mandkhdr gdhi; Bhdins gdhi human life—as human life. 
jiyd, bdbd, bhains gdhi; Manu¬ 
khdr gdhi jiyd kd manukhar 
gdhi jiyd. 
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Kadru gcihi jiyd, Baba kadru 
giihi jiyd; Kd manukhdr gdhi 
]iyd, kd manukhdr gdhi jiyd, 

Gdi gdhi jiyd, Bdbd, gdi gdhi 
jiyd; Manukhdr gdhi jiyd kd 
manukhdr gdhi jiyd, 

Bdchhru gdhi jiyd, Bdbd, bd-^ 
chhrd gdhi jiyd. 

Manukhdr gdhi jiyd kd manu'' 
khdr gdhi jiyd, 

Addd gdhi jiyd Bdbd dd4d 

gdhi jiyd kd manukhdr gdhi 
jiyd kd manukhdr gdhi jiyd. 

Jiyd pitnd, Bhairo, mdlddim 
dn, Bdbd, mdlddim mdnd 

Bdbd. 

Ahrd mokhnd, Bhairo, mdld¬ 
dim dn Bdbd, mdlddim mdnd, 
Bdbd. 

Jhard dnnd, Bhairo mdlddim 

dn, Bdbd, mdlddim mdnd 

Bdbd. 

Arkhi jhard dnnd, Bhairo, 
mdlddim dn, Bdbd, mdlddim 
mdnd, Bdbd. 

Khalab ndnnd, Bhairo, mdld¬ 
dim. dn Bdbd, mdlddim mdnd 
Bdbd. 

Chhindri'^ndnnd, Bhairo, mdld¬ 
dim dn Bdbd, mdlddim mdnd 
Bdbd. 

Ndd manna, Bharid, mdlddim 
dn Bdbd, mdlddim mand, 
Bdbd. 

'Akkra Jdkhrd hand, Bhairo, 


The life of buffaloe-calves is as 
human life—as human life. 

The life of cows is as the life 
of men—^the life of men. 

The life of a calf is as the life 
of men—the life of men. 


The life of an ox is as the life 
of men—the life of men. 

No life, O Brethren, should be 
taken, no life. 

Eating flesh, O Brethren, should 
cease, should cease. 

Drinking beer, O Brethren,, 
should cease, should cease. 

Drinking liquor or beer, O Bre¬ 
thren, should cease, should 
cease. 

Comitting theft, O Brethren, 
should cease, should cease. 

Adultery, O Brethren, is forbid¬ 
den,—^forbidden. 

Worshiping ghosts, O Brethren, 
is forbidden—forbidden. 

Going to dancing-places. O' 
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mdlddim dn Bdbd, mdlddim 
jndno, Bdbd. 

Pap ndnnd, Bhaird, mdlddim dn 
Bdbd, mdlddim mdno, Bdbd. 

Balmdn mdnnd, Bhaird, mdld¬ 
dim dn Bdbd, mdlddim mdno, 
Bdbd. 


Brethren, should cease, should 
cease. 

Committing sin, O Brethren, is 
forbidden—^forbidden. 

To be dishonest, O Brethren, is 
forbidden—^forbidden, 


DISEASE-DRIVING SPELLS 

We have seen how during the first stage of the Tdnd move¬ 
ment, the spirits were expelled from the land. But still the 
Oraons are not immune from attacks of diseases of various 
kinds. And in such attacks, the disease-spirit has yet 4o be 
expelled by the old method of exorcising it successively from 
one part of the body to the other so that it may pass from the 
head downwards till it reaches the toe-nails and is driven thence 
into the ground and finally passes into the rivers. 


A specimen of this class 
below :—^ 

Sargentd hdod bydthdn 

Sargenteni khittkdm, Bdbd! 

Sarget item khittkum khane, 
Chuttinum ittid, Bdbd! 
Chuttinte khittkdn khdne 

Kukkunum ittid, Bdbd! 
Kukkunte khittkdn khdne 
Khebddnum ittid, Bdbd! 
Khebddnte khittkdn khdne, 
Khdnn-numittid, Bdbd ! 
Khanndnentem khittkdn khane 
Muinil ittid, Bdbd. 

&c., ' &c. 


of mantras or spells is given 

The pain, like a wind, from the 
heavens it came; 

From the heavens we have 
blown it down. 

Blown doiwn from the heavens, 

On the scalp-lock it came; 

Driven down from the scalp- 
lock; 

Into the head it went; 

Driven down from the head, 
Into the ears it entered; 

Driven down from the ears 
Into the eyes it went; 

Driven down from the eyes 
Into the nose it went. 

&c., &c. 
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In this way, the Mantra goes on representing the pain or 
other ailment as being successively driven from the nose to the 
mouth (bai), from the mouth to the tongue (tathhkhd), from 
the tongue to the glottis (laothho), from the ^ottis to the neck 
(kheser), from the neck to the armpit (khdnkh), from the arm¬ 
pit to the chest (chhdn), from the chest to the heart (karjd), 
from the heart to the lungs (phoksd), from the lungs to the 
stomach (lad), from the stomach to the abdomen (kill), from 
the abdomen to the intestines (Idd-potta) from the intestines out 
to the navel (kiidda), from the navel down to the waist (ka^ma), 
from the waist to the thigh (hosgd), from the thigh to the knee- 
joint (theond) and from the knee-joint to the leg (ndrhor), from 
the leg to the heel (gunrkhi) from the heel to the sole (ddbbi) 
of the foot, from the sole to the interstices between the toes 
(gdsd), from these to the toes (dngli), from the toes to the toe¬ 
nails (orokh), from the toe-nails to the Earth (Dhdrti), from 
the earth away into the rivers. 

In addition to, and sometimes as a substitute for, this old 
method of exorcism, the Tdnd Bhagat who feels within himself 
the spiritual strength born of his devotion to the Deity chants 
mantras commanding the disease-spirit to leave the patient and 
it is believed to obey him . One specimen of such a mantra is 
given below. 

Gmids gdhi chichkd nuri O, thou Fever, having been 
sarge mm rahachki, chiitki ii produced by the wizard thou 
Idon mutki ti urhidroe, banduk wert in the abyss. I shall drive 
. tt Idon ndri sanduk ti urhidro; thee away with a fillip and thou 

shalt fly away in haste; I shall 
, assail thee with a gun and thou 

salt fly away in a moment; 

'Giili ti Idon ndri top ti urhidro I shall strike thee with a bullet 
xihidri ti Idon ndri dhanu ti and thou shalt vanish like a can- 
.ufhidro; non shot; I shall shoot at thee, 

O Fever, with an arrow, and 
thou shalt fly away in an ins- 
ant; 

Kdloe ndrikMoe sire sir kalde Thou shalt go away, O Fever, 
pore por Mioe, kdloe ndri thou shalt flee away, from every 
.kdloe Gangd samiindar kdloe. nerve and vein [of thy victim] 

fliou shalt take flight; thou shalt 
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fly away, O Fever, to the Gan¬ 
ges and to the seas, shalt thou 
fly away. 

tana hymns and songs 

Finally I give below a few specimens of Tana Songs and 
hymns with free translations. Their simplicity, earnestness and 
genuine religious fervour need no comment. 


(1) Bara bara Baba Iswar 
Baba chalinum bara Baba bali- 
num bara, 

‘Baba’ ‘Baba’ badar hard 
Bhairo, Babas mmhai jiyd num 
rddas hard, Bhaird, Babas 
namhdi kdyd rtiim rddas. 

Nikkim gone kdlhd takrdr 
dmbke ndnd kiiddd hard, 
Bhaird; Babas namhdi jiyd 
mlm rddas, 

‘Bdbd’ ‘Bdbd’ bddar hard 
Dharme Bdbds jiyd num rddas. 


Khuri bdjinu dmbke kebd 
kiiddd, 

Bdbds namhdi jidnu rddas, 
Bhaird; 

Bdbds ndmhdi kdydtiil rddas, 

Khuri bdiinu dmbke kebd 
kiiddd. 

Bdbds leke duldrd, ndyo leke 
bdldrd,' 

Siipli mauni dhardy ki miliroy, 
Bdbd; 


(I) Come God our Father,, 
come into our yard and tO' our 
door, 

O Brethren, ‘Father,’ ‘Father,’ 
—you call, [but] our Father is 
within our heart and within our 
body. 

O Brethren, quarrel not with 
any one; our Father, O Breth¬ 
ren, is within our heart. 

O Brethren, you [lift up your 
voice and] cry ‘Father,’ [but] 
God our Father is [indeed] 
within our souls. 

In streets and lanes, do not call 
[each other] names; 

[For our] Tether, O Brethren, 
is within our hearts; 

[Our] Father within our bodies 
dwells, 

O, do not call 

[each other] names, in streets 
and lanes. 

Beloved of thy father, beloved 
of thy mother, 

Thou shalt join [others in fel¬ 
lowship] with little baskets in 
hand. 
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Kakd leke duldrd, kdki leke 
bdldro, 

Supli mauni dhardy ki kdloy. 


(2) Sant Me bard Bdbd, dkil 
lele Bard Bdbd, Buddhi Me 
bard Bdbd, bdl Me bard Baba, 
Sond gdhi dhdl lele bard Bdbd, 


sand ghdi tilak lele bard Bdbd, 
sand ghdi mukut lele bard Bdbd, 
Sat yug lele bard Bdbd, 


Dharani chenp Me bard Bdbd, 
Dharam rup Me bard Bdbd, 
sand rdji lele bard Bdbd 
sand gdhi mandab lele bard 
Bdbd, 

s5nd gdhi bench lele bard Bdbd, 
send gdhi kursi Me bard Bdbd, 
sorho and singdr lele bard Bdbd 

sand gdhi kdnehan gdhi garh 
lele bard Bdbd, jinigim bard 
Bdbd janamon bdrd Bdbd, 

hdnth jdf drji namdam, bdhi 
]dr binti nandam, dinem rdtim 
dhydn nandam, 

sdnjhe bihdne gydn nandam, 
purub pachchim drji nandam^ 
purub pahehim amm chiddm 


Beloved of thy uncle, beloved 
of thy aunt, 

Shalt thou join [others in fel¬ 
lowship] with little baskets in 
hand. 

(2) Do thou come, O Father 
bringing peace, come Father, 
bringing understanding, come, 
Father bringing intelligence; 
Come Father bringing strength; 
Come, O Father, bringing Thy 
golden shield. 

Come bringing [Thy] golden 
symbols. Come, Father, bringing 
Thy golden crown; Come, 
Father, bringing Sat Yug (the 
Golden Age); 

Come, Father, bringing holy 
rain, Come, Father, taking the 
shape of Dharam, Come, Fa¬ 
ther, bringing [Thy] golden 
kingdom and golden altar. 

Come, Father, bringing [Thy] 
golden bench and golden chair, 
O Father, come with [Thy] ac¬ 
coutrements complete, 

Father, come bringing [Thy] 
golden castle, come. Father for 
eternity. 

We entreat Tliee with folded 
hands and pray to Thee with 
crossed arms; We meditate on 
Thee day and night. 

We think of Thee morning and 
evening; We pray to Thee in 
the east and the west; We drop 
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khokhd chhdmhe amman chi- 
dam, 

drd ninghdi name dhydn nan- 
dam, name name drji nandam 
name binti nandam, 

Dharme Bdbd drji nandam, 
jBhdgwdn Bdbd name binti nan- 
dam, Dharam Dharam Dha- 
ram; jai jai jai, 

Dharam Bhagwdn, 

(3) Chdchd dard herd Bdbd, 
bongd dard herd, Ddrhd nddad 
chdchd dard herd Bdbd ndd 

pdki chdchd dard kerd Bdbd, 
ndd pdki bongd dard kerd. 

Chdchd dard kerd Bdbd bdngd 
dard kerd Bdbd, kdl yugdd 

chdchd dard kerd Bdbd, pap 

yugdd bdngd dard kerd. 

Chdchd dard kerd Bdbd, bdngd 
dard kerd Bdbd, Badi mudai 
chdchd dard kerd Bdbd, pap 

•duniyd chdchd dard kerd. 

Chdchd dard kerd Bdbd bongd 
dard kerd, dddd pitnd chdchd 
dard kerd, Bdbd, mdnkhd pitnd 
chdchd dard kerd, Bdbd, kiss 
j?itnd chdchd dard kerd, 

Hukum dim mdlld Bdbd, hu- 
Jcum dim mdlld Bdbd, jiyd pitna 
hukum dim mdlld Bdbd, Dhar- 
mes tarti jiyd pitnd hukum dim 
andlld. 


water in Thy name in the east 
and the west; We sprinkle water 
before and behind. 

And we meditate on [Thy] 
name; We invoke Thee by all 
[Thy] names. We pray to Thee 
by all Thy names, 

0 Dharme Father, we call upon 
Thee; O Bhagwan Father, we 
pray in Thy name,—^Dharam, 
Dharam Dharam; blessed, bles¬ 
sed, blessed art Thou. 

O Dharam God. 

(3) It ran away, O Father, it 
fled away, the Ddthd ghost—it 
ran away, O Father, all the 
ghosts fled away, all the ghosts 
ran away. 

O Father, the Kali Yiig is fin¬ 
ished; it is used up, O Father, 
the age of sin is at an end. 

No more, O Father, no more, 
the obstinate enemies [of man] 
are no more—O Father, the 
world (age) of sin is ended. 

No more, O Father, no* more; 
no more of killing the ox, O 
Father, no more of killing the 
buffalo, no more. O Father, no 
more shall there be killing of 
the pig. 

It is forbidden, O Father, it is 
forbidden to take a life, it is 
forbidden by God our Father, it 
is forbidden to take a life. 
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Blibd dhrd mdkhnd hukum dim 
mdlld, hukum dim mdlld, Bdbd, 
hukum dim mdlld, drkhi jhard 
dnnd hukum dim mdlld, Bdbd, 
Kilnrukhdr ge ndd manna hu¬ 
kum dim mdlld, 

(4) Tdnd Baba ki tan tun 
mnd, Tinsimdnintd Uldtgufid 
mdan Tdnd Bdbd, tdnd ki tan 
(un ndnd. 

/ dharfmtu Vldtguria mdan 
Tdnd Bdbd tdnd ki tan tun 
ndnd. 

I rdjintd Uldtguiia nddan Tdnd 
Bdbd tdnd ki tan tun ndnd. 

Trdjitvtd palintd mdnkhd mu- 
khu nddan Tdnd Bdbd tdnd ki 
tan tun ndnd. 

I palintd bherd mukhu nddan 
fand Bdbd tdnd ki tan tun 
ndnd. 

1 ndmhai purkhar gdhi hdkdl 
ddkal nddan^^ Tdnd Bdbd 
{and ki tan fun ndnd. 

1 ndmhai jdtidr gdhi pdtiar gdhi 
khutd ddtd nddan Tdnd Bdbd 
tdnd ki tan tun ndnd. 

1 rmmhain akhrdntd jhdkkrdnta 
pdp nddan Tdnd Bdbd tdnd ki 
tdn tun ndnd, 

(5) Bard Bdbd Dharme chdlU 
num bard Bdbd, chdlinum bard 
Bdbd, dkil geydn chid Bdbd 
budhi geydn chid. 

61. The gramraatically correct 
*'n5d-^u}hin.** 


O Father, it is forbidden—for¬ 
bidden—to eat meat, O Father, 
it is forbidden to drink liquor 
or beer; O Father, it is forbid¬ 
den for the Oraons to* worship 
ghosts. 

(4) O Jana Father, drive out 
the Ulatguria ghost who dwells 
where three boundaries meet, 
O Father, drive it out. 

O Tana Father, drive out the 
Ula{guria ghost of this earth. 

O Jana Father, drive out the 
Ulatgum ghost of this country. 

O Jana Father, drive out the 
buffalo-eating ghosts of this 
country. 

O Jana Father, drive out the 
ram-eating ghosts of this world/ 

O Jana Father, drive out these 
hungry i^osts of our ancestors. 

O Jana Father, drive but these' 
khunt ddht ghosts of our tribe 
and race. 

O Jana Father, drive out these 
wicked ghosts of our dancing- 
places and sacred groves. 

(5) Come thou, O God, our 
Father, come into our yards, 
come inside our doors, give us 
wisdom and give us knowledge 
and discernment. 

plural form should have been 



Rev. Father Nicholas Kujur, S. J., 
an Omon Jesuit Missionary 
(now in Europe). 



Rev. Yuel Lakra, M. A., B. D., 
(Chicago), a Lutheran Oraon 
Missionary and social worker. 
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Hanth jor bind nandan, bdhi 
jor drji nandan, ninghdi nin- 
dhydn nandan Baba, dinem 
rdtim nandan. 

Bdbd, sdnjhe bihdn dhydn nan¬ 
dan, Bdbd, mdnal ddnal nddan 
baba p6.^bl ndktl nddan Bdbd, 
kliu{d data nddan, 


Mud Mdlech nddan Bdbd ddin 
bisdhi nddan, Bdbd, ojhd mdti 
nddan Bdbd, hdtaye nana Bdbd 
bdfaye nana. 

Hatdro kdlo Bdbd bdhdro kdlo 
Bdbd, Gangd kindre Bdbd ^nd 
gdhi sikri Bdbd rupd gdhi sikri 
Bdbd, badhan kdlo Bdbd chhan- 
dhan kald Bdbd; 

Gangd kindre Bdbd, Jamund 
kindre Bdbd, sand gdhi dhilwd 
Bdbd, 

Rupd gdhi dhilwd Bdbd, jhu- 
kuru kdlo Bdbd, jhukuru kdld 
dhasro kdlo Bdbd bdhdro 
k&ld Bdbd. 

Chhipdro kdlo Bdbd, chhaparo 
kdlo, jiyd machhar dhar mdno 
putni machhar dhar mdno Bdbd 
gisu machhar dhar. 

Bdbd jind machhar dhar Bdbd 
ghunghi sewdnr dhar Bdbd 
chiutipipri dhar Bdbd bar pipar 
dhar Bdbd pipar dumbu dhar. 

Bdbd did pdhdre Bdbd ndlu 
pahdre Bdbd ghimi num kd rd 


1 pray to Thee with folded 
hands and make supplication 
with crossed arms, and medi¬ 
tate on Thee day and night, 
Father! 

O, Father, I think of Thee 
morn and eve; do Thou drive 
away and expel the ghosts which 
we so long cherished and wor¬ 
shipped—the ghosts of the 
household and of khunts and 
ddnts, O Father, 
and the Mud Mdlechh ghosts 
and the familiars of witches and 
wizards and the familiars of 
sorcerers,^— 

They will be driven away to the 
banks of the Ganges; they will 
be tied up in golden and silver 
chains; 

On the banks of the Ganges 
and the Jamuna they will swing, 
in golden swings; 

They will swing in silver swings, 
they will be utterly ruined, they 
will be cast down and swept , 
away. 

They will vanish away, they wilT 
eat jiyd fish and puthi fish and 
gisu fish. 

They will eat budu fish and' 
shells and mosses, pipal figs, 
ants and flies, and baniyan 
fruits. 

Beyond the hills and mountains 
they will be entrapped in snares 
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Baba phatak num hard Baba, 
pinjra num kdro Baba, 

Jingi yuga Baba janmo yugd 
Bdbd hinrki rdo Bdbd muchirki 
mo Bdbd. 

(6) Bard Bdbd Bhagwdn Bdbd 
chdli nerd Bdbd bdli nerd, 
bard Bdbd hath jdf binti nan- 
dam, 

Dinem rdtim dhydn nandam, 
dinem rdtim dhydn nandam, 
sdnjhe bihdne gydn nandam, 

Bdrde Ayd, Situ Ayd, chdli 
nerd bdrde Ayd, bdrde Ayd, 
bdli nerd erpd nerd bdrde Ayd, 
bdli nerd bdrde Ayd. 

Sabhd nerd bdrde Ayd, khdn- 
dhd nerd bdrde Ayd, sabhd 
nerd bdrde Ayd, jalsd nerd 
bdrde Ayd, khdndhd nerd bdrde 
Ayd. 

Bard Bdbd Suraj Bdbd, chdli- 
num bard Bdbd bdlinum bard, 
Mdlinum bdrd, Bdbd, erpdnum 
hard Bdbd, 

Bdrd Bdbd kdchhdiri num bdrd 
Bdbd, thdnd num bdrd Bdbd, 
phdhri num bdrd Bdbd, dahare 
num bdrd Bdbd. 

Bdrd Bdbd bate num bdrd 

Bdbd, ijkd dddd num bdrd 

Bdbd, ukkd dddd num bdrd 

Bdbd, ijkd dddd num bdrd 

Bdbd; 

Jiyd num bdrd Bdbd kdyd num 
bdrd Bdbd hirdai num bdrd 
,Bdhd, Kanthe num bdrd Bdbd, 


and they will enter into gates 
and cages. 

For ever and ever, O Father, 
they will be tied up, they will 
be shut up. 

(6) Come Father, O Bhagwan 
Father, come to sec our yard 
and door, wc pray Thee with 
folded hands. 

We meditate on 'Fhec day and 
night, we think of Thee morn 
and eve. 

Come Mother, O Sita Mother, 
come to see our yards. Mother, 
come to see our houses. * 

O Mother, come to see our 
gathering, come to see our con¬ 
gregation, come to see our as¬ 
sembly, come to see our festi¬ 
vals and meetings. 

O Suraj Father, come and visit 
our yards, come Father, visit 
our doors, O Father, visit our 
houses. 

Come, Father, to the Kdchhari 
(Courts) and to the Police 
Station, come Father to the 
cattle-pound; come Father (be 
with us) in our journeys. 

Come to me on the road, come 
where I am standing, come 
Father where I am sitting, come 
Father where I am standing, 

O Father, come into> our hearts 
and bodies, come into our 
hearts and bowels, 
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Kutthi num bard Bdbd bhdnddr 
num bard Bdbd, Bhagwdn 
Bdbd ho ninim, dhanya Bdbd. 

Sergentim bdrd Bdbd pdtdlen- 
tim bdrd Bdbd, bhfdfi phut nur- 
kkd Bdbd, dharti phut nerd 
Bdbd, sukh lele bdrd Bdbd. 


Come, Father, to our godowns, 
come to our store-houses. O 
Father, Bhagwan Thou alone 
art blessed. 

Father, come from heaven, 
come from the netherworld, 
come out of the clefts of the 
earth, come to see the cracking 
of the earth, come Father brin¬ 
ging happiness. 


In this last song, it will be seen that Sita is invoked as 
■a deity. Indeed, in the Oraon pantheon, Sita is identified with 
Barvati (the consort of Siva) and described as the wife of 
Dharmes or the Sun-god—the Supreme Deity. But, besides Sita, 
other Hindu deities such as Indra, Ganesh, Jagarnath, etc., are, 
it will be seen, also invoked by the Jam Bhagat. In fact, in 
the earlier years of the movement, every being known or heard 
of as the possessor of superhuman or supernatural power was 
invoked by the Tanas as by other animists. A specimen of 
such an invocation is the following :— 


(7) Sltd dyo ke Chela droji an 
chela binti ndnd. Chela dhyd- 
nim an Chela gydnim ndnd. 

Chandra Bdbdsin droji an 
■Chela bind ndnd, Cheld droji 
an Cheld binti ndnd Cheld 
dhdnim dn Cheld gydnim ndnd. 

Tdrigan Bdbdsin droji dn Cheld 
binti ndnd, Cheld, droji dn 
Cheld binti ndnd, Cheld, dhyd- 
nim dn Cheld gydnim ndnd. 

hakshman Bdbdsin droji dn 
Cheld binti ndnd, Cheld, droji 
dn Cheld binti ndnd, Cheld 
dhydnim dn Cheld gydnim ndnd. 


(7) O Disciple, pray to mother 
Sita and make yomr supplica¬ 
tion, O Disciple, meditate and 
think [of her]. 

O Disciple, pray to Father 
Moon and make supplicatioti, 
O Efisciple, pray, meditate and 
think [of him]. 

O Disciple, pray to Father Tari- 
gan (Starry Host) and make 
supplication, O Disciple, medi¬ 
tate and think [of him], 

O Disciple, pray to Father 
Lakshman, make your supplica¬ 
tion, O Disciple, meditate and 
think [of him]. 
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Bharat Babasin aroji an Chela 
binf! nana, Chela, aroji an 
Chela binti nana, Chela dhay- 
nim an Chela gyanim nana. 

Satrughan Babasin aroji an 
Chela bins nana, Chela, aroji 
an Chela binti nana. Chela, 
dhaynim an Chela gyanim 
nana. 

Hindu Bdbdsin aroji an Chela, 
hint! nana. Chela, aroji an 
Chela, binii ndnd. Chela, dhdy’ 
nim an Chela, gyanim ndnd. 

Ganesh Bdbdsin drdji an Chela 
bind ndnd. Chela, aroji an 
Cheld, bind ndnd. Chela, dhdy- 
nim an Cheld, gydnim ndnd 

Brahma Bdbdsin aroji an Cheld 
bind ndnd, Cheld, aroji an 

Cheld bind ndnd, Cheld, dhyd- 
nim dn Cheld, gydnim ndnd. 

Indraji Bdbdsin aroji dn Cheld, 
bind ndnd, Cheld, drdji dn 

Chela, binti ndnd, Cheld, dhyd- 
nim dn Cheld, gydnim ndnd. 

Mahddeo Bdbdsin drdji dn 
Cheld, binti ndnd, Cheld, drdji 
dn Cheld, binti ndnd. Chela, 
dhydnim dn Chela, gydnim 
ndnd.' 

Lakhan Bdbdsin drdji dn Cheld, 
binti ndnd, Cheld, drdji dn 

Cheld, bind ndnd, Cheld, dhyd¬ 
nim dn Cheld, gydnim ndnd. 

Jctgarnath Bdbdstri drdji dn 
'Ckddj' bind ndt^i Cheld,. mdji 


O Disciple, pray to Father 
Bharat, make your supplica¬ 
tion, O Disciple, meditate an(f 
think [of him], 

O Disciple, pray to Father Sa¬ 
trughan, make your supplica¬ 
tion. O Disciple, meditate and 
think [of him], ' 

O Disciple, pray to Hindu Fa¬ 
ther, make your supplication, O 
Disciple, meditate and think [of 
himj. 

O Disciple, pray to Father 
Ganesh, make your supplica¬ 
tion, O Disciple, meditate and 
think [of him]. 

O Disciple, pray to Father 
Brahma, make your supplica¬ 
tion, O Disciple, meditate and 
think [of him], 

O ESsciple, pray to Father 
Indra, make your supplication, 
O Disciple, meditate and think 
[of him]. 

O Disciple, pray to Father Ma- 
hadeo, make your supplication, 
O Disciple, meditate and think 
[of him]. 

O Disciple, pray to Father 
Lakshman, make your supplica¬ 
tion, O Disciple, meditate and 
think [of him]. 

O Disciple, pray to Gather Ja- 
garnath, make your supphca- 
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■iin Chela, binti nanJa, Chela, 
■dhyanim an Chela, gyanim 
nana. 

Jddhaji Babdsin drojim Chela, 
binti ndnd, Chela, droji an 
Chela, binti mind. Chela, dhya¬ 
nim an Chela gyanim ndnd. 

Gunibdni Babdsin droji an 
Chela, binti ndnd. Chela, droji 
dn Chela binti ndnd. Chela, 
dhyanim dn Chela, gyanim 
ndnd. 

Bdbd Aydn droji dn Chela, 
binti ndnd, Chela, droji dn 
Chela, binti ndnd. Chela, dhya¬ 
nim dn Cheld, gyanim ndnd. 

(8) Hindus Babas Bhcurd up- 
desh dn Bdbd, updesh ndnjas 
Bdbd, updesh ndnjas. 

.Dharme Babas, Bhairo, updesh 
dn Bdbd, updesh ndnjas Bdbd, 
updesh ndnjas. 

Sitd Ayd, Bhairo, updesh dn 
Bdbd, updesh ndnjd Bdbd, up¬ 
desh ndnjd. 

HiMU BSbdski drSji ^ Bdbd, 
bind ndnd. 

Hindu Bdbdsin dhyanim dn 
Bdbd, gyanim ndnd. 

Hindu Babas ge ond tippa 
ammnim chid, Bdbd, dmmnim. 

Sitd Ayo gdhi name, Bdbd, ond 
tippa ammnim chid, Bdbd, 
dmmnim. 


tion, O Ksciple, meditate and 
think [of him]. 

O Disciple, pray to Father 
Jodhaji, make your supplica¬ 
tion, O Disciple, meditate and 
think [of him], 

O Disciple, pray to Father Gu- 
nibani, make your supplication, 
O Disciple, meditate and think 
[of him], 

O Disciple, pray to Father and 
Mother, make your supplica¬ 
tion, O Disciple, meditate and 
think [of them], 

(8) O Brethren, the Hindu 
Father instructed us. Brethren, 
he instructed us [in the true 
religion], 

O Brethren, God the Father 
instructed us, brethren. He ins¬ 
tructed us in the true religion. 

O Brethren, Mother Sifa ins¬ 
tructed us, brethren, she ins¬ 
tructed us in the true religion. 

O Brother, ofler suppEeation 
and prayer to the Hindu Father. 

O Brother, do thou meditate 
upon the Hindu Father. 

O Brother, do thou offer a drop 
of water to the Hindu Father, 
a drop of water. 

O Brother, do thou offer a drop 
of water in the name of Mo¬ 
ther Sita. 
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6i/a Ayo gahi name nana, 
Baba, arjian, Baba, bintl mm. 

Ay5 Babar gane. Baba, sabha 
nana. 

Ayo Babar gane. Baba, panti 
okkot Baba, sabha okkot. 


Sabha okkot data Baba, 
dsdnim pai'hot Baba, likhot 
Baba, sawdlim nanot. 

Asdnim Baba, Gangd emot 
Baba, Jamnd emot; bard hard, 
Bdbd. 

Baba bard, Bdbd, Hindu Bdbdr 
ekesdn rddar Bdbd, beddd ge 
bardan. 

Nekim Hindur rddar hole ond 
tippd ammnim Bdbd ond tippd 
ammnim chid. 

(9) Dharme Bdbds gahi dayd 
turu name name bhajan bhajd 
Chela, bhajan bhajd. 

Sitd Ayo gahi dayd turu name 
name bhajan bhajd, bhajan 
bhajd. 


la the name of Mother Sita, do> 
thou offer supplication and 
prayer. 

O Brother, do thou join in 
prayers with thy parents. 

O Brother, we shall sit side by 
side with our parents, side by 
side shall we sit with them in 
the congregation. 

Brother, we shall sit in the con¬ 
gregation and there learn [the 
true religion]; Brother, [there]! 
we shall ask questions. 

There we shall purify ourselves 
as by bathing in the Ganges 
and in the Jamuna; therefore, 
come ye my brethren. 

Come, O Hindu brethren, 
come.— where are you ? —I 
come to seek you. 

If there are any Hindu Bhagats 
here, let them give one drop 
of water. 

(9) Through the grace of God 
the Father, do thou sing 
hymns to God by His different 
names, O Disciple. 

Through the grace of Mother 
Sita, do thou sing hymns to 
Her, O Disciple, do thou sing 
hymns. 


Suraj Bdbds gahi dayd turu Through the grace of Father 
name name bhajan bhajd, Sun, do thou sing hymns, O 
Cheld, bhajan bhajd. Disciple, do thou sing hymns to- 

Him. 

Chaitdra Bdbds gdhi dayd turii Through the grace of Father 
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name name bhajan bhaja, 
Chela, bhajan bhaja. 

Tdrigan Babas gdhi dayd turd 
name name bhajan bhaja, bha¬ 
jan bhaja. 

Rum Lachnian Bdhds gdhi 
dayd turd name name bhajan 
bhaja Chela, bhajan bhaja, 

Bharat Babas gdhi dayd tdrd 
name name bhajan hhajd. 
Chela bhajan bhaja. 

Satrughan Babas gdhi dayd 
tdrd name name bhajan bhaja. 
Chela bhajan bhaja. 

Hindu Bdbds gdhi dayd tdrd 
name name bhajan bhaja. 
Chela, bhajan bhaja. 

(10) Kal Ydgd Bhaird chochd 
ddrd herd an Baba, bongd dard 
herd, chochd dard herd. 

Pap Ydgd Bhaird chdchd dard 
herd, an Bdbd, bdngd dard herd, 
Bdbd, chdchd dard herd. 

Jid pitdr Bhaird jdrichhay dn 
Bdbd, jdrichhay manor Bdbd, 
jdrichhay manor. 

Pdpi dlar Bhaird, jdrichhay dn 
Bdbd, muhrichhay manor Bdbd, 
jdrichhay mdndr. 

Ahrd mukhur Bhaird, jdrichhay 
dn Bdbd, muhrichhay manor 
Bdbd, jdrichhay mdndr. 


Moon, do thou sing h 5 anns in 
His praise, O Disciple. 

Through the grace of Father 
Star, do thou sing hymns, O 
Disciple, sing hymns. 

Throu^ the grace of Ram 
Lachman, do thou sing hymns 
in their names, O Disciple, do 
thou sing hymns. 

Throu^ the grace of Father 
Bharat do thou sing hymns in 
his name, O Disciple, do thon 
sing hymns. 

Through the grace of Father 
Satrughan, do thou sing hymns 
in his name, O Disciple, do 
thou sing hymns. 

Throu^ the grace of Hindu 
Father, do thou sing hymns in 
his name, O Disciple, do thou 
sing hymns. 

(10) No more. Brethren, ho 
more, the Kal Yuga (Age) is, 
no more,—^it is past and gone. 

No more, brethren, no more,, 
the Age of sin is no more.—^it 
is fled for aye. 

The destroyers of life, O Bre¬ 
thren, the destroyers of life 
shall be totally destroyed—des¬ 
troyed. 

Sinful people, O Brethren, shall 
be utterly destroyed—'destroyed.. 

Meat-eaters, O Brethren, shall 
be utterly ruined—^shall be 
ruined. 
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Baimdn alar Bhaird, jdrichhay 
an Bdbd, muhrichhay rndndr 
Bdbd, jdrichhay manor. 

Nad alar Bhaird, jarichhay an 
Bdbd, muhrichhay manor Bdbd, 
jdrichhay manor, 

Khddu alar Bhaird, jdrichhay 
an Bdbd, muhrichhay mdndr 
Bdbd, jdrichhay manor, 

Nad pdkid Bhaird, jdrichhay an 
Bdbd, muhrichhay manor Bdbd 
jdrichhay mdndr. 

Ddin bisdhi, Bhaird, jdrichhay 
an Bdbd, muhrichhay mdndr 
Bdbd, jdrichhay manor. 

Mud Mdlech Bhaird jdrichhay 
an Bdbd, muhrichhay mdndr 
Bdbd, jdrichhay mdndr. 

Churil Chhindil an Bhaird, jdri¬ 
chhay an Bdbd, muhrichhay 
manor Bdbd, jdrichhay mdndr. 

Adda mukhu ndd, Bhaird jdri¬ 
chhay dn Bdbd, muhrichhay 
manor Bdbd, jdrichhay mdndr, 

Mdnkhd mukhu ndd, bhaird, 
jdrichhay dn Bdbd muhrichhay 
mdndr Bdbd, jdrichhay mdndr. 

Bhei'd, mukhu ndd Bhaird jdri¬ 
chhay an Bdbd, muhrichhay 
mdndr Bdbd, jdrichhay mdndr. 

Kiss mukhu ndd Bhaird, jdri¬ 
chhay an Bdbd muhrichhay 
•manor. Baba, jdrichhay manor. 

•Era mdkhnd ndd Bhaird, jdri¬ 
chhay dn Bdbd muhrichhay 
.rndndr, B{jbd, jdrichhay mdndr. 


O Brethren, the ungrateful shall 
be utterly destroyed—destroyed. 

The wicked, O Brethren, shall 
be utterly destroyed—-destroyed. 

Thieves, O Brethren, shall be 
utterly destroyed—destroyed. 

All ghosts and spirits, O Bre¬ 
thren, shall be utterly des¬ 
troyed,—destroyed. 

All the witches and wizards 
shall be utterly destroyed. 

Mud Mdlech spirits, O Breth¬ 
ren, shall be utterly destroyed. 

The Churil spirits, O Brethren, 
shall be utterly destroyed— 
destroyed. 

Ox-eating ghosts, O Brethren, 
shall be utterly destroyed— 
destroyed. 

Builalo-eating ghosts, O Bre¬ 
thren, shall be utterly des¬ 
troyed—destroyed. 

The sheep-eating ghosts, O 
Brethren, shall be utterly des¬ 
troyed—destroyed. 

The pig-eating ghosts, O bre¬ 
thren, shall be utterly destroyed, 
—destroyed. 

Tile goat-eating ^osts, O Bre¬ 
thren, shall be utterly destroyed. 
—destoyed. 
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Chhewna mokhm nad Bhaird, 
jdrichhay an Bdbd, munrichhay 
manor Bdbd, jdrichhay manor, 

.Pdnthiyd mokhnd ndd, Bhaird, 
jdrichhay an Bdbd, munrichhay 
rndrwr Bdbd, jdrichhay mdndr, 

Kher mokhnd ndd, Bhaird, jdri¬ 
chhay an Bdbd, muPii'ichhay 
manor Bdbd, jdrichhay manor, 

Idmx, Bdbd, land ki tan tun 
tdnd, i ndmhdih purkhdr gdhi 
mdnkhd mukhu nddan, tuna 
Bdbd, tdnd ki tan tun tdnd, 

/ ndmhdih purkhdr gdhi bherd 
mukhu chhdond pdhthid mdkh- 
m kiss mokhnd, kher mokhnd, 
jid pitnd nddan, tdnd Bdbd, 
tdnd ki tan tun tdnd. 

(11) Chochd dard herd, Bdbd, 
bongd dard kerd, Ddrhd ndddd 
chochd dard kerd, Bdbd, ndd 

pdki chochd dard kerd Bdbd, 

. ndd pdki bongd dard kerd, 

Chocfid dard kerd Bdbd, bongd 
dard kerd'^^B&bd, Ml Yugdd 
chochd dard kerd, Bdbd, pdp 

Yugdd bongd dard kerd. 

Chochd dard kerd, Bdbd, bongd 
dard kerd, Bdbd, Badi mudai 
chdchd dard kerd Bdbd, pdp 

cluniyd chochd dard kerd, 

Chochd dard kerd, Bdbd, bdngd 
dard kerd, dddd pitnd chdchd 
dard kerd^ Bdbd, mdnkhd pitnd 
chochd dard kerd. 


The sacrifice-eating ghosts, O 
Brethren, shall be utterly des¬ 
troyed—destroyed. 

The kid-eating ghosts, O Bre¬ 
thren, shall be utterly destroyed 
—destroyed. 

The fowl-eating ghosts, O Bre¬ 
thren, shall be utterly destroy¬ 
ed—destroyed. 

O, 'Tana Father, drive out, 
drive out these buflfalo-eating 
ghosts of our ancestors,—^Aye, 
drive them out. 

O, Tana Father, drive out the 
sheep-eating, pig-eating, goat- 
eating, fowl-eating and life- 
destroying ghosts of our an¬ 
cestors,—drive them, aye, drive 
them out. 

(11) It ran away, O Father, it 
fled away, the Ddrhd ^ost, it 
ran away, O Father, all the 
ghosts fled away, all the ghosts 
ran away. 

O Father, the Kali Yug is 
finished; it is used up, O Fa¬ 
ther, the age of sin is at an 
end. 

No more, O Father, no more, 
the obstinate enemies [of man] 
are no more—Father, the 
world (age) of sin is ended. 

No more, O Father, no more 
of kflling the ox, O Father, no 
more of killing the buffalo, no 
more. 
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Baba, kiss pitna Chocha dam 
herd, 

Tdnd, Bdhd, ki tan {un tdnd, 
Tinsimdnintd Ulatgurid nddan, 
Tdnd, Bdbd, land, ki tan tun 
ndfid. 

1 dhartintd Ulatgurid nddan 
land, Bdbd, tdnd, ki tan tun 
ndnd. 

1 rdjintd Ulatgurid nddan tdnd, 
Bdbd, tdnd, ki tan tun ndnd. 

1 rdjintd palintd mdnkhd mukhu 
nddan tdnd, Bdbd, tdnd ki 
tun tun ndnd. 

/ palintd bhexd mukhu nddan 
tdnd, Bdbd, tdnd ki tan tun 
ndnd. 

I ndmhdi purkhdr gain hdnkal 
ddkdl nddan tdnd, Bdbd, 
tdnd ki tdn tun ndnd. 

I ndmhdi jdtidr gdhi pdtidr 
gdhi khuhtd ddhtd nddan tdnd, 
Bdbd, tdnd ki tdn tun ndnd, 

1 ndmhdi dkhrdntd jhdkhrdntd 
pdp nddan, faud, Bdbd, tdnd ki 
tdn tun ndnd. 

(12) Dharmi Bdbds gdhi dayd 
turu amm dim dudhi, Bdbd, 
dhulidim dhup, Bdbd, dhulidim. 

Slid Ayd gdhi dayd turu dhuli¬ 
dim dhup, Bdbd, dheka dim 
chichch, Bdbd, dheka dim. 

Surjan Bdbds gdhi dayd turu 
4hekddim chichch, Bdbd, dhe- 
Mdim chichch. 


O Father, no more shall there 
be killing of the pig. 

O Father, drive out the Ulat- 
guria ghost who abides where 
three boundaries meet, O Fa¬ 
ther, drive it out. 

O Father, drive out the Ula|- 
guria ghost of this earth. 

O Father, drive out the Ulat- 
guria ghost of this country. 

O Father, drive out the buffalo- 
eating ghost of this country. 

O Father, drive out the rain- 
eating ghost of this world. 

O Father, drive out these hun¬ 
gry ghosts of our ancestors. 

O Father, drive out these khunt 
ddnt ghosts of our race and 
tribe. 

O Father, drive out these wick¬ 
ed ^osts of our dancing- 
places and spirit-groves. 

(12) Through the grace of 
God our Father, even water i& 
milk and dust is incense. 

Through the grace of mother 
Sita, even dust is incense,.. 
Father, and a clod of earth is 
fire. 

Through the grace of Father 
Sun, even a clod of earth is fire. 
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Dharme Baba name name dhya- 
nim nandan, Bdbd, gyanim 
nandan. 

Sitd Ayo name name dhydnim 
nandan, Bubd, gyanim nandan. 

Chandar Bdbd hoy name name 
dhydnim nandan, Bdbd, gyanim 
nandan. 

Afkhd chekhel mokhd tnokhd 
dhydnim nandan, Bdbd gyanim 
nandan. 

Ledrd chithrd kurd banchrd 
dhydnim nandan, Bdbd, gyanim 
nandan. 

Pdpi miiddi nandan, Bdbd, hdt- 
diyd ndnd, Bdbd. bdtdiyd ndnd. 

1 rdjintd dukh pirdn, Bdbd, 
kd(diyd ndnd, Bdbd, bdtdiyd 
ndnd. 

1 dhartinta rog bdldyn, Bdbd, 
Iidtdiyd ndnd, Bdbd, bdtdiyd 
ndnd. % | 

1 prithwintd du$t pdpi rin Bdbd 
lidtaiyd ndnd, Bdbd, bdtdiyd 
ndnd. 

I dunivdntd dusman pdpi rin 
hatdiyd ndnd Bdbd bdtdiyd ndnd. 

1 gdttd mulkdntd §dtru mudai 
rin Bdbd hatdiyd ndnd Bdbd 
bdtdiyd ndnd. 

Dharam dharam gundn Bdbd 
dndrar chid Bdbd dndrdr 
chid. 


O God, my Father, I meditate 
on Thee calling Thee by all. 
Thy names. 

O Mother Sita, I meditate on 
Thee, calling Thee by all Thy 
names. 

O Father Moon, I meditate on 
Thee, calling Thee by all Thy 
names. 

O Father, living on vegetables I 
meditate, I meditate on Thee, 

Qothed in rags, I meditate, I 
meditate on Thee, 

O Father, do Thou drive off 
and scatter abroad the wicked 
ghost. 

O Father, do Thou drive off 
and scatter abroad the mise¬ 
ries of this country. 

O Father, do thou drive off the 
diseases of this world 

O Father, do thou destroy and 
cast out the wicked men of this 
world. 

O Father, destroy and cast out 
the sinful enemies of this world. 

O Father, do Thou cast out 
and destroy the wicked enemies 
of this world. 

O Father, do Thou vouchsafe 
to us all the virtues, adorn us 
with all good qualities. 
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Dharam dharam rdjin Bdbd 
dndrdr chid Bdbd dndrdr chid. 

Dharam buddhin Bdbd dndrdr 
chiyd Bdbd dndrdr chid, 

Dharam dharam dukhan Bdbd 
dndrdr chid Bdbd dndrdr chid. 

Dharam dharam dhanan Bdbd 
dndrdr chid Bdbd dndrdr chid. 


Dharam dharam jiydn Bdbd 
dndrdr chid Bdbd dndrdr chid. 

Dharam bdUbdchchdn Bdbd 
dndrdr chid Bdbd dndrdr chid. 

Dharam sdchdn bdchdn Bdbd 
dndrdr chid Bdbd dndrdr chid. 

Dharam dharam barkhd pdnin 
Bdbd dndmr chid Bdbd dndrdr 
chid. 

Dharam dharam jiyd kdydn 
Bdbd dndrdr chid Bdbd dndrdr 
chid. 

Dharam dharam rdsi bdrdkat 
Bdbd dndrdr chid Bdbd dndrdr 
chid. 

And Dharme Bdbd hoy, name 
name chikhdm Idgdam Bdbd 
chikhdm Idgdam, 

Bhagwdn Baba hoy, name name 
chikham lagdam Baba dlkkam 
lagdcm. 

Sura] Chandra Baba hoy, name 
name chikhdm Idgdarn Bdbd 
i olkhdm lagddm. 


O Father, do Thou bring and 
establish Thy Holy kingdom. 

O Father, do Thou awaken in 
us religious conciousness. 

O Father, vouchsafe to us the 
happiness that religion brings. 

O Father, do Thou vouchsafe to 
us all spiritual treasures, give 
us all things that enrich the 
soul. 

O Father, do ITiou enable us to 
lead a pious life. 

O Father, may we have pious 
children, give us virtuous off¬ 
spring. 

O Father, do Thou inspire in us 
pure thou^ts and speech. 

O Father, do Thou vouchsafe 
to us beneficent rains. 

O Father, do Thou vouchsafe 
to us pure lives and bodies. 

O Father, do Thou shower on 
us Thy best blessings. 

O God, our Father, weeping 
and crying we invoke Thee by 
all Thy names, 

O Bhagwan Father, weeping 
and crying we invoke Thee by 
all Thy names. 

O Sun, O Moon, Fathers, weep¬ 
ing and crying we inyoke you 
by name. 
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He Dharti pirthi Baba hoy, 
name name chikham lagdam 
Baba olkhdm lagdam. 

Eh Hindu Siw Baba hoy, name 
name chikham lagdam Baba 
dlkltdm lagdam. 

Eh Ganga Jamund Baba hdy, 
name name chikham Idgdatn, 
Baba olkhdm lagdam. 

Eh Ayd Bdbd name name 
chikhddm lagdam, Bdbd, dl- 
khdm lagdam. 


O Earth Father, weeping and 
crying we invoke Thee by 
name. 

O Hindu Siva Father, weeping 
and crying we invoke Thee by 
name. 

O Fathers Ganges and Jamuna, 
weeping and crying we invoke 
you by name. 

O Mother and Father, weeping 
and crying we invoke you by 
name. 


In this last sOng we hear the distressed and bewildered 
tribal soul crying aloud for the Grace of God to purify and 
ennoble their own lives and to set things ri^t for them. In 
the song that follows we hear the inspiring note of faith, hope 
and joy issuing out of the depths of the Bhagat’s intensely re¬ 
ligious and patriotic soul. 


(13) Chalerd. Idgi Bdbd, Chole¬ 
ra Idgi, Sat Yug Chalerd Idgi, 
Bdbd, Sat Yug.' 

Chalerd Idgi Bdbd, Chalerd 
Idgi, Bdbd, Tdnd parhnd Cha¬ 
lerd Idgi, Bdbd, Tdnd. 

Chalefd Idgi Bdbd, Chalerd 
Idgi, Bdbd, Ram Bhagti chalerd 
Idgi Bdbd Dharam. 

Chalerd Idgi Bdbd, Chalerd 
Idgi, Dharam parhnd chalerd 
Idgi, Bdbd, Dharam. 

Chalerd Idgi Bdbd, Chalerd 
Idgi, Bdbd, Dharmes gdhi dayd 
chalerd Idgi, Bdbd, Dharmes. 

Chalerd Idgi Bdbd, Chalerd 
Idgi, Bdbd, niti Bhakti chalerd 
Idgi, Bdbd, niti. 


(13) O Father, the Sat Yuga 
(the Golden Age) is flourish¬ 
ing,—O Father, flourishing. 

O Father, Tanaism is marching 
on, O Father,—marching on. 

O Father, Devotion to Ram is 
flmirishmg, O Father,—flou¬ 
rishing. 

O Father, Religious instruc¬ 
tion is being given, O Father, 
—^being given. 

O Father, God’s grace is 
spreading, O Father,—spread¬ 
ing. 

O Father, rdigious rites and 
devotions are being practised, 
O Father,—^being practised. 
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Chaleru lagi, Baba, chalera 
lagi, Baba, Dharmes gahi hu- 
kum chalera lagi Baba. 

Chalera lagi. Baba, cholera 
lagi. Baba, Dharmes gahi name 
chalera lagi. Baba. 

Chalera lagi. Baba, chalera 
lagi. Baba, Dharmes gahi Ka- 
nun chalera lagi Baba, 

Chalera lagi, Baba, chalera 
lagi. Baba, Dharmes gahi ni- 
saph chalera lagi. Baba. 

Chalera lagi. Baba, chalera 
lagi. Baba, Dharmes gahi 
bachan chalera lagi. Baba. Cha¬ 
lera lagi. Baba, chalera lagi. 


O Father, God’s command¬ 
ments are being obeyed. Father, 
—^being obeyed. 

O Father, the name of God is 
spreading,—O Father, spread¬ 
ing. 

O Father, the law of God is 
being accepted,—O Father,— 
accepted. 

O Father, God’s justice is be¬ 
ginning to reign,—Father, be¬ 
ginning to reign. 

O Father, the word of God is 
being spread abroad, O Father, 
spread abroad. 


In songs like the above we listen tO' the genuine outpouring 
of a people’s soul in which faith and hope appear to have in¬ 
duced a vision of Divine Grace and transformed the tribal 
-outlook on life. With his new and higher conception of the 
Deity as the Spirit of Love, Goodness and Purity, whose dwel¬ 
ling-place is the whole universe in general and the individual 
human soul in particular, the Jana Bhagat’s ideal of moral 
conduct for the human individual and the community has neces¬ 
sarily undergone a corresponding improvement in comformity 
with this new conception. Love and good-will towards his 
fellow-men, kindness to all living beings and purity in food and 
habits are the cardinal virtues which the Bhakti cult or Kurukh 
Dharam enjoins upon all Jana Bhagats. 

Jana Rules of Bure conduct. —^As we have seen, the fol¬ 
lowers of this new faith are required to give up all intoxicants 
and animal food, as well as thek old habits of dancing at the 
dkhras, holding jatras, and engaging in hunting expeditions. 
Bedecking thek persons with jewellery or decorating their bodies 
with tatoo marks or wearing clothes with coloured borders are 
generally interdicted. One section of the Tanas, however, does 
not appear to have given up jewellery or fine clothes. As for 
the old Oraon practices of witch-craft and propitiation of bhiits, 
the new religicm, as we have seen, actually had its origin in a 
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revolt against them. “Niti Dharmi alarghi nadehu maid, Baba, 
bhutehu mala” : “For the men (followers) of the good and 
true (Tana) religion there are no spirits of bhuts,” is declared 
to be the cardinal principle of the religion, and the Tdnd Bhagat 
prays,— ‘‘Erpdntd pallintd mdnal ddnal ndddn, Tana, Baba, 
tdnd,” “All the spirits of the house and of the door that so 
long we sought to appease,—do pull them all [down].” Lying and 
theft arc strictly forbidden to the Tunas, and ceremonial cleanli¬ 
ness strictly enjoined. Earthenware cooking pots and drinking 
vessels have to be thrown away as polluted when touched by 
unclean animals such as pigs, fowls, or dogs. Cooking-pots are 
also considered polluted by the occurrence of a birth or a death 
in a family. Even red sag (edible herbs) are not eaten because 
red is the colour of blood. 

Mutual assistance among the Tdnds is laid down as a duty 
and their disputes and differences are required to be settled by 
■the Mandall or congregation. And a Tdnd not abiding by the 
decision of the Mandall may be excommunicated. Indeed they 
are enjoined not to abuse anyone—^not even a stranger. In one 
of their songs they sing, ‘‘Khuri-bdtinu dmke kebd kuddd,” 
“Do not abuse others [even] while you are walking [on the 
roads].” Thursday is the Sabbath of the Tanas, this being the 
day considered sacred to Lachhmi (Goddess of Wealth) by the 
Hindus, and all cattle (which is the Lachml of agriculturists) 
must have rest that day. The term ‘Lachhmi’, it may be noted, 
is also popularly applied to the cow by the Hindus. A Tana 
must address all fellow-men, old and young, as ‘Baba’ (Father) 
—^the same term that they apply to the gods. Men and other 
animals, according to the Tana, have one and the same life 
(5n{d ]id), so that no harm should be done to anything living. 
And God or the Divine spirit is believed to exist within every 
human being. And so the Tana sings— 

“Bdbd baba bddar, Bhairo, 

Bdbds ndmhdi jidnum rddas.” 

“O Brothers, you call [upon God. crying] ‘Father, Father,’ 

But the Father is really all the time time within you.” 

On Thursdays, the Tanas must assemble and sing their 
hymns in chorus in local congregations. Homa or offering of 
oblations of clarified butter {ghee) into fire in the name of God 
{Dharmes) is performed m all Tana families on Thursdays, and 
it is only after this homa that the members of the family bathe 
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and cook food. In the evening, after the day’s work, the Janas 
must sing sacred hymns. Thus they sing— 

“Biri putta mlakhndndam, Baba, mlakhmndam; 

Ningan Dharme Baba modhorddm, Baba, modhordam,” 

and so on— 

“Till sun-set we work, O Father, 

[But how often] Thee, Oh God, we forget!” 

Jana socio-religious customs. —^In consonance with their new 
ideas as to the need for ceremonial purity, the necessity of 
abstinence from drinking and flesh-eating, music and dancing, 
the leaders of the Tana movement have considerably modified 
and simplified the old Oraon customs connected vwth birth, 
death, and marriage. 

Birth customs. —^For five days after parturition, the parturi¬ 
ent female has to remain secluded in a part of the hut and is not 
allowed to touch cooking vessels or drinking-water to be used 
by others. On the sixth day, near relatives are invited to the 
house, and the members of the family as well as kinsmen have 
their nails pared. The floor of the hut and the angan or 

open space in front of the hut are swept clean and besmeared 

with a coating of cowdung diluted in water. Water sanctified 
by dipping into it a few leaves of the Tulsi plant or the sacred 

Bml and a bit of copper or, if available, a bit of gold, is 

sprinkled on all members of the family including the baby and 
its mother and on all relatives and guests by way of purification; 
members of the family also drink a few drops of this purifica¬ 
tory water. Well-to-do relatives bring presents of rice, pulses, 
and molasses in place of rice-beer which they used to bring 
before. And in place of liquor with which formerly guests were 
entertained, a sherbet (syrup) prepared by diluting molasses in 
water is supplied to them. No meat or liquor, but, if possible, 
cow’s milk or buffalo mUk is included in the menu of the feast 
that brings the day’s proceedings to a close. The old Oraon 
customs and ceremonies with regard to name-giving, ear-piercing 
and eating the first rice have been given up by the Tanas. 

Marriage customs. —^The Orion practice of Dhuku or ‘In¬ 
trusion’ marriage (that is to say, the so-called marriage of a 
male with a female who enters the house of the former with 
a view to living as his wife against the will of his people and 
manages to stay on until acknowledged as wife) is not permit- 
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ted by the Tams, although widow-marriage is not' interdicted. 
The old practice of sending a go-between (agia) to negotiate 
marriage is discountenanced. A Tana wishing to marry his boy 
or girl signifies his desire to the Tana congregation to which he 
belongs. At one of its Thursday meetings some one proposes 
the match and if the guardians of the proposed boy and girl are 
agreeable the match is settled. Although, as is the custom amongst 
the unconverted Ortons, two or three ceremonial visits are ex¬ 
changed between the bridegroom’s relatives and the bride’s re¬ 
latives, the old customary practice of omen-reading is forbidden 
to the Tanas, and no drinking is. of course, permitted. The 
old practice of demanding and paying bride-price has not been' 
given up; but the old custom which required the bridegroom 
to supply one cloth to the bride’s mother and another to the 
bride’s brother has been made optional, and it is further laid 
down that these latter presents must not, in any case, be made 
on the day of the wedding as in that case poor people who have 
not means enou^ to buy such presents may feel humiliated. 
But the latter condition is no longer generally heeded. No musi¬ 
cal instrument made of animal-hide may be used. (My such 
instruments as metal bells (ghanta), bu^es (mrsingha), blow¬ 
pipes (bher) and conches (sankh) may be used. Before the 
wedding, the bride and bridegroom as well as their parents have 
to bathe. The bride and bridegroom are then seated on sdl- 
leaves stitched together. A lamp fed with clarified butter (ghee) 
is lighted and a new earthen Jug filled with water with three 
sheaves of paddy sticking out of its mouth, is placed before 
the pair to serve as ‘Karsa-bh&ndd.’ Bride and bride^oom: 
anoint each other’s forehead with sandal-wood paste, if avail- 
abk; or with earth i^ vermilion, becausse the latter fe 

used in the propitiation erf the bhuts which the Janas have given 
up. The couple finally offer oblations of water to Bhagwan or 
God. 

Death customs .—^The Tanas have given up the Oraon cus¬ 
tom of burning the dead body, because they consider that smelfing 
the fumes of cremation would be tantamount to tasting or eating 
human flesh. The corpse is accoedin^y buried after sprinkling 
on it water into which a bit of gold or, failing that, copper and 
tMlyf-ieaves have been dipped. On the tenth day after a death,, 
similar sanctifying water is sprinkled all over the house to re¬ 
move the death-pollution, and near relatives taste each a drop 
of such water for ceremonial purification. Those who can afford 
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to do so, also bum ghee by way of purification and some offer 
milk or more generally a libation of pure water in the name of 
Bhagwan. Finally, a feast to tellaw-Tams, particularly rela¬ 
tives, is provided. Liquor or meat, it need hardly be said, forms 
no part of the menu. 

Initiation Ceremony. — A candidate for admission into the 
KHrukh Dharam or the Tana faith, has to undergo a ceremonial 
purification by taking the same sanctifying drau^t consisting of 
water in which a bit of gold or a bit of copper or both and a 
few Tulsi leaves have been dipped. He is then taken on as a 
probationer for a period of either three or six or sometimes 
twelve months, according to the kind of life he has lived till 
them. During this period of probation or novitiate the strictness 
of his observance of the injunctions and prohibitions of the 
new faith is closely watched, and if. at the end of the term, 
he is declared fit for full membership, he has to provide a feast 
to his friends and relatives belonging to ffie Kurukh Dharam and 
is then admitted to such full membership by these Tana friends 
and relatives eating with him. If, however, he is not declared 
to be yet fit for membership, the period of apprenticeship may 
be extended up to a maximum of three years. 

As a mark of purification {§udh), the Tana Bhagat, male 
as well as female, wears the janeu or sacred thread. There is 
no special ceremony of investiture of the sacred thread except 
that the name of Bhagwan is taken while putting it on. 
The Tanas say that the janeu or sacred thread is the distinctive 
mark of the [Tana] Bhagat as the white flag which moat 
Tl^nas set up in front of their houses ia thes distmt^ve mark 
of a {fana] Bhagat’s house. 

Inter-dining and Inter-marriage. —The Tana Bhagats do not 
take cooked food at the hands of any one except a person of 
their own faith, and, in some cases, of their own section of 
Tanas, nor enter into marital relations with non-Tdnas, if they 
can avoid it. When however a Tdnd partner in life cannot be 
secured, a boy or girl may be married in a Madud Oraoh family 
on the same conditions as in an union between a Nemha Bhagat 
or a Kabirpanthi Bhagat with a mddua Oraon family. The ex¬ 
treme section of the Tanis are said to have given up widow- 
marriage. 

The customs and practices 1 have given above are generally 
in vogue amongst the main body of the Tanas. But it was not 
long after the movement started that differences as to the pro- 
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per observances to be followed arose between the followers of 
the movement, and the Tanas gradually split up into several 
sections. It is only in certain details that there exist differences 
in the practices of these different sections of Tanas, thou^ the 
main customs, tenets and principles have remained common. 

The customs described above are those followed by the 
main body of Tanas who may be called the Moderate and 
Puritan Tanas but who sometimes call themselves Sada Bhakats. 
Another section of the Tanas have'now become more or less 
Hinduised and are sometimes included anrong the Bachhidan 
Bhagats as they are said to have taken vows of the Bhakti 
Dharam by touching the cow’s tail and, in some cases, have 
-even made gifts of cows or calves (Bdchchi) to Brahmans. 
These Xanas have not eschewed the use of jewellery and bor¬ 
dered clothes, and even make offerings to such Hindu deities 
as Devi and Diirgd. The more extreme section of the Tana 
Bhagats or Bhakats have given up the cultivation of land partly 
on die ground of cruelty to cattle or Lachmi. Agrarian griev¬ 
ances appear to have supplied the original impulse towards this 
abstention from cultivation and refusal to pay rents and taxes 
in a spirit of misguided and suicidal non-co-operation with the 
landlords. The moderate section consider their duty to cattle 
sufficiently discharged by giving them rest on Thursdays and 
also allowing them respite from work when they appear tired 
or over-worked. Some members of the extreme section went 
to the length of letting loose all their cattle and throwing away 
the store of rice and paddy that they had in their houses. 
Members of this party are known as Sibu’s party from the 
name of their chief leader. But a reaction appears to have set 
in; and this section appears to have since executed a yotie face 
and taken to eating food cooked by anybody and relapsed into 
their old habits of drinking and flesh-eating. This is how 
it occurred. In the autumn of 1920, led by their leader Sibu 
Bhagat, this section of the Tanas let loose their cattle, and, 
taking with them only such cash as they had, started for the 
Sat Pahari Hill in the neighbouring district of Hazariba^ where 
they expected the advent of a Saviour or deity who would bring 
back the good old days of prosperity to the Oraons. But when 
after long waiting in vain for the appearance of the promised 
Saviour or the Deity, they found they had nothing left in their 
purses to buy food with they applied to their leader for direc¬ 
tions, and Sibu solemnly declared that Dharmes desired that 
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they were no longer to observe such restrictions in food, drink,, 
and conduct as they had so long observed, and that they mi^t 
thenceforth freely enjoy sorho singar batiso ahar —^i.e., “all the 
sixteen kinds of carnal pleasures and all the thirty-two kinds 
of food,” Sibu is reported to have said that as the Euro¬ 
peans, who are so powerful -and free, take all kinds of 
flesh and liquor, so they too may acquire power and wealth 
by imitating them in this respect. Sibu further declared, “You 
need no longer cultivate your fields, for we fed our landlords 
for the last thirty-two generations and supported them by our 
labours; it is now their turn to feed us and support us for the 
next thirty-two generations.” 

Whereas Sibu Bhagat’s party appear to have lost their men¬ 
tal balance and swung back from one extreme to the other,, 
other sections, now considerably reduced in number, have more 
or less gained a stable equilibrium, althou^ some stfll suffer 
firom considerable agitation of mind over the question of their 
Icmg-Iost agrarian ri^ts and privileges. 

Among the gurus or religious leaders of the Tana Bhagats 
besides Sibu Bhagat may be mentioned Karma Bhagat of 
Birinda (in Gumla thana), Lodro Bhagat of Belagara (in Gha- 
gra. thana), Bhuka Bhagat of Karfcatta (in Man^r thana), 
Nawa Bhagat of Murma (in ManiMr thana), Narain Bhagat of 
Darnda (in Lapung thana), AntQ Bhagat of Doisd-nagar (in 
Sisai thana), and Nathua Bhagat of Jaira (in Sisai thana). 
These and other present leaders have each only a very limited 
following. There is no central authority to guide, direct, co¬ 
ordinate or conteol thetn. The movement, though not absolutely 
extinct, has; now spent its force. 

The reason xvhy it has now almost died away as a popular 
movement is that the religious motive was only one of the 
multiple causes that excited it. The tribe had been for over 
a century sullenly brooding over its manifold agrarian and other 
economic grievances; the rise in prices consequent upon the 
war in Europe had further caused a widespread feeling of re¬ 
sentment; and the crop of rumours that spread abroad in con¬ 
nexion with the war helped to produce an atmosphere favour- 
^le to popular uprisings. Althou^ no one who has watched, 
as i have done, the Tana Bhagats at their hymn-singing sorae- 
thnOS protracted for hours, can doubt the genuineness and in¬ 
tensity of their religious fervour, the movement was in origin 
largely economic. When the excitement died down and. flie 
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people became more or less reconciled to the new cost of living, 
and further found that the new faith failed to secure the longed- 
for restoration of their lost ri^ts in land but, on the contrary, 
stiffened the backs of the authorities who suppressed the mis¬ 
guided actions of some of them with a strong hand, the reli¬ 
gious motive by itself was not sufficient to keep it alive as a 
popular movement. 

IV. Hindu Movements 

Within the last few years, efforts appear to have been 
made by more than one Hindp organization to bring the Oraons 
into the official Hindu fold by giving them ‘suddhV or cere¬ 
monial purification. Some propaganda work also appears to 
have been carried on by the Arya Samdj to convert the Qraons. 
But neither the propagandists of official Hinduism nor the 
preachers of the Arya Samdj appear so far to have made any 
impression on the minds of the simple Oraons. This may be 
partly due to the absence of genuine religious enthusiasm and 
missionary zeal among such propagandists, if not also to the 
Oraon’s suspicion of political or other motives at the back of 
such propaganda. Nor are these propagandists even in a posi¬ 
tion to hold out before the Oraons the lure of the purse or of 
prestige,—of financial and other assistance in the Orion’s eco¬ 
nomic distress or of his advancement in social prestige. On the 
other hand, enlightened leaders among the Oraons naturally fi^t 
shy of such propagandists' under the reasonable apprehension 
that orthodox official Hinduism with the religious and sodal ex¬ 
clusiveness of the twice-born castes, would relegate aboriginal 
-converts to a very low, if not the lowest, stratum in the hier- 
.arcfiy:-pj .Hlndm.-castes, , 

As for the Arya Samdj, althou^ in theory it ignores all 
rlistinctions of caste and althou^ its preachers hailing from the 
Punjab or the United Provinces may have no hesitation in eating 
cooked food or drinkiug water at the hands of the Oraons, 
practice in this respect would appear to lag behind precept 
among most local Arya Samdjists. But however that may be, 
the Arya Samdj, in spite of its theoretical recognition of equal 
spiritual and social rights of all men, has so far failed to attract 
ttie Oi3.on, This failure of the Samdj is perhaps to be attri¬ 
buted mainly to its somewhat abstract conception of the Deity 
which, if not altogether beyond the comprehension, of the simple 
Oraon, fails, at any rate, to satisfy his emotional needs. 
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If the Oraons have not blindly accepted the gift of Suddhi 
and official Hinduism which Hindu preachers and propagandists 
have of late proferred to them, Hinduism has achieved success 
in another and a more natural way. Certain ideas and practices 
of their Hindu neighbours have for centuries been silently and 
unobtrusively exerting a steady influence on the life and thou^t 
of the tribe, particularly of the more enlightened amongst them. 
This diffusion of ideas and consequent borrowing of cultural 
elements through racial contact is indeed a most natural process 
by which civilisation advances all the world over. The germs 
of a higher birth lie dormant in the tribal soul and only require 
the vivifying contact with a higher culture to stimulate them into 
life. 

Hindu ideas of the need for purity in habit and character 
and for communion with a benign Deity throu^ Bhakti or 
passionate love and devotion would appear to have struck a 
responsive note in the tribal soul. And to this, as we have 
semi, the Oraons owe the various Bhakti movements described 
above. 

How deeply this yearning for a higher faith and purer life 
has affected the tribal soul can only be appreciated by those 
who have lived long amongst the Oraons and intimately mixed 
with them in their village-homes. I shall only mention two or 
three illustrations out of many that I mi^t cite from personal' 
knowledge. 

Several tiipes I have travelled in the Or§.on country in 
company with one of the prominent leaders'*'* of the OrSons of 
the Ranchi District. His relatives still pay nominal homage to 
the tribal deities and spirits and he too pays his subscriptions 
towards their propitiation, although he himself now takes no 
part in sacrifices and sacrificial feasts. . The attraction of his 
soul, as I found, is towards the ideal Hindu epic hero Rama 
who is regarded by him, as by many Hindus, as an incarnation 
of the Deity. The first time that I was travelling with him, a 
few years ago, I offered to him in the morning some refresh¬ 
ments which he declind on the ground that he had not yet per- 
fofmed his morning ablutions nor read some verses of the 
Rafmyam as was his wont, and he could not take any food’ 
not drink a drop of water until he had done so. Every mom- 

612. His name is Bandi Ram Oiaon who has been honoured by 
Govcraraent with the title of “Rai Saheb’ in recognition of his public- 
services. 
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ing during the tour I found him reverently reading a page or 
two of the Ramayana after an early bath. Neither he nor any 
member of his family touches fish or flesh or liquor, although 
they do not belong to any of the Bhagat sects. And he and 
his family are not solitary exceptions. I learnt from him that 
some mercenary Hindu preachers and Kabirpanthi relatives of 
his, and mercenary Brahman Gurus and Vaisnab Gosains had 
sought to convert him to their respective faiths but he could 
not find it in his heart to adopt any of them. He appears to 
have an inspiring vision of his own tribal religion in time evolv¬ 
ing under suitable guidance into the hipest form of faith suited 
to tribal needs. 

A second instance that I shall mention is that of a number 
of Orion boys who were residing in a private Hostel for abori¬ 
ginal students in the town of Ranchi a few years ago. All the 
boys belonged to families who still adhered to the old animis¬ 
tic faith and the boys when at home attended the Sarhul and 
other tribal religious festivals. As I have been interested in the 
education of Orion youths, I now and then visited the boys in 
their Hostel and they too used to come to me now and then 
for assistance or advice in their difficulties. But I never had 
any conversation with them about their religious beliefs and 
practices until on a Janmastomi day which is the anniversary of 
the birth of Sri Krishna, the great Incarnation of God according 
to the Hindus, when some of them came to my house for per¬ 
mission to take away a couple of plantain trees and some fruits 
from my garden. On my asking them what they proposed to do 
with the plantain trees, they said that they wanted to celebrate 
the birth anniversary of ‘Lord Sri Krishna’ by fasting that day 
and eating fruits in the evening and in the manner of the Hindus, 
planting plantain trees in front of their Hostel in token of "theii 
joy. On further questioning, I found that they felt a natural 
attraction for the ideal of divine love and perfect manhood re¬ 
presented by the Sri Krishna of the Mahabharata and the Bha- 
gavad Glia (as distinguished from the Sri Krishnai of popular 
folklore). 

I shall cite one more instance of this kind. About a month 
ago I heard a batch of Oraon young men of from-fourteen to 
eigjiteen years of age singing a well-known Oraon song which 
I had heard, several times before then, sung as a Sarhul song 
by ordinary {madud) spirit-worshipping Oraons, and which 1 
always understood to be an ordinary love-song. 
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The song runs as follows : 
Jm ula laggi! 

Bhitar bhitari Jia ola laggi! 

Parta ol-mn rajiar er-mr, 

Jia-^hi ol-mn 
Nehii mala eri! 


My heart doth burn ! 

O, inly inly my heart doth 
bum! 

The hill on fire Ls seen by the 
country around. 

But. alas! The burning of the 
heart. 

That, O, none may behold ! 


When 1 asked the singers to explain the song, I was.agree 
ably surprised to hear them explain the expression ‘burning ol 
the heart’ to refer to the ‘consuming ardour of the devotee’s 
love to his God’, and the whole song as an expression of that 
love or Bhakti. The singers, as I found, belonged to families 
adhering to their old animistic faith, and were pupils of a non* 
denominatiohal Government school in the interior of the Ranchi 
district who came under the influence of one or two religious- 
minded Hindu teachers. 

From such instances we see how contact with Hindu re 
ligious ideas has served to stimulate the tribal mind to develop 
and modify its own religious ideal. The vitalising influence 
exerted on their mind and their ideals, on their outlook and 
maimer of life, by intercommunication with their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours would indeed appear to have been considerable. 

The Qraons, as we have seen, have selected and assimi¬ 
lated with suitable aiteptations and modifications only such 
elements of Hindu religion and culture as answered their needs 
and fitted in with their own religious traditions and ideas and 
rejected others that were incompatible. The determiner of re¬ 
ception or rejection, assimilation or modification, has been the 
tribal soul. From a psychological point of view we may regard 
Oradn movements towards hi^er forms of reli^on and purer 
habits of life as cultural achievements of the tribe itself. 

I have now passed in hurried review the various religious 
movements of recent times amongst the Oraons. These move¬ 
ments, as we have seen, have been prompted as much by a 
yearning for a purer faith and a higher ideal of life, as by a 
genbral feeling of dissatisfaction with their present economic 
condition and social status. The line of development that these 
new movements have followed has, as we have seen, been 
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determined, more or less by the Oraon’s traditional ways of 
thought and belief. Such exotic ideas as were too high for the 
ideals of the animistic Oraon have, in the process of borrowing, 
been, as we have seen, transformed almost beyond recognition. 

It may not be unreasonable to hope that with the general 
advancement of the tribe in education and culture the idea of 
God win become still richer in meaning and more satisfying in 
content, and the torch of Bhakti or love for the Great Divine 
Ideal of Good first faintly lighted by some Oraon Bhagat more 
than a century ago and trimmed successively by Kabirpanthi 
Bhagats, Christian missionaries, Mahadeo Bhagats and Vaisnav 
Gdsdins, will gradually shine forth with an increasin^y bri^t, 
steady and pure light, ever spreading wider and wider, till it 
finally illumines the whole tribe. It cannot be predicted whe¬ 
ther the Bhakti cult among the Ortons wUl take the outward 
form of Christianity or Arya Dhamm, Kabirpanth or Vaisnctvism, 
Sanatan Dharma or Kurukh-Dharam, or whether these will all 
come to constitute different sections of one great Indian®^ Reli¬ 
gion of Bhakti. But Oraon society, it may be reasonably ex¬ 
pected, will in the end come by its own and realise the ideal of 
Individual and tribal life (hitherto dimly shadowed forth in the 
Ddndd-kdttd ceremony) in which the effulgent Spirit of Good 
will rule triumphant over the dark forces of Evil, and the tribe 
will ultimately rejoice in an abiding union (shadowed forth in 
the tribal Kdrsa dance, symbolic of happy union) between the 
tribal soul and the Eternal Spirit of Good in reverent love or 
Bhakti. Then at length the tribe will rejoice in a higher Ku- 
fukh Dharam, a true Oraon religion suited to their own dis¬ 
tinctive culture. Such a religion, we may hope, far from inter¬ 
fering with fiieir tribal life, their traditional morality, the prestige 
of their tribal elders, their pleasures and hopes, their enjoyment 
and zest in life, will ennoble life by giving it a fuller meaning 
and richer content. 


63. Th« word ‘Hindu’ literally means ‘Indian’. Hie term ‘Hindu’ 
is, as every scholar knows, - a phonetic transfonnation of the word 
‘Sindhu’ or the ‘Indus’ from which Bharatbarsba, this land of the 
Bharatds, came to be known as India and its people as the Hindus. 
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Ach~6thorm (extracting thorns), 
123 

AchraeU 47, 48, 49* 

Ading, 26. 

Agricultural festivals, 172, 183-84. 
Ahir, 154-170. 

Ahir-Jatra, 171-72. 

Akhxd, 60-63. 

Amulets, 95, 96, 

Ancestor-Spirits, 1, 11, 19-30. 
Ancestor-Spirits, invocation to, 
149-50. 

Animatism, 1-82. 

Ant-hill, 55. 

Aripan, 66. 

Asars, 18, 52-57. ‘ . 

AthkM-KMrtka, 110-11. 

BdchhUddn Bhagats, 230-31, 234. 
Bdghout, 12, 22, 43, 70, 72. 
Bdhdrdont, 122. 

BdhUpdkaxnd, 199. 

BaibhaK 12, 227. 

Bairdkh, 12. 

Ban (magical spells), 13, 78, 190. 
Bandhni spells, 13, 217. 

Bmgdth 182. 

Banjdri Shut, 11. 

Batiks Island, natives of, 63, 
Bmsakti, 11, 42. 

, Bdrndd, Bamda-pachcho, 12, 52-53. 

—sacrifices to, 52, 55, 56. 
Bdrpddpipar, 42. 

Barpdhdri, 53. 

Bdfdri (emblen of the Pujar), 162- 
164. 

BerU'Gosdi, 14. 

Beru-Bennu, 14. 

Betrothal, 103. 

Bhagat, 8, 33, 113, 186, 188, 193, 
194, 207, 221, 226. 

Bhagwdn, 14, 15. 

Bhakti, 234-236. 

Bhelwd (semicarpis anacardium), 
67, 91, 92. 


Bhelwd-phdxU 17, 185. {see Ddridd- 
Katfa), ■ 

Bhitar, 26. 

Bhiiiphut Bhagat, 194, 221, 231. 
Bhiiiphui MahddeOf 194. 

Bhuinhar, 29, 40, 49, 51, 59, 60, 
82, 148, 183. 

Bhuinhari, lands, 102. 

Bhulas or tramp spirits, 12, 69, 
82, 154, 229. 

Bhum-bdndhnd, 196, 202, 206. 

Bir (deified heroes), 68. 

Bir-amm, 68, 

Bixh Bixi-belas, 15. 

Birth Ceremonies, 86, 93. 

Bkdhd, (Wizard), 188, 191. 

Bisu sikdr, 167. 

Black Magic and White Magic,. 

185-186, 226. 

Bride,—age of, 99-100. 

—reception of, 120, 121. 
Buchd-^ndd, 50. 

Bull-roarers, 62-63. 

BuxhUkaram, 180-181. 
BuxhUkaram-'Rog, 181. 

Cairns, religious awe of, 59, 68-69. 
ChdUnddt 32. 

CMld-kiitti, 31. 

Chdld Pdchchd, 2, 11, 30, 32, 34, 
35, 38, 141, 146, 152, 223, 227. 
Chdridl 2, 11, 39, 43, 46-47, 65. 

152-53, 156, 235. 

Chdridi’-dsthdn, 44. 

ChdridHdnr, 45. 

Cheprdi, 157-58. 

Chkdin bhitdrndr 26-27. 

Chhdppar Buxhm, 39. 

Chhaith 17, 94, 183. 

Chhut, 12. 

Chigxi-gdddd j[Chigurgdxi), 143. 
Chigri ndd, 11, 52-53. 

—Sacrifices to, 56-57, 

Chor-dewd, 19, 190-191. 

Christian movement, 24346. 
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Chulahi-Ndd, 52, 

Chur eh Churil 12, 69, 136, 
Cicatrization, 97. 

Couvade, 85. 

CoM^r/e-shell, 75, 80. 

Crab-frying, ceremonial, 154-155. 

Ddhd-Chigrh 12, 52. 
Ddha-Gdehsdli, 54, 56. 
Ddhd-Pdchehd, 36. 

Ddin, (witch), 34, 188, 191, 

Ddin kufi bhut, 73, 188. 

Ddlid, 207. 

Ddlid^dekhm, 207. 

Ddmdd (sons-in-law), 160. 
Dati^d-kdttd, 17, 56, 91-93, 121, 
141, 160, 167, 175, 177, 183, 185, 
229. 

Ddngra-Ndd, 52, 54, 56. 

Dank, 202, 204. 

Ddni-Rdjd, 58, 

Ddrhd-Desduli, 32, 33, 36, 152-53, 
174, 202, 

Darhd-taxiX> Ddrhd-tdnkd, 34, 35, 
36. 

Ddri-Chhifna, 143. 

Dasahard, 37. 

DasdUkaram, 180. 

Ddsd-masd, 170. 

Death-Ceremonies, 125. 

Deo^chdld, 158-59. 

Ded-kuxh 222 . 

Dednrd, 8, 186-88, 229, 235. 
Desdulh 11, 33, 34, 156. 
Devi-dsthdn, 38. 

Devi mdh 2, 8, 11, 25, 38, 186, 
225, 231, 234. 

Devi~mdn4d, 25, 38. 
Dhdnbimi-pujd, 182. 
Dhdngar^Pdhan, 141, 160. 

Dharam Pennu, 14. 

Dharme, Dharmes, 11, 14, 18, 20, 
52, 58, 102, 152-53, 174, 227, 
228, 229, 235. ^ 

Dharth Dharti-mdi, 202, 203, 222. 
Dhumkuxid, 38, 44, 62, 63, 98. 
Dhdreit, Dhuref-Sikdr, 167. 
Did-bdrnd, 197, 202, 206. 
Disease-spirits, 69, 229. 

Divorce, 124-J25. 


Drenching, Ceremonial, 155-56. 
Dudri, 11. 

Dudrsini, 11, 

Eating the first rice, 96. 

Ekh othha, 26. 

Ekh^mdnkhnd, 130-31, 

—ceremony, 26. 

Erd-kirtdnd, 122. 

Evil-eye, 12, 13, 18, 74, 76, 85, 167, 
185, 191, 227-28. 

Evil-mouth, 12, 13, 18, 74, 167, 
191, 227-28. 

Evil-Spirits, precautions against, 90. 
Evil-teeth, cutting the, 91, 92, 93, 
185. 

Evil-touch, 12. 

Exorcism, 215-18. 

Feet-washing (khedd-noxhnd), 106. 

Fetishes, 58.- 

Fishing, ceremonial, 146. 

Flags of Villages, 12, 58, 60, 61. 
Forbidden degrees in marriage, 
101-103. 

Gairahhbhut, 40, 41, 
GairahUbhutdhd’^khet, 41. 
Gairahi-bhutkhetd, 51. 

Gairds, 82. 

Gdon-^deoth 37, 112, 117, 153; 202,. 
203. 

Gdxhd-dhotd Chaturfimdn, 11, 42, 
152. 

Genesis, Oraon legend of, 17-18^ 
Ghar-ddmad, 103. 

Goensdii-ndd, 52, 57, 172. 

Go^ds, 27. 

Gonfed, Gordid, 57, 170. 

G5rait, 113, 145-47, 161, 162. 
GdrAdggi, 108, 110, 111. 
Group-marriage, 102. 

Group-Spirits, 2, 58. 

Grove, religious awe of, 81. 
Gosaih, 225, 226, 230-31. 

Gotra, 101. 

GunddrUdhuknd, 117. 
GurkhUtirkhnd, 114-115. 

-Bhagats, 231. 

Gurudont, 206. 
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Hair-tying (Juro-era), 97-98. 
Hmkar-Bdi, 12, 52, 57, 190. 
Hdr-bord (bone-drowning), 22, 24, 
26, 131. 

Harbdfi-Jdtrd, 133. 

Haridrh 172-74. 

Heart and lungs, offerings of, 55. 
Hindu Movement, 293-297. 
Hochol-punp pesd, 129. 

House-hold Spirits, 51, 58, 
Hunting Festivals, 166, 168. 

Ichchha-Guru, 239. 

Initiation Ceremonies, 98. 
Isung-sindri, 112, 115-16. 

Jalprasad, 241. 

Jurd-exd (ceremonial hair-dressing), 
98. 

Jdtrd, 59^^62, 133, 168, 187, 235. 

Jdtra-khuhid, 12, 61, 

JetMdtrdf 
Jeth-rdiyats, 82. 

Jepi-sikdr, 164, 168. 

Jhdkxd-Buxhid, 30. 

Jhdm-guxi0, 122i23. 

Jitid, 23, 172, 181, 182. 

Jiiid-karamf 180. 

Jodd, 11, 48, 49. 

Jddd-kdmnd, 84, 123. 

Jdxikh~expd, 98. 

Jdf-prakds, 242, 

Kabi^anthi Bhagats, 236-243. 
Kabirpanthi Chd^kd^ 240, 242-43. 
Kadloid, Kakdetd, 33, 67, 75, 172, 
174, 175, 176. 

Kdlu Kdlimdi, 195, 234. 
Kdn-phiikd Bhagats, 231: 
Kdns-bdndhrid, 202. 

. Raram festival, 23, 67, 172, 176, 
180, 181. 

Kdrsd-bhdridd, 112, 113, 115, 124, 
132, 168. 

Kdrsd-dancc, 183. 

Kdtowri Villages, 37. 
KesaruKdppd dance, 187. 

KhaddU 140, 147. 

Kharidna, 198, 206, 

Kharihdni, 172, 182, 183, 


Khed^-noxhnd, 103, 

Khiri-tengnd, 117-119. 

Khonds, 14, 27, ^ 53. 

Khurit, khupt ddpU khuiippdt, 
khupt-'hhut, 33, 34, 40, 49, 51, 
74, 228. 

Khuptd, 7, 8. 

Khupf-bhutkhetd, 51. 

A;/i«^/-Spirits, 243. 

Kitro-Bdi, 12, 52. 

Kohd^benjd (marriage of the dead), 
131-33. 

Kdhd-pdhh 106, 111. 

Korktis., 27. 

Kudhd-pdkhnd, 68. 

KumdrUbaithdnd, 207-215. 

Kimdh 22, 27, 28, 29, 131, 132, 
13*5, 136, 137. 

Kusitins, 86-91. 

Labour-pains, 85. 

Lagan-^bandhi, 106. 

Liver, offerings of, 55. 

Lungs, offerings of, 55. 

Lustration, 128, 

Madud, 223. 

Magic, 1, 2, 3, 4, 8. 

—^public or White, 8. 

—anti-social or Black, 8. 

Mahddania, 7, 11, 36, 37, 

— Khet, 36. 

— Pdhdn, 36-37. 

—Villages, 41. 

Mahddeo, 38, 39, 186, 188, 193, 
194, 221, 222, 223, 228, 231. 

Mahddeo-Mdpdd, Mahddeo-dsthan, 
38-39. 

Mdhto, 133, 143, 145, 148, 149, 
150, 152, 161. 

Mdhtchkhunt, 148-150. 

MdUsdxh 112, 

Malech 12, 69, 

Malers, 14, 32, 53. 

*Manc^. 64, 79, 80. 

M^dar-sdld, 12, 39, 61-62, 169, 

Mdpd^-ond, 120 . 

Mdnita-Bhiit, 40. 

Mansd, 220, 

Marddnd-bhutkhetd, 51. 

Marriage, 17. 
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—of new cloths, 64. 

—of musical instruments, 64-65. 
—of weapons, 64-65. 

—of Pdhdn and Pahdndin, 5. 

—of the Sun and the earth, 5. 
—of wells, 65-66, 

—of tanks, 65-66, 99. 

- of paddy-seedlings, 99. 

—of gardens, 65-66, 99. 

—of trees, 65-66, 99. 

—original object of, 66. 

—customs, 98-125. 

—bar to, 101-102. 

Masdn, 22-25. 

Mdti, 8, 23, 40, 73, 136, 138. 177, 
186-188, 191-93, 220, 229. 

Mdti\s training, 193-194. 

Medicines. 218-219. 

Merkhd, 24. 

Mlechchhas, 227. 

Morals, 9-10. 

Mua, 12, 69, 153. 

Munda, 13, 18, i24, 26, 28, 53. 

Munda-khunt, 148, 151. 

Mtirgi-Pakoa, 5. 

Musical Instruments as spiritual 
powers, 12, 58, 64, 65. 

—marriage of, 64. 

Mutri Chandi, 45, 62. 

Mutri Chandi, propitiation of, 
159-160. 

Nadi Nad as, 228. 

Ndg-Mdtis, 220. 

NalMmm-hhut, AZ. 

Najar, 74-75. 

Najar-Gujar, 12, 185, HI. 

Name, 76-77, 

Name-giving (Ndme-pinpid), 93-94. 

Ndsan, 78-79, 190. 

Nd^an-hhiits, 27, 190. 

Ndf-Ndtin, 200. 

Natural objects, religious awe of, 
12, 58-59. 

Nature-Spirits, 83. 

Nawd-khdni, 23-24, 182. 

Nehhd-ekh, 26. 

Neg^amm, 144. 

Nemhd-BhagatSr 225, 229-231, 

234, 243. 


Nebchhand, 154. 

Niksdri, 72. 

Ningchhdnd, 72. 

Nose-piercing, 95. 

Ojhd, 8. 

Omens (Sdgun), 104. 

Op^kd (human sacrifice), 37. 

Pdchchb-pdchgi, 22, 

Pdchbdidr, 11, 19. 

Parchhdnd, 113-114, 

Paddd-Kdmnd (pacifying a vill¬ 
age), 133-134. 

Pdhdn, 4-6, 18, 41-42, 133-134, 

141-148, 152-165, 173-174, 178. 

-^Election of, 5-7. 

-Ceremonial marriage of, 5. 

Pdhdn-khunt, 5, 148, 150. 

Paisdri, 88-89. 

Pdnbhard, 5. 

Panch, 4, 18, 22, 29, 73, 93, 107- 
109, 172. 

Panch-ddn, 203. 

Pdn-parwdnd, 242-243. 

Pdrhd, 108. 

Pdf/iu-badges, 169. 

Partd-Pujd, Pdhdr Pujd, 33. 

Pdrvati, 15, 186, 225, 228, 234. 

Paf, 11, 32; 33-34, 195. 

Pdtcheld, 195. 

Pdti, 71. 

PdthaUpunji, 68. 

Pdi'-Rdjd, 11, 36. 

Pel-etpd, 98. 

Personality, concept of, 2. 

Phdgud, 23. 

.P;i^g«-festival, 140, 141, 147, 167. 
Phdgu-Sendrd, 167. 

Phallic emblems, 61. 

Phulkhusi, 108, 165, 166. 
Pinr-bdndhnd, 196, 197, 202, 206. 
Pitris, 27. 

Placenta, 86. 

Polyandry, 102. 

Polytheism, 82, 229. 

P6r/-Spirit, 27-28. ^ 

Pbs-Bdi, 12, 52, 57. 

Pregnancy, observances at, 83-84. 
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Priest, 4, 7, 8. 

Puberty ceremonies, 97, 98. 

Pujar, 5, 41, 142-153, 155-158, 

161-164, 174. 

PugrUbhuU 12, 34, 73, 74. 

Pulkhi, 68, 131, 132, 134, 135. 
Pulkhi-SioviQ^ 29, 30, 36. 
Purhia-NM, 52. 

Purnd khunfi, 190. 

Rain-water, 67. 

Raj-Karam, 1»1. 

Rdk^as, 87. 

Ranth, 197, 202-204. , 

Rdti-jdrd beads, 79-80. 

Religion, 1-4. 

Reptiles, 76. 

Rice-beer, ceremonial drinking of# 
105-106. 

Riddles, 117-119. 

Rijhdnd, 198, 206. 

Risley, 23.2, 234-241. 

Rog-khednd (disease-driving), 63. 

Sahhdit, 202, 206. 

Sabhd-Sindri, 119. 

Sddd-Bhagats, 231. 

Sddhak-bhut, 203, 205. 

[Sarkhi, 109. 

Sakhti-Ndd, 52. 

, Sans or ndidn, 190, 196, 

.Sarhul, 5, ,23, 30, 32, 37, 45, 139- 
141, 227, 

Sarnd, 6, 31, l44, 151, 154, 155, 

- 158. 

Sarnd^Burhid, 2, 11, 152. 

. Sarnd-^dri, 144. 

Sarnd-Sup, 6, 44, 163, 164, 165. 

, Sdt-Bahini Spirits, 12, 71. 
Sauria-Paharias, 14, 27, 32. 

, Savars, 27. 

Science, 3. 

Sex of unborn babes, 85, 86. 

.Sex emblems, 61, 62. 

Sexes, intercourse of the, 100. 
Shades of the dead, 26. 

Shamanism, 1. 

Shedding the first teeth, 96. 
SindrUpdbe^ 12L 
.Singhi, 200, 203, 204, 217, 218. 


Sitd, 15. 

Siva, 15. 

Sokhd, 8, 34, 188, 193, 194, 221, 
226-, 234. 

Sohordi, 189. 

Sohorai, festival, 57, 169-171. 
Sohordi Karam, 180, 

Socerers, 13, , 

Soul, 25, 27, 64, 68, 136. 

Spells, 78, 79. 

Spirit-doctor, 14. 

Spiritism, 1, 82. 

Spirit-possession, (bharnd), 186, 
187. 

Sumirdiid, 193, 202, 206. 

Sun-god, Sun King, 1, 82. 

Surjahi, 202. 

Surdj, 15, 

Swr/a/i/-spirits, 57-58. 

Surjdhi-Pu]% 57-58. 

Taboos, 165, 166. 

Tahari, offerings of, 55, 156, 157. 
T-ana Bhagat Movement, 246^292. 
Tank, religious awe of, 59. 

Tapaon (libation), 55. 

Tattooing, 96, 97. 

Temples, 7. 

' Tikli, 79, 217n218. 

Totem Symbols, 12, 58-60. 
Totemism, 1, 59. 

Touch-taboo, 77-78. 

Trees, Religious awe of# 67. 

Trees, Holed 3. 

Tukko^Othornd, 172. 

Tulsi (Sacred basil), Sanctity of, 

102 . 

Tusd-bhurd, 42. 

tfgjd-Gosdifi, 14. 

Ulat-gdunxi, 12. 

Umbilical Cord, 86-87, 

Utur-khild, 26, 129. 

ViUB.gQ’dkhxd, 187. 

Visnu-Bhagats, 231. 

Weapons, religious awe of, 58, 
64-65. 
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—Marriage of, 64. 

Well, religious awe of, 59. 
Widow..marriage, 124-125. 
Witch, 14. 

Witch-doctor, 14. 


Witches* Training, 189-90. 
Witches,—Madzw operandi of, 
190-191. 

Yama, 242. 
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